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Art. 1—(Cuvres de Francois Rabelais. Nouvelle édition par 
J. Jacos, Bibliophile. (Works of Rabelais. Edited by the 
‘ Bibliophile Jacon.’) Paris: Charpentier. 1840. 


IF there be in the whole cycle of literature a book which clearly 
reflects its period, which shows in vivid and distinct colours the 
different motives and influences that swayed the great world at 
the time its author lived, such a book is that which contains 
‘ The lives of Gargantua and Pantagruel.’ Works that exhibit 
the manners of the times, that show some leading peculiarities, are 
common enough: but rarely do we find one which, like that of 
Rabelais, gives us at once the elevation of thought, the state of 
religion, the tone of morals, the condition of science, the point to 
which learning had advanced, and the administration of the laws, 
in a particular age. A book built on such broad foundations, and 
thus thoroughly representing any period in the history of Europe, 
would be valuable; but when the period represented is the one 
that, above all others, abounded in those thoughts and springs of 
action which have proved the chief movers in modern events, the 
value is enhanced to an incalculable degree. Perhaps indeed it 
is only at a period eminently significant, that the most prominent 
creations of the human mind can be called into existence; perhaps 
those ages alone can be thoroughly represented in literature, which 
present broad, strong, tangible features. Be that as it may, we 
can clearly see in Rabelais how the author was hurried on by the 
might of the period: and how that peculiar state of mind, which 
was solemnly undermining institutions and creeds in all parts of 
Europe; how that zeal for antique study, which looked with con- 
tempt on Gothic tradition, and viewed, as a sun newly risen, the 
revived Greek and Roman literature; how the disgust at prejudice, 
and the thirst for something that would satisfy reason; forced 
themselves upon him in all their truth, to be refracted by his 
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fantasy into a thousand grotesque apparitions—distorted indeed, 
but all bearing the mark of their significance. It was as if the 
same spirit which gravely dictated the burning of the pope’s bull at 
Wittemberg, and which assumed its most rigid aspect at Geneva, 
once for all frolicked in a Bacchanalian revel, and indulged in a 
hearty uncontrollable burst of laughter. 

The commentators of Rabelais (whose name is legion) have 
not however been contented with contemplating the reflection of 
thoughts and motives in the works of their author, but have con- 
structed all sorts of theories, to give a definite meaning to every one 
of the figures he introduces: almost making of the book a regular 
history written in symbols. Volumes have been compiled to show 
that Pantagruel is Henry II. of France, and have been met by 
opposing volumes, which prove that he is Anthony de Bourbon. 

othing can exceed the ingenuity with which the commentators 
of Rabelais build up their systems of interpretation: the acuteness 
with which, in some passing phrase, they snuff up an allusion, 
that they may triumphantly carry it off, and use it as a material 
for their edifice. Is there a skirmish with some ‘ cake-bakers,’ 
a commentator of ready wit is at hand who at once recollects that 
Milan is famous for its cakes, and then—can there be a doubt that 
the chief of the ‘ bakers’ is Ludovico Sforza, and that the wars 
of Italy are before us? Not the slightest—till we read the next 
theory: and then most likely we shall find it demonstrated with 
geometrical exactness, that the identity of Sforza and the ‘ cake- 
baker’ is impossible, and that the latter is no other than the Em- 
peror Charles V. It is not our intention here to examine these 
different theories. For that purpose we should have to devote 
some two or three entire numbers of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly’ to 
the one subject only, besides reprinting the works of Rabelais 
with references, merely for the se of being intelligible. Fortu- 
nately it is possible to read the ‘ Lives of Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel’ without a familiarity with the historical theories: nay, 
we are inclined to go further, and say that the only way to enjoy 
them is to cast the theories aside. When so much fancy and 
humour is sparkling before us, it is a grievous task to bring down 
all'to the level of prose: to read note after note, and find all the 
offshoots of fancy explained into definite allusions: especially as 
we have not the satisfaction of arriving at a fixed truth, but are 
always of the opinion of the last commentator. We will venture to 
look only at the general satire against monks, lawyers, pedants, &c., 
&c., who played their fantastic tricks in the sixteenth century; 
being perfectly convinced, that even if one of the historical theo- 
ries should chance to be true, it would only give the skeleton of 
the work; and that all the flesh and blood are independent of par- 
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ticular events or potentates, and represent those great untitled 
agents in the history of the world—the prevailing thoughts and 
passions. Ter quaterque beati are those who, flying from the dis- 
sertations of Ermangart, Johanneau, Le Duchat, De Marsy, and 
Ginguené, shall take refuge in the compact edition which forms the 
head of this article; and in their hearts will they thank that famous 
resuscitator of Old France, the ‘ Bibliophile Jacob,’ for confining 
himself to an explanation of obsolete words, and an indication of 
the very obvious allusions, while he rejects with no small contempt 
the labours of his predecessors: just giving one the ‘ key’ which 
has been current for those who choose to amuse themselves there- 
with, without any thing like a warranty for its correctness. We 
have read the large ‘ Variorum’ edition of 1823, and we are fresh 
from the edition in one volume of M. Jacob, and we therefore 
speak feelingly on the matter. 

It is therefore as a representation of the general features of the 
time, that we look at the romance of Rabelais. No feature was 
so important as the reformation, and there is in the ‘ Pantagruel’ 
no feeling more conspicuous than that to which the re- 
formation owes its origin. A thorough disrespect of every institu- 
tion of the Romish church manifests itself at almost every page; 
monk, and hypocrite or profligate, are used as convertible terms; 
the recluses of the cloister are treated with loathing, as if they 
were no more than vermin that infected the earth; dirt is flung 
in the high places; the order of bishops and the pope himself does 
not escape soiling. And this book was the delight both of bishops 
and pope: the monks scowled, but the high dignitaries of the 
dents were loud in their laughter: and while the torch was lit 
that was to destroy the Huguenots, and to kindle a civil war 
throughout France, the scoffer was the ‘ pet’ of ecclesiastics. The 
beginning of the sixteenth century was in truth a period of un- 
certainty; men had scarcely learned to know which creed they pro- 
fessed; there were churchmen who felt with the protestants, but re- 
mained churchmen still; there were other churchmen who almost 
openly professed the infidelity which was so popular at the court of 
Leo X.:—it was an age of false positions, nor could that falseness 
of position be better illustrated than by a cardinal (du Bellay) 
calling the romance of Rabelais ‘ Le Livre’ car’ éoxq», and for- 
bidding a gentleman, who had not read it, to dine at his table. 
What matter that the wit had poured forth all the stores of his 
inexhaustible fancy and his boundless learning to bring the 
church into contempt? what matter that it could plainly be seen 
he was not only mocking a few irregularities in the lives of the 
clergy, but was attacking the ecclesiastical institution itself ? 
what matter that he was exalting the secular professions, and 
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debasing the clerical?—there was one peculiarity that counter- 
Salenent all these objections : the book was entertaining and the 
cardinals laughed. 

The strong inclination to study the Greek and Roman classics, 
which was so prevalent at the time when letters were revived, is 
another tendency that is plainly revealed in the great work of 
Rabelais. At the present day, when we are constantly hearing 
debates about the utility of the study of the ancient languages, 
when those who most rigidly defend a ‘ classical education,’ mean 
little more than a passable familiarity with selections from some 
half-dozen authors, we can hardly conceive that zealous adoration 
of antiquity which was encouraged by the scholars of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The fountain of all wisdom, according 
to the credence of the learned, was to be sought in the works of 
the ancients; the greatest wisdom was to understand their doc- 
trines; the highest literary art consisted in imitating their forms. 
True, the study met with opposition; but the opponents were not 
like those of the present day, who recommend a smattering of che- 
mistry and botany with a sprinkle of French and German, as a 
substitute for hexameters and pentameters. ‘The opponents of the 
classics in the sixteenth century were men who regarded them with 
absolute dread; who, belonging to the religious profession, saw in 
them (and perhaps did not err) the downfal of priestly authority. 
Now the classics come to us sanctioned by a prejudice ; then pre- 
judice was marshalled against them, and they were to overthrow it. 
Few men would at present apprehend any danger to the church from 
a youth being a sedulous student of Cicero or of Plato, but it was 
otherwise when the priesthood saw men beginning to acknowledge 
an authority that was not theirs, and to venerate writings which 
were of heathen origin. At the papal court the love of classical 
learning was at its height; but this very love, like the patronage 
of Rabelais, showed the state of indifferentism to which the 
higher clergy had arrived. Their love was not like that of a 
clergyman of the present day for Virgil or Horace: but the 
ancients were every thing, Christianity little or nothing. It is 
on record that Cardinal Bembo advised a young churchman to 
avoid reading his missal lest it should corrupt his Latin style. 
The erudition of those days was vast. The laws of classic com- 
position were indeed not so clearly ascertained as they are 
now; Dawes had not established his canons, nor had Bentley dis- 
covered the rule of the anapest; the spirit of antiquity was not 
known as at the present time: but there was a certain massive 
learning which existed then, and which can scarcely exist again, 
founded as it was on that veneration of the ancients which 
amounted to a superstition. In perusing the works of Rabelais, 
who had pursued this fashionable study with the greatest ardour, 
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we are struck by the vast quantity of trivial facts connected with 
classical literature that he had completely at his command: anec- 
dotes of ancient personages who have no historical value, allusions 
to the natural objects mentioned by Pliny, the gossip of Athe- 
nus, these were matters that he had at his fingers’ ends, and 
could quote by the dozen, score, or hundred. As in the old books 
which treat of Greek and Roman antiquities, so could we find 
here erudition without purpose; there seems to have been but 
small notion of weighing the value of facts; a tale, an anecdote, 
a fable, a jest,—they were ancient, that was sufficient, and that 
gave them the stamp of authority. We cannot wonder that 
when this new superstition had succeeded the gloomy creeds of 
the middle ages, thorough-going pagans were to be found among 
young and enthusiastic scholars, who really wished to revive the 
worship of Venus and Bacchus. And there is much in Rabelais, 
which might be quoted to show that his spirit was far from dis- 
couraging to the growth of an elegant modern paganism. 

Accompanied by the growth of learning was an increasing de- 
sire to improve the methods of educating youth. The books of 
instruction in common use appear to have been for the most part 
of a dry and barbarous character, and are spoken of with 
great contempt by those men, who might be considered the lights 
of their age. Prominent among these was Rabelais, who has 
devoted several chapters of his ‘ Gargantua’ to a description of 
what he considered a vicious education, and has drawn up such 
a sketch of what he considered to be a rational one as commands 
admiration even at the present day, and has caused him to be 
mentioned by M. Guizot as one of the men whose views on 
this difficult subject are most enlightened. It was the advantage 
of the irregular form in which he wrote his romance that he could 
introduce into it whatever seemed fit for the occasion ; there was 
no thread that he need fear to break, but he might tell obscene 
tales, utter grave discourses, propound theories, and satirize foes 
at pleasure;—this form alone permitted the whole man to be 
poured into one romance. The extravagant character of his 
narrative was also favourable to his speaking freely, and M. Guizot 
(‘ Annales d’Education’) commends the prudence of the author 
in transporting himself and his readers into an imaginary world, 
that he might not violently shock received ideas, at a time when 
all innovation was mnie with peril. 

The beau idéal of education, which is represented by youn 
Gargantua’s discipline under his preceptor Ponocrates, is we 
worth a description here, as showing the graver side of Rabelais; 
his facetious side we shall have abundant opportunity to dilate 
upon. Gargantua was made to wake at four o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, and while his attendants were rubbing (frottoit) him, a 
chapter of the Bible, aptly pronounced, was read aloud to him. 
He then said his prayers, and his master explained the difficulties 
in the chapter which had been read. The aspect of the sky was 
then considered, and while he was being combed and perfumed, 
the lessons of the day before were repeated to him. Then a 
lecture was read to him, which lasted for three hours; and this 
being done, he went out with his fellow-students, conferring on 
the subject of the lecture by the way, till they came to a play- 
— where they played at tennis or other games of the sort. 

hey returned to dinner, and at the beginning of that meal some 
history of the warlike actions of former times was read. This 
lasted till Gargantua had taken a glass of wine, after which they 
continued reading, or discoursed together; the subjects of conve:sa- 
tion being the viands served at table, and references being made 
to ancient authors. By this table-talk* Gargantua learned a 

uantity of passages from Pliny, Athenzus, Dioscorides, Julius 
Pollux, Galen, Porphyry, Appian, Polybius, Heliodorus, Aris- 
totle, Elian and others: an accomplishment most completely 
illustrative of the feeling of the time, and showing that devotion 
to the ancients, and love of learned scraps, to which we have 
alluded. The lessons learned in the morning were again a sub- 
ject of discussion, and it is mentioned as an important fact that 
they finished their repast with quince marmalade, and made use 
of mastic toothpicks. They then washed their hands and eyes 
with fresh water, and sung a hymn. The recreation after dinner 
was a game of cards—not of the ordinary sort—but one by 
which they learned a thousand inventions all founded on arith- 
metic. Other mathematical sciences, as geometry, astronomy, 
and music were then taught, while the pupils were sitting oi 
digesting their food; the time which was allotted to this purpose 
concluding with their singing a piece of music in four or five 
parts, or upon a theme.f It is at the same time specified that it 
was not merely vocal music that Gargantua learned, but that he 
was taught all sorts of musical instruments. The description of this 
intellectual part of his education, is followed by a most elaborate 
account of gymnastic exercises, for the profession of arms was the 
profession of a gentleman, and Gargantua had to learn every 
feat of strength and agility. These exercises finished he went 
home to supper, and here a system of instruction was adopted 
similar to that of the table-talk, for he passed through meadows, 
observed the trees and plants, and compared them with all that 


* Do we not seem to hear one of the charming colloquies of Erasmus ? 
+ By this it is meant, no doubt, that he studied counter-point. 
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is said of them in ancient authors, making at the same time 
botanical collections, for which purpose a young page attended 
him. Arrived at home passages were again repeated of what 
had been read, and the pupils sat down to supper, during which 
the reading commenced at dinner was continued, or they in- 
dulged in instructive conversation. Games with cards and dice, 
or feats of legerdemain, filled up the evening till nearly bedtime; 
and the last thing they did before they said their prayers and 
retired, was to observe the aspect of the stars from the most open 
part of the house. These were the studies for fine days; in the 
rainy weather the course was modified in some respects; the time 
otherwise spent in the open air being passed in the workshops of 
different artificers, so that Gargantua might learn every depart- 
ment of practical life. 

The whole object of this course of education was to make 
Gargantua a thoroughly accomplished gentleman. He was to be 
a walking Encyclopedia: a living representative of all the arts, 
sciences, and learning that prevailed at the time. Not a moment, 
it will be perceived, was to be lost in the acquisition of knowledge; 
one of the most important accomplishments being the art of 
making happy allusions to ancient authors, and every effort being 
made to secure facility in this respect. This being the beau idéal 
of a complete education, how clearly do we see the origin of those 
books, crammed with erudition, which occur in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, such as the works of Rabelais himself, of 
Montaigne, and of our own Burton. 

Of the obscenity which prevailed in the time of Rabelais, his 
own romance is a most formidable witness. Now it stands as an 
isolated specimen of indecency ; and the manners of the period 
in which it was written have in some cases been forgotten by all 
but the antiquary, and in others have been softened to meet the 
modest glance of the modern reader. But the work of Rabelais 
was, of old, the book that an accomplished gentleman was bound 
to read. His five volumes were the ‘delectable’ recreation of 
the court; the pedant and the bigot might decry them, but the 
‘good society’ of the period was decidedly in their favour. 
Times have changed, and now, when we look at Rabelais, we 
cannot help wondering that a period could exist when such a 
writer was fashionable. To a reader of modern times the a 
of Rabelais appears something tremendous ; there is no book ad- 
mitted as literature, which will bear a moment's comparison with 
‘ Pantagruel’ for indecency. He who has his mind stored with 
the most objectionable passages of Swift, Sterne, Boccaccio, and 
the Elizabethan dramatists, may fancy that he knows the limit to 
which grossness in writing may extend. But, alas, if he has not 
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read Rabelais, his knowledge in this respect is as nothing ; he 
cannot conceive the full strong torrent of undisguised and ela- 
borated filth which rolls through a work as bulky as Don Quixote. 
We have an English translation of it, commenced by Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, and completed by Motteux ; the portion of which, 
by the first-named translator, is an instance of penetration into 
the spirit of a foreigner, which is perhaps not to be matched by 
any other book in the world. It is a sini monument of the 
force and variety of the English language: the ability with which 
each low French word has been represented by a corresponding 
bit of English vulgarity, there shines forth as a standing marvel. 
But honest Sir Thomas had nothing of the Bowdler in his com- 
position; he did not strive to make a ‘family’ Rabelais; nay, 
when it was possible, we grieve to say he rather loved to insert a 
little dirt on his own responsibility, when he did not find it in 
the original ; a tendency in which he was followed by the French- 
man, Motteux, who continued his translation, and who abounded 
in outrageous indecency, while he wanted the force and the feli- 
city in discovering corresponding expressions, which distinguished 
Urquhart. Therefore do we earnestly advise every father of a 
family to keep from his house, or, at any rate, under very secure 
lock and key, the English version of Rabelais. The French 
original is not so dangerous, as it is furnished with a kind of na- 
tural barrier against indiscriminate reading, by the old style and 
spelling ; but as for the translation, we can conceive no event 
more horrible than the opening of it, by chance, in the midst 
of a respectable family. The terror excited by a bomb-shell, flung 
into the midst of a quiet tea-party; or by some intended ‘aside,’ 
repeated ‘aloud’ by a quick-eared child; or by an oath, uttered 
by the smallest urchin in an evangelical preparatory school; would 
be trivial to that of perceiving Urquhart’s Rabelais opened by a 
young lady in white muslin. 

But let us beware of leaving an unjust impression. If Rabelais 
surpasses all other writers in obscenity, it should be remarked that 
there is in his licentiousness nothing of that feverish pleasure in 
contemplating human nature on its most disgusting side, which 
is so much a characteristic of Swift. There is nothing so re- 
a in the romance of Rabelais as Gulliver’s visit to the 

ouynhmns. Moreover his licentiousness does not take an im- 
moral tendency. Written with a freedom of speech absolutely 
unparalleled, his book does not contain a line that can stimulate the 
passions, or gratify the pampered taste of the voluptuary. In 
this respect he is like Swift, as in his freedom from misanthropy 
he is above him. Indeed his ribaldry and indecency resemble 
those of an elderly gentleman of the old school, who, after the 
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third bottle of wine, indulges in a volley of gross tales and al- 
lusions. In a word, there is nothing that shows an unhealthy 
nature in the licentiousness of Rabelais. 

Religion and the study of the ancients were the chief objects 
among the learned of the time of Rabelais, but he does not stop 
at these. There is scarcely a theme in which the mind of man 
could be employed in his age, that he does not touch with more or 
less emphasis. We can see the spirit of free inquiry awaking, the 
reign of authority sinking, in every direction as we turn over his 
pages. The growing disrespect of the scholastic philosophy, the 
innovating attempts of Ramus, a disregard of the solemn dictates 
of the Sorbonne, the weariness at the pedantry of law-courts, and 
countless other features of the sixteenth century,—all these find a 
place in the ‘ Pantagruel,’ and it is from its free representation of 
so many subjects, that the book of Rabelais is eminently the book 
of the age. The men of the age could turn over his pages, un- 
offended at the indelicacy which was then fashionable, and might 
laugh or reflect at his bidding: they were sure to find something 


to interest, some thought that would respond toa thought in 
their own bosoms, or throw some light on their own doubts. His 
fame rapidly spread beyond the limits of his own country; and 
in Shakspeare’s ‘As You Like It’ we have an allusion, which 


renders it probable that ‘ Pantagruel’ soon found its way among 
all the readers of this country, so completely does the reference 
seem like one to a thing universally known. 

Having thus observed the features of the sixteenth century 
which are represented in the book of Rabelais, let us look more 
particularly at the book itself, the circumstances in which it 
was written, and the fortunes of the author. While Rabelais has 
been encumbered with commentators, there has been a lack of 
satisfactory biographies. Every body seems to have been thinking 
about the book, but few to have troubled their heads about the 
man. M. Jacob, however, gives us reason to hope that he will 
some day favour us with a complete life of Rabelais, and in his 
edition he has published an introductory biography, the result 
of his own researches, which is far more copious than that which 
is usually prefixed to the works. It is of this biography that we 
avail ourselves on the present occasion. 

About 1483 (for even the precise year is uncertain), Frangois 
Rabelais was born at Chinon in Touraime, where his father kept 
an inn. He had also a farm in the neighbourhood, in which 
excellent wine was produced, afterwards celebrated by Rabelais in 
his romance, who never let slip an opportunity of alluding to the 
pleasures of conviviality. This farm was situated near the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Seuillé, and it was here that he commenced the 
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education which was to qualify him for the profession of a monk. 
When old enough for his novitiate he entered the Franciscan 
convent of Fontenay-le-Courti, in Poitou, and he received the 
order of priesthood about the year 1511. Already he began to fall 
into bad odour with the monks. He studied Greek with exces- 
sive ardour, and whether, as M. Jacob says, his companions did not 
like to see their own indolence shamed by his industry, or whether 
they honestly objected to a passion for heathen wniters, it is on 
record that his studies were considered as little less than heretical. 
Two kindred minds, however, he found among the monks: Antoine 
Ardillon who afterwards became abbot, and Pierre Amy who 
corresponded in Greek with the great philologist Budé (Budzeus): 
and his familiarity with literature obtained him many friends out 
of the convent, among whom were the brothers Du Bellay, who 
proved his greatest benefactors through life. 

The hostility against Rabelais assumed a serious _- An 
accusation was brought against him, the effect of which was a 
condemnation to perpetual imprisonment in the subterranean 
vaults of his monastery. The crime of which he was accused is 
uncertain, and all sorts of contradictory accounts exist on this 
subject. According to some he had distributed certain mis- 
chievous drugs among the monks, the effect of which was any 
thing but favourable to the maintenance of vows of celibacy; ac- 
cording to others he made the peasants drunk at a village, and 
~ age 4 preached debauchery; while another record attributes to 
him the working of a sham miracle, the tale being that he dressed. 
himself up like St. Francis, and stationed himself where the statue 
of that saint was usually placed, on purpose to astonish the de- 
votees whom he sprinkled with a most unholy substitute for 
holy water. We have no historical reason for preferring one of 
these legends from the others, but from what we generally know 
of the character of Rabelais, and from the tenor of his writings, 
we should be most inclined to give credence to the last. The 
condemnation was carried into effect, and he suddenly disappeared 
from the sight of his friends. Rabelais on bread and water in a 
subterraneous dungeon! What a narrow chance had the jovial 
Friar John, and the eccentric Panurge, and the wise Gargantua, 
of coming into existence! Whata world of good fellows would 
have been nipped in the bud, had not Rabelais been one of the 
luckiest of men. 

His learning and his oddities had contributed to imprison 
him, the same causes set him again at liberty. His friends, who 
were delighted with his qualities, discovered his unhappy posi- 
tion, and not only succeeded in delivering him, but the more 
influential among them obtained an indulgence from Pope Cle- 
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ment VII., by virtue of which he could pass into the Bene- 
dictine order, enter the abbey of Maillezais in Poitou, bear 
the habit of a regular canon, and, in spite of his former vow of 
poverty, enjoy those benefices which he could hold as a Bene- 
dictine. The rules of this order were much more consistent with 
the taste of Rabelais than those of the Franciscans, but nevér- 
theless he did not assume their habit; adopting that of a secular 
riest, and attaching himself to Geoffroi d’Estissac, Bishop of 
aillezais, who had been a friend of his youth. At this period 
(from about 1525 to 1530) he made the acquaintance of several 
eminent men, among whom were the poet Clement Marot, and the 
reformer Calvin, with the latter of whom a tie was formed by his 
knowledge of the Greek language. Besides, not only when he first 
abandoned a convent life, but even in after times, the reformers 
hoped to win him to their party, and it is to disappointment in 
this respect that Calvin’s subsequent hostility against Rabelais may 
be attributed. There is no doubt Rabelais felt with the move- 
ment; but he rather chose to scoff at the Church of Rome by 
himself, patronized by bishops and cardinals, than to join the sect 
of innovators. We are occasionally reminded of the character of 
Erasmus by that of Rabelais. 

The quiet life which he was now leading soon terminated, and 
an event happened which was most important in its influence on 
his fortunes. The fire of persecution broke out against all who 
were suspected of holding heretical opinions. In the case of 
Clement Marot, the proof that he had eaten bacon in Lent was 2 
sufficient ground for a criminal process; Louis Berquin, who was 
a Lutheran, was burned alive in the Place de Gréve in April, 
1530. Rabelais, who hated monks as monks hated him, had said 
quite enough against those of his vicinity to be in a perilous situ- 
ation. Much attached as he was to his native town, to his friends, 
to the soil of Touraine and Poitou, the only sof he had as yet 
trod, he felt compelled to fly to a great distance. Montpellier 
was at the height of its glory as a school of medicine, and thither 
the ci-devant monk went to study. 

A curious story is told of Rabelais’ first visit to Montpellier. On 
the day of his arrival he jomed the crowd who were on their way 
to the Faculty of Medicine, to hear a public thesis. As soon as 
the discussion turned upon the nature of plants, he showed his 
dissatisfaction by such extraordinary gestures, that he drew upon 
him the attention of the whole assembly. The dean invited hi 
to enter the lists, and to take part in the discussion, which he did, 
displaying so much profundity and tact, that he gained general 
applause, and this thesis was reckoned a sufficient substitute for 
that which was usually required to obtain a bachelor’s degree. 
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He made immense progress in his studies at Montpellier, and at 
once stamped himself as a scholar by using a Greek manuscript of 
Hippocrates and Galen to correct the errors in the Latin version 
adopted by the University. His merry disposition displayed itself 
here, as elsewhere, and without any sorrowful consequences; his 
amusement being to write farces, and to act them with his fellow- 
students, many of whom afterwards became the greatest medical 
luminaries of the age. All seemed to love and esteem him, and 
though he had not been admitted to a doctor’s degree, he was 
considered one of the most learned professors of the institution. 
Soon a signal service which he did to the University caused him 
to be regarded almost as a patron saint. Chancellor Duprat, 
minister of Francis 1, had attempted to diminish some of the pri- 
vileges of Montpellier, probably from a wish to elevate the rival 
faculty of Paris, and Rabelais was deputed to plead the cause of 
his University. He accordingly went to Paris, dressed himself in 
a long green robe, and an Armenian cap, to which he fastened a 
- of spectacles, while an inkhorn was suspended at his girdle. 

e then posted himself in the Hotel d’Hercule, where the chan- 
cellor resided, and collected such a crowd, that the minister came 
to the window to discover the cause, and perceiving the odd figure 
in the street, sent out to inquire who it was. ‘I am the flayer of 
calves,” answered Rabelais. Rendered still more curious by this 
reply, Duprat again sent out to know why he came to Paris. Then 
did Rabelais commence a new course of eccentricity, for he answered 
the page who brought the inquiry in Latin; and on the page 
sending a gentleman who spoke that language, he replied in 
Greek. A Greek scholar being found, he answered in Spanish; 
then he proceeded to Italian, German, English, and at last talked 
Hebrew. Duprat was so much struck by this display of erudition, 
that he ordered the facetious scholar to be introduced to him. 
Rabelais immediately dropped his eccentricities, and speakin 
French, explained his mission to the chancellor, who was so oak 
pleased with him that he confirmed all the privileges of Mont- 

lier. ‘This was an elaborate method of obtaining an object, but 

belais knew his man. Duprat was remarkable for his appre- 
ciation of talent, and perhaps no other plan would have proved 
equally effectual. 

We have said that this act caused Rabelais to be revered almost 
as the patron saint of Montpellier. Yes, even at the present day, 
though it is nearly three hundred years since he died, is a custom 
in vogue which is designed to perpetuate his memory. The robe 
which he wore at the Cabouaiay was preserved, and the bachelors, 


on — their sixth examination, were obliged to wear it. 
ch successive wearer cut off a piece, and kept it as a sacred 
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relic,—till, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, it became 
so short it scarcely reached the girdle. In 1610 it was replaced 
by another, and in 1720 a new substitute was found necessary. 
The chancellor of the faculty, Francois Ranchin, held that this 
pious office was due to the memory of Rabelais. 

All Rabelais’ reminiscences of Montpellier must have been 
pleasant, and there is no doubt that his medical studies had a most 
decided effect on his mind. No pedantry appears more to his 
taste than the pedantry of anatomy, and it 1s with singular de- 
light that in his romance he revels among the learned names of 
the bones and other parts of the human frame. In his deserip- 
tions of battles he has followed Homer in the minute account of 
the wounds of his warriors; and indeed one of his commentators 
has established a parallel between him and the Greek poet; but 
there is this difference, that he so describes the injury received 
that none but an anatomist can comprehend it. Partly, no doubt, 
he was influenced by that teasing delight in mystifying his 
readers which appears throughout his work; but we cannot help 
thinking another feeling occasionally actuated him, and that while 
he was minutely describing the particular joint, which a particular 
sword-cut had divided, he was saying, with self-satisfaction, ‘ It is 
I who was the idol of the faculty of Montpellier.’ 

We find, however, that he quitted the University in 1532, 
without even taking a doctor’s degree. He went to Lyons, and 
commenced literary labours, probably filling the situation of cor- 
rector of the press to Gryphius—a situation which in those days 
was suited to a man of letters. He edited several of the works of 
Hippocrates and Galen, collected into one volume; also two lite 
forgeries, which had been palmed upon him as genuine anti- 
quities;* beginning, as a recreation from his severer studies, that 
species of writing to which he now owes his sole celebrity. It 
will be observed that Rabelais commenced his career late in life ; 
he was forty-two years of age when first he visited Montpellier, 
and he was about fifty when he published the first version of 
‘ Gargantua.’ 

This first ‘Gargantua’ is a matter of speculation among the 
learned. The ‘ Gargantua’ which now forms the first book of 
the romance, was not in reality published till after the second 
book, which opens the history of Pantagruel. Within the last 
few years an old romance, called ‘ La Chronique Gargantuine,’ 
attracted attention, and M. Brunet, a French savant, seems first 
to have raised the question whether this romance was from the 


* Ex reliquiis venerande antiquitatis, Lucii Cuspioli testamentum ; item con- 
tractus venditionis, antiquis Romanorum temporibus initus, Lugd. Gryph. 1532. 
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pen of Rabelais. M. Jacob decides that the ‘ Chronique Gargan- 
tuine’ is, in fact, the ‘ Gargantua’ published by Rabelais in 1532; 
and to render his edition as complete as possible, consistently with 
its size, has inserted a few extracts from the old work. Assuming 
the hypothesis that this is by Rabelais, we find that in 1532 the 
author's chief purpose was to hold up to ridicule the romances 
of chivalry, a that he by no means aimed at that general satire 
which is so conspicuous in the later production. The Gargantua 
of the ‘ Chronique’ is the son of Grandgousier and Galemelle, a 
giant and giantess, created by the enchantments of Merlin. A 
large mare is provided for these huge creatures to ride upon, and 
the feats of strength which she performs are retained by Rabelais 
in the later romance. By the advice of Merlin the parents pro- 
ceed with their gigantic child to the court of Arthur, but die in 
Brittany, where they have stopped to cast into the sea two rocks, 
the Mount St. Michel and Tombelaine. The young Gargantua 
takes a trip to Paris to console himself for the loss of his parents, 
and astounds the inhabitants by sitting on one of the towers of 
Notre Dame, with his legs in the Seine, his purpose being to hang 
the church-bells to the collar of his mare, until he is at last bribed 
to relinquish the scheme by the Parisians. This incident is also 
retained in the later ‘Gargantua.’ Merlin conducts him in a 
cloud to Britain, where King Arthur has just been defeated by 
the Gogs and Magogs, but the assistance of Gargantua turns 
the scale, and the hostile nation is thoroughly routed. Mon- 
strous tales are recorded of the quantity that Gargantua eats, 
the vastness of his attire, and the deeds that he performs in defeat- 
ing the Irish and the Dutch(!), with whom King Arthur is at 
war. A new giant, twelve cubits high, comes to the assistance of 
the Gogs and Magogs, but Gargantua doubles him up, bags him 
like game, and so carries him dead to the British court. To com- 
plete the extravagance, the chronicler records that Gargantua 
remained at Arthur’s court exactly two hundred years, three 
months, and four days. His fate, at the end of this period, was 
somewhat like that of Hylas, for he was carried off to fairy-land, 
by Melusina and Morgane la Faye. 

This book, according to M. Jacob’s belief, is the one of which, 
as the author boasts in the prologue to ‘ Pantagruel,’ more copies 
were sold in two months than of the Bible in nine years. A 
second edition appeared which bears neither date nor indication 
of the place of publication, and in 1533 was published ‘ Pantagruel, 
the horrible and dreadful deeds and prowesses of the very renowned 
Pantagruel, King of the Dipsodes, son of the great 0 Gargantua, 
newly composed by Master Alcofribus Nasier.’ Here, after much 


uncertainty and conjecture, we tread terra firma. This ‘ Pan- 
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tagruel’ is the second book of the romance in its present state, and 
Alcofribus Nasier is an anagram for Frangois Rabelais. 

The success of the book was prodigious. At Lyons three edi- 
tions were published in 1533. All France, except the doctors of 
the Sorbonne and the monks, against whom the satire was e 
cially aimed, received with delight a work so novel in its én 
racter, so overflowing with fancy, abounding in such home truths. 
The merry laughed lnatily at the merry form in which the author 
presented his thoughts, the grave admired the gravities which 
they could see peering from beneath the cap and bells. The 
word of the age was spoken, and all were forced to hear. The 
little piece called ‘La Pantagrueline Prognostication,’ which is 
generally inserted in the works of Rabelais, and is a burlesque on 
astrological predictions, was published shortly afterwards, and 
shared the success of the ‘ Pantagruel.’ We shall return to the 
romance presently. 

The year 1534 brought with it a new epoch in the life of 
Rabelais. Jean du Bellay, bishop of Paris, was on his way to Rome 
to effect a reconciliation between our Henry VIII. and the church, 
and passing through Lyons, found his old friend Rabelais. He 
offered to take him to Rome in the capacity of physician, and the 
offer was accepted with joy; for Rabelais had long wished to see the 
once capital of the world, to study its antiquities, and to observe 
the natural phenomena of the country. All the moments he could 
spare from his avocation, he devoted to the collection of materials 
for a topographical work on Rome, until he abandoned the design 
of writing it, upon hearing that he had been anticipated by Bar- 
thélémi Marliani, a Milanese antiquary. With the pope Clement 
VII., who loved a jest, and was not scrupulous about a. little 
licence, Rabelais became a favourite; and the facetie which he is 
said to have uttered at the papal court for the amusement of his 
holiness, belong to that class of anecdotes which find their way 
into the collections of all ages and countries. M. Jacob advises us 
neither to admit nor reject them without due deliberation. 

The sojourn of Rabelais at Rome was not for more than six 
months; yet within that period he managed to make himself 
master of the Arabic language. Returning to Lyons, he resumed 
his studies, and superintended a reprint by Gryphius, of Marliani’s 
topography of ancient Rome. He was made physician of the 
Grand Hopital, lectured on anatomy, and particularly distinguished 
himself by a discourse which he eda the internal structure 
of the body, over the corpse of a criminal which he had dissected. 
Astronomy also occupied his serious attention. Many hours of the 
night were spent in his observatory, and he published a new al- 
manack for 1535, calculated for the city of Lyons. It is necessary 
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to bear in mind these severe studies of Rabelais, to estimate the 
value of his romance, the composition of which formed the amuse- 
ment of his little leisure; for then we shall recollect what sort of a 
man he was who scoffed so openly at the institutions of centuries, 
and imbodied in his own person that disregard of authority, 
which was working such changes. He was no frivolous jester, 
who, incapable of a serious thought, was laughing at things beyond 
his capacity. He was an earnest, patient, severe student, a critical 
linguist, an adept in natural science. He seems to have acquired 
all that his age could teach, to have grasped branch after branch 
of learning with incredible strength, and Senha thus raised him- 
self to the highest point—he jested. The torrent of his imagina- 
tion often led him astray; a finished work of art would have been 
impossible from one whose mind was continually darting forth 
emanations in a thousand different directions; but he could not 
sin from ignorance or frivolity. His large book is a giant-jest 
uttered by a giant-intellect. 

In 1535 appeared the life of ‘Gargantua:’ that is to say, the 
life which forms the first book of the romance in its present shape. 
And now we will take a glance at this book, and the portion of 
‘Pantagruel’ which he had previously published. Though the 
latter was first in the order of production, we reserved a notice of 
it till we came to the publication of ‘Gargantua,’ as that is first 
in the order of the story. 

The author begins in his prologue by hallooing on his readers 
to the enjoyment of his book; he addresses them in hearty rol- 
licking language, that reminds us of “ Mine host of the Garter.” 
All jolly souls are of his fraternity, and to them alone does he 
dedicate the fruit of his labour. He approaches them, as it were, 
with a slap on the back, and opens his address by calling them, 
** Most illustrious topers” (Beuveurs trés illustres). Yes, and 
throughout his five books are these roaring boys in his mind. 
He loves every now and then to throw out a hint that he has not 
forgotten them, bidding them to fill and pass on. The whole 
romance may be supposed to be uttered across a board replenished 
with glasses and tankards,—to form the leading enjoyment of a 
learned revel. The doors are shut, the glasses are brimming, 
and the host and his guests may roar at the world and its insti- 
tutions ad libitum. The “ topers” are then gravely told, that 
high and lofty mysteries are couched in these quaint stories : 
that the tales are like apothecaries’ boxes, which, painted with 
deformed figures without, contain precious drugs within.* This 


* These boxes Rabelais calls Silenes, stating that in Plato’s ‘Symposium,’ 
Socrates was compared to them by Alcibiades. He makes a mistake ; for it is 
to the god Silenus that Socrates is compared. 
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would naturally seem to denote the quantity of satire and of 
matter for reflection, which really is conveyed under a jocose 
form: but so simple an explanation does not suit the laborious 
commentators of Rabelais. "No ! It isa solemn hint to the reader 
that the whole work is a complete allegory. With due submis- 
sion, we cannot help thinking that the commentators carved out 
for themselves a world of useless labour. 

The tale is preceded by a fragmentary piece written in verse, 
and called ‘ he Fanfreluches Antidotées,’ which the author 
states was found in a brazen tomb on the road to Nancy, toge- 
ther with the genealogy of Gargantua. This poem is a jumble 
from which the reader will in vain attempt to extract any sense 
whatever; but therefore has it proved a — bait for the 
commentators, and raised an appetite for solution more than 
usually sharp. M.Jacob calls their researches “ sottes reveries.” 
The ‘ Fanfreluches’ ended, the history of Gargantua begins. 
We have nothing of the story of King Arthur and Merlin, nor 
of the journey to Britain. Grandgousier, the father of Gargan- 
tua, is introduced to us as a very domestic giant, who loved to 
drink neat, and primed himself with salt meats. On one occasion, 
having a large quantity of tripe of which he could not dispose, 
he invited the burghers of all the towns in his vicinity, and gave 
them a grand feast. The gossip of the guests over this feast forms 
a chapter peculiarly ‘‘ Rabelaical.” It is the favourite trick of 
Rabelais to heap together as many words and expressions as he 
possibly can find in reference to the same thing: as if, having 
chosen a trivial theme, he would load it with as many varieties as 
itcan bear. ‘Thus, sometimes, when one verb would fully convey 
his meaning, he will fire off some twenty or thirty, completely 
synonymous, or differing from each other by the merest shade : 
sometimes, instead of one proverb or popular saying, he will in 
the same spirit fill whole pages with collections of the kind. 
Would he describe the games of cards that a man plays, he gives 
the name of every game that he has heard of: long series of 
predicates to any given subject he delights im, often printing them 
m the form of a list. We will just give a scrap from the chapter 


of gossip. 


“ *Then did they commence their chat over the afternoon’s collation, 
and forthwith began flagons to go, hams to trot, giblets to fly, bowls 
to ring. Draw, hand hither, fill, mix. Give it me without water ; thus, 
my friend, tip me off this glass handsomely; hand a weeping glass of 
claret. A truce to thirst. Ha, false fever, wilt thou not be gone? By 


* In these translated extracts, Urquhart’s version has been used, but has not 
been implicitly followed. 
VOL. XXXI. NO. LXII. Z 
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my faith, godmother, I cannot as yet enter in the humour of being 
merry. You have caught cold, gammer. Yes.—By the belly of St. 
Quenet, let us talk of drinking. I only drink at my hours like the 
pope’s mule; I never drink but in my breviary, like a good father 
guardian. Which was first, thirst or drinking? Thirst, for who would 
have drunk without thirst in the time of innocence? Drinking, 
for privatio presupponit habitum. I am learned: Fecundi calices 
quem non fecére disertum? As for us innocents, we drink too much 
without any thirst at all. Iam no unthirsty sinner. If I have not a 
present thirst, I have a thirst to come, and I am beforehand with it, 
mark ye. I drink for the thirst to come; I drink eternally. This is an 
eternity of drinking, and a drinking of eternity. Let us sing, drink—a 
match—bowl it off. Where is my bowl? What, I only drink by 
proxy. Do you soak yourselves to get dry, or dry yourselves to soak ? 
Ido not understand theory, but I help myself a little by practice. I 
soak, I moisten, I drink, and all for fear of dying. Drink always, and 
you will neverdie. If I do not drink I am dry, and then I am dead. 
My soul will fly to some froggery. The soul never dwelleth in the dry.” 


And so on—and so on. What a wild rattle of mirth is before 
us! we can hear the bawl of the vivas and the clink of the glass! 
How does the humour bubble up, and sparkle, and disperse itself, 
till we have an atmosphere of jollity !| ‘To imitate the style, now 
it is once found, is not so difficult, but the wealth of humour which 
was requisite to originate this sort of drollery was enormous. 

The feast had rather an unhappy issue. Poor Gargamelle, the 
wife of Grandgousier, being pregnant, made herself ill by eating 
too much tripe. The consequence was an irregularity in the birt 
of Gargantua, similar to that of Minerva. The goddess sprang 
from the brain of her father, the giant Gargantua issued from the 
ear of his mother. Rabelais having once got his hero safe into the 
world, elaborately describes the vastness of his appetite, and the 
quantity of stuff requisite to make his clothes, informing the reader 
that his colours were white and blue, and displaying a world of 
desultory learning and mock philosophy in a disquisition on the 
signification of these colours. Young eases was not a child 
that promised much, and his unamiable qualities are set forth at 
great length. He was always rolling in the dirt, smutting his 
face, and indulging in other nasty peculiarities which decency 
forbids us to record, but which honest Master Francois takes great 
pains to render perfectly clear and intelligible. The youth had like- 
wise a marvellous habit of flying in the teeth of all that wisdom which 
is handed down by old proverbs, and it is by a long list of these 
proverbs that his delinquencies are set forth. Thus he would strike 
the iron before it was hot, he would put the cart before the horse 
(cattle), he would always look a gift horse in the mouth, and he 
hoped to catch larks when the sky fell. Though a mauvais sujet, 
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he was however like many others a great favourite of the fair sex, 
and the ladies of his father’s court expressed their fondness in terms 
more ardent than delicate. His father he soon convinced he was 
a youth of superior talent, by a very ingenious dissertation and a 
brace of poems, on a subject at which we dare not so much as hint, 
though the chapter which we have in mind is the one which will 
be most firmly retained by the readers of Rabelais. Grandgousier 
breaks out into perfect rapture at the prodigy he has begotten, and 
sets him to learn Latin under various preceptors, who continue to 
instruct him without much profit durmg an absurd number of 
years (for every thing must be gigantic), till at last the old-fashioned 
system of education is given up in disgust, and the improved 
method, which we have already shown as representing Rabelais’ 
notion of perfection, isadopted. Gargantua visits Paris, attended 
by his wise professor Ponocrates, and there astonishes the citizens 
by taking away the bells from Notre-Dame: this being the portion 
of the story that corresponds with the old ‘ Chronique.’ After 
two or three circumstances connected with the restoration of the 
bells are narrated, the story takes us back to Grandgousier’s land, 
where a war has broken out with the inhabitants of Lerné, in con- 
sequence of a squabble that took place between some cake-bakers 
(fouaciers) of this country and the shepherds of Grandgousier. 
The people of Lerné commit dreadful ravages, but in one instance 
mistake their mark by attacking the abbey of Seuillé, where a ma- 
rauding party is defeated with greatslaughter by the valour of a 
single monk, the redoubted Friar John. Thus are we introduced 
to one of Rabelais’ most famous heroes; introduced to him as he 
is employed in a work which is completely suited to him. Out 
he marches with his cross in his hand, fearing nothing, and de- 
molishing a foe at every step, prefacing his achievements with a 
torrent of blasphemy, the beau idéal of a fighting, swaggering, 
drinking monk. Throughout the book he dashes on regardless of 
every thing in this world orthe next. If there is a shipwreck or askir- 
mish, Friar John. is foremost in the bustle; fear is unknown to him; 
if a joke more than usually profane is to be uttered, Friar John is 
the spokesman. The swearing, bullying phrases, are all put in the 
mouth of Friar John. Rabelais loved this lusty friar,—this mass 
of lewdness, debauchery, profanity and valour. He is the “ fine 
fellow” of the book, and the author always seems in a good humour 
when he makes him talk. 

Grandgousier does all he can to make peace with Picrochole, 
the sovereign of Lerné, but without effect. Picrochole is swayed 
by evil councillors, peace is not to be bought, and young Gar- 
gantua is summoned from Paris to deliver his father from the foe. 
On his way home he has two or three conflicts with the enemy, 
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and when he arrives, cannon-balls fall from his head as he combs 
it, to the astonishment of his parent. Eating a salad which grows 
in theneighbourhood, he unawares takes into his mouth half-a-dozen 
pilgrims whe have sheltered themselves under the leaves for fear 
of the enemy. By skipping about with their staves, the unlucky 
devotees manage to avoid contact with his grinders, till at last 
one strikes the cleft of a hollow tooth ; the pain which this occa- 
sions him makes him search his mouth, and the pilgrims are de- 
livered. The fame of Friar John travelling to the castle of Grand- 
gousier, he is invited as a guest, and merry is the conversation of the 
whole party over their table. The forces of Grandgousier, headed 
by Gargantua, then go out against the enemy; sundry deeds of 
valour are narrated, Friar John distinguishing himself most glo- 
riously; and the conflict terminates in a complete victory over 
the people of Lerné. With the reward given by Grandgousier to 
the conquerors, and the building of the Abbey of Theleme as a 
special recompence to Friar John, the work called ‘ Gargantua’ 
concludes. 

The Abbey of Theleme is the very reverse of a Catholic reli- 
gious house, being an edifice consecrated to the highest state of 
worldly civilization. As the discipline of Gargantua represents 
Rabelais’ notion of a perfect education, so may we suppose the 
manners of the abbey show what he considered to be the perfec- 
tion of polished society. Religious hypocrites, pettifogging attorneys 
and usurers are excluded; gallant ladies and gentlemen, and faith- 
Sul expounders of the scriptures, are invited by the inscription over 
the gate. The motto of the establishment is Fay ce que vouldras 
(Do what thou wilt), and the whole regulations of the convent 
are such as to secure a succession of elegant recreations accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the inhabitants, the costume of the ‘ devotees’ 
being the most fashionable of the age. For a moment Rabelais 
changes the character of Friar John, by making him the head of 
such an institution. He was first described as illiterate, but 
Theleme is the seat of learning; with all his good qualities he 
appeared as a low debauchee, but here all is polished and elegant, 
and there is nothing by which debauchery is indicated ; but, as we 
have said, the change is but momentary, for in the subsequent 
books we find Friar John the same roaring, cursing, reckless, 
roistering blade as ever. He is supposed by many to be the por- 
trait of a monk whom Rabelais actually knew in his youth, while 
some commentators, who give an historical signification to the 
whole work, declare that he is no other than Jean du Bellay him- 
self, and that Theleme is the chateau of that prelate at St. Maur- 
des-Fossés. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that while the abbey is conse- 
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crated to asort of refined epicurism, faithful expounders of scrip- 
ture are among the invited guests, and there is a belief that Rabe- 
lais himself was founder of a secret sect called the ‘Pantagruelists,’ 
whose object it was to diffuse Calvinism among the populace, 
while the higher classes were only to be guided by the precepts of 
epicurean philosophy. Clement iinet and other eminent men of 
the time, are said to have belonged to the sect. This part of Ra- 
belais’ biography is enveloped in the deepest obscurity; but in our 
opinion, if the facts could be established, they would throw greater 
light on the meaning of Theleme than all the historical interpre- 
tations. 

The second book of Rabelais’ work which treats of Pantagruel, 
and which was published before ‘ Gargantua,’ has all the appear- 
ance of being first written, the subject beimg much more com- 
_ introduced to the reader than in the preceding book. 

ere we have the genealogy of Rabelais’ gigantic heroes, traced 
from the antediluvians; and to account for the preservation of the 
race in spite of the flood, without contradicting the scriptural 
record that Noah and his family were the only persons within the 
ark, the author adopts the rabbinical tradition of Og, king of 
Bashan, who is said to have escaped by sitting on the roof of the 
ark, and to have received sustenance from Noah. This legend he 
transfers to Hurtali, an ancestor of Gargantua, and a “ great eater 
of soups.” Pantagruel is the son of Gargantua by his wife 
Badebec, who dies in giving birth to him: which is not to be 
wondered at, when we learn that he came into the world ac- 
companied by eighty-one sellers of salt, each leading a mule by a 
halter; nine dromedaries laden with hams and smoked tongues; 
seven camels laden with eels; besides twenty-five waggons full of 
leeks, garlic, onions, and shalots. Born in the midst of a drought, 
when all the moisture of the earth was a salt iration, he is 
named Pantagruel, from a combination of a Grek (mavra) and 
an Arabic word, to signify “* All thirsty.” Throughout the whole 
of Rabelais the Bacchanal peeps, and he cannot christen his new 
hero without a reference to drinking. The mighty strength of 
the young giant, shown by records, is as extravagant as those 
which are written of his father. He is sent to Paris to study, 
where he visits the library of St. Victor, the catalogue of ak 
containing a list of books with strange names, conveys a mass of 
satire, much of the purport of which must now be lost. The 
letter which he receives while at Paris, from his father Gar- 
gantua, is such a valuable illustration of the history of the revival 
of learning, that we insert an extract. 

“ Now all learned disciplines are restored, the languages are revived, 
Greek (without which it is a shame that a person should call himself a 
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scholar), Hebrew, Chaldee, Latin. Printing, so correctly and elegantly, 
as it is now in use, has been invented in my age by divine inspiration, 
as, on the other hand, artillery was devised by the suggestion of the 
devil. The whole world is full of learned men, erudite professors, 
spacious libraries. And I am of opinion that neither in the time of Plato, 
nor of Cicero, nor of Papinian, were there such facilities for study as 
we have at present. Nor must any one henceforward appear in public, 
or in company, who has not been well polished in the workshop of 
Minerva. I see the robbers, executioners, adventurers, and hostlers of 
the present day, more learned than the doctors and preachers of my own 
time. Nay, the very women and girls have aspired to this honour and 
heavenly manna of sound learning. Old as Iam, I have been com- 
pelled to learn the Greek language, which I did not despise, like Cato, 
but which I had not leisure to study in my youth.* And I take much 
delight in reading Plutarch’s morals, the fine dialogues of Plato, the 
monuments of Pausanias, and the antiquities of Athenzus, expecting 
a hour when it shall please God my creator to call me from this 
earth . 

“* Whereupon, my son, I admonish thee to employ thy youth in profit- 
ing both in learning and in virtue. Thou art at Paris, thou hast thy 
preceptor Epistemon, and mayest learn both by the lively and spoken 
instructions of the master, and by the praiseworthy examples of the city. 
The languages I wish thee to learn perfectly. First Greek, as Quin- 
tilian will have it; then Latin; then Hebrew, for the holy scrip- 
tures ; and then Chaldee and Arabic. Thy Greek style I would have 
like that of Plato; thy Latin like that of Cicero. Let there be no 
history which is not present to thy memory, and to that end thou 
wilt receive much assistance from the writings on cosmography. Of 
the liberal arts, geometry, arithmetic, and music, I gave thee some taste 
when thou wert but five or six years old. Pursue the remainder, and 
learn all the canons of astronomy. As for judicial astrology, and the 
art of Lullius, leave those aside as whims and vanities. The fine texts 
of - law I would have thee learn by heart, and compare with philo- 
sophy. 

“y wish thee to study accurately the works of nature, so that there 
may be neither sea, river, nor fountain, of which thou dost not know the 
fishes. Likewise all the birds of the air; all the trees, and shrubs of the 
forest; all the grass of the field, all the metals hidden in the bowels of 
the earth ; the precious stones of the east and of the south; let none of 
these be unknown to thee. Then carefully consult the books of the 
Greek, Arabic, and Latin physicians, without despising the talmudists, 
and cabalists; and by frequent dissection, acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the other world ; I mean the microcosm, man. And at some hour of 
the day begin the study of the holy scriptures ; first, in Greek, the New 
Testament, and the epistles of the apostles; and then, in Hebrew, the 
Old Testament. In brief, let me see in thee an abyss of science; for 


* Rabelais seems to have forgotten this in describing the education of Gar- 
gantua, 
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henceforward, when thou becomest a man, and growest great, it will be 
necessary to leave this tranquillity and repose of study, and learn arms 
and chivalry for the defence of my house and the succour of my friends, 
in all circumstances, against evil-doers.” 


The description of the progress of learning in this epistle is 
simply eloquent and impressive. There is nothing in all the 
works of Rabelais more truly interesting than Gargantua’s educa- 
tion (already referred to), and this letter to his son. 

At Paris Pantagruel meets with Panurge, the malicious, the 
witty, the cowardly: the real hero of the story. Learned to the 
highest degree, this eccentric person is a kind of spoiled child, 
almost half-witted, and on that account the privileged jester of 
Pantagruel and his friends. In many instances it can be shown 
that Rabelais identified himself with Panurge; the costume that 
he wore when he had the interview with Duprat, was one that he 
afterwards assigned to this especial favourite; and the way in which 
he obtained an introduction to the minister by speaking a variety 
of languages, is precisely that which Panurge, being in great 
poverty, adopts to obtain the notice of Pantagruel. He is described 
as of middle stature, with an aquiline nose, handsome to look 
upon, rather loose in his morals, and subject to a disease called 
‘want of money.’ The great object of his life, previous to his 
acquaintance with Pantagruel, was the performance of countless 
malicious practical jokes, with the materials for which his nu- 
merous pockets are armed. In one he has little horns full of fleas, 
which he amuses himself by blowing upon the necks of the ladies 
in church; in another he has a store of hooks, that he may fasten 
people’s dresses together; in a third a bottle of oil that he may 
soil handsome suits; in another an itching powder, &c. &c.; so 
that the examination-room of the inquisition was not more richly 
stored with instruments for torture on a grand scale, than the 

ockets of Panurge with materials for inflicting petty miseries. 
These are no very amiable qualities, but nevertheless the reader 
always has an affection for Panurge. He stands in fine con- 
trast to Friar John, and there is a kind of friendly bickering 
constantly kept up between them. The lusty, roaring, bullying 
speeches are, as we have said, given to the monk, but the sly wag- 
— the odd conceits, and the astute sophistries, are given to 

anurge. Friar John butts his way through the world like a 


bull, while Panurge glides through it like a snake. 

While Pantagruel is in Paris he decides a lawsuit, the chief 
humour of which consists in the unintelligible jargon which is 
used by the pleaders on both sides, and by Pantagruel himself. 
The farrago of nonsense, which M. Jacob declares to be meant 
for nonsense and nothing else, has even rivalled the fanfreluches 
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in inspiring the commentators with a fever for expounding. 
Another feat in the metropolis of France is the victory which 
Panurge gains over an English scholar in a grand disputation, 
each party arguing by signs, and maintaining perfect silence. 
Pantagruel is summoned to his own country by the wars that 
have broken out there, just as his father was in the time of 
Grandgousier. A description of the war ensues; the preceptor 
Epistemon loses his head, and has it replaced by Panurge, when 
he gives an account of the infernal regions which his soul visited 
while he was lifeless. ‘The vast stature of Pantagruel is shown by 
his covering his army with his tongue, which the author stepping 
upon, he discovers in his mouth an entirely new world, the teet 
being huge mountains. Pantagruel proves victorious over his 
enemies. 

All that we can give of the books of Rabelais, saving an extract 
here and there, is the merest outline. None but those who have 
wane them can judge of the immense effect which they must 

ave produced on their first publication. It is enough for our 
purpose to say that the two volumes we have slightly noticed, were 
crammed with satire direct and indirect against the monks and 
theological professors. About the signification of his writings in 
other respects there might be doubts; here there could be none. 


Jest after jest, anecdote after anecdote, nay chapter after chapter 
had been written, to exhibit the monks as erudite only in lewd- 
ness, as holy only to have a mask for the most bestial ——— 


With the religious orders and the Sorbonne he was completely 
compromised. 

Shortly after the appearance of Gargantua occurred that me- 
morable event, which is considered the first beginning of those 
religious wars that deluged all France with blood, and of which 
Saint Bartholomew's day was a terrible offshoot. Blasphemous 
placards had been posted up one night in Paris, and this had such 
an effect on Francis I., that he declared he would cut off his own 
arm if he knew it were tainted with heresy, and ordered parlia- 
ment to use the utmost rigour. The signal of persecution thus 
given, it was carried on with ruthless alacrity. gr persons were 
tortured in the Place del’ Estrapade, in the presence of the king 
and all his court. Marot, who was then connected intimately 
with Rabelais, and is supposed to have been a ‘ Pantagruelist,’ fled 
to Navarre; while Rabelais betook himself to Italy, knowing that 
he had enemies enough in France to take advantage of the storm, 
and direct it against his head. 

This was in 1536. His friend Jean du Bellay was still at Rome, 
having been presented to the cardinalate by Paul III., successor 
to Clement VII. In his house Rabelais might remain perfectly 
sheltered from all dangers on account of his writings, but unfortu- 
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nately his enemies had a charge more serious against him, than 
that of heresy or atheism. Having been a monk, he had 
broken his rules and cast aside his habit—he was an apostate. His 
friends convinced him of the peril of his situation, and he accord- 
ingly addressed a petition to the pope, praying to be allowed to 
resume the Benedictine habit, to return to a monastery, and to 
practise medicine, with the reservation that he was to use neither 
steel nor fire: that is, that he was to be a physician only, and not 
asurgeon. In the management of this aifair, Rabelais displayed 
a most honourable feeling. He would not ask the intervention of 
his friend and protector Cardinal du Bellay, lest that friend might be 
involved in hostilities with the French clonay, by protecting their 
avowed enemy. The Cardinals Ghunicci and Simonetta inter- 
ceded for him, and his petition was granted. What a fine illus- 
tration is all this affair of the sixteenth century! A man is com- 
pelled to fly from France, on account of his attacks on the Catholic 
religion, and whither does he fly? To the seat of Catholicism— 
the papal court itself. And an he arrives there, who are his 
protectors? The Cardinals. 

Rabelais did not immediately return to France, but remaining 
at Rome so much exhausted his resources, that he was obliged to 
have recourse to his old friend, the Bishop of Maillezais. At length, 


in 1537, he proceeded to Montpellier, and there took up his de- 
gree as doctor of medicine, after which he returned to Paris, and 
practised with success. His position however was still insecure. 
He had, it is true, obtained the — absolution, and it was with 


his authority that he practised medicine; but those conditions of 
the absolution which required him to resume the Benedictine 
habit, and to return to his order, he had left unfulfilled. His friend 
Cardinal du Bellay was dissatisfied at seeing his protégé and phy- 
sician living thus in disobedience of injunctions, and wished him 
to quit the secular life. This Rabelais would have done, but he 
found that his disregard of the conditions had already cancelled 
the absolution, and a fresh petition to the pope was necessary. 
This new petition set forth that Du Bellay had made him Canon 
of the Convent of Saint Maur-des-Fossés, but that certain diffi- 
culties were in the way of his admission. These he prayed might 
be overruled, and that his former absolution might be confirmed. 
The bull which granted the first absolution is extant, and M. 
Jacob has given it in his biography, but it seems that the grant of 
the second absolution is not seul That it was granted there 
is little doubt, as Rabelais assumed the Benedictine habit, and 
removed his library to Saint Maur-des-Fossés. He did not how- 
ever remain confined here, but amused himself by paying visits to 
his friends in various parts, and his native place, Chinon; spending 
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much of his time with the brothers of Cardinal du Bellay, espe- 
cially Guillaume du Bellay, the Lord of Langey, highly cele- 
brated for his acts both in war and in diplomacy. The death of 
this veteran, and the circumstances attending it, had a great effect 
on Rabelais, who devoted a chapter in one of the latter books of 
his ‘ Pantagruel’ to the event. It was towards the end of 1542 
that Guillaume du Bellay, then lieutenant-general of the king’s 
forces in Piedmont, being informed of an intrigue of Charles V. 
—_ his royal master, set out to inform him of all that he knew. 

e died on the road, having bequeathed an annuity to Rabelais; 
and it is recorded that all his servants, terrified at divers ‘ horrific’ 
a which had occurred for some days, had fully anticipated 

is death. ‘The grave chapter in which the usually scoffing Ra- 
belais alludes to this event, and at the same time pays a compli- 
ment to his departed friend, is worthy an extract, and we insert it 
here, although we have not yet come to the book (the fourth) in 
which it appears. Pantagruel speaks: 

“Some souls are so nobie, precious, and heroic, that the heavens give 
us notice of their dislodgment and departure some days before it occurs. 
And as the prudent physician, seeing by prognostic signs that his patient 
is approaching his death, some days before gives notice to the wife, 
children, relatives, and friends, of the approaching decease of their hus- 
band, father or kinsman ; that during the remainder of the time he hath 
to live, they may admonish him to set his house in order ; to exhort and 
bless his children; to provide for his wife during her widowhood; to de- 
clare what will be necessary for the maintenance of the orphans ; so that 
he may not be surprised by death without making his will and providing 
for his soul and his house: so in like manner do the gracious heavens, 
as if rejoicing at the new reception of these blessed souls, seem to dis- 
charge fireworks of comets and meteoric phenomena, by which they sig- 
nify that within a few days such revered souls will leave their bodies and 
the earth. Nay they do more, since to declare the earth 
and the inhabitants thereof unworthy of the presence, society, and ad- 
vantage of such illustrious souls, they astound and terrify them by pro- 
digies, monsters, and other ominous signs, which appear in opposition to 
all the orders of nature. This we saw several days before the departure 
of the illustrious, generous, and heroic soul of the learned and preux 
Chevalier de Langey, of whom you have spoken. ‘I remember it well,’ 
said Epistemon, ‘ and my heart still shudders and trembles within its 
cavity, when I think of the various ‘horrific’ prodigies which we plainly 
saw five or six days before his decease. So that the Lords D’Assier, 
Chemant, Mailly of the one eye, Sainct Ayl, Villeneufve la Guyart, 
Master Gabriel physician of Savillan, Rabelais, Cohuan, Massuan, 
Maiorici, Bullon, Cercu called Bourguemaistre, Francois Proust, Ferron, 
Charles Girard, Frangois Bourré, and many other friends and servants 
of the deceased, gazed on each other without uttering a word ; but all 
believing, and foreseeing in their understandings, that France would 
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shortly be deprived of a perfect chevalier, necessary to her glory and 
protection, and that the heavens claimed him as due to them by natural 
right.’ ” 


It was now ten years since Rabelais had promised a continuation 
of his ‘ Tetennel’ and he was anxious to perform his promise, 
far from scared at the frightful persecution of all who were sus- 
pected of heresy. He cme? however to put his book in a 
manner under royal protection, by the pretence that the previous 
volumes had been corrupted by the printers, and that this had 
alone hindered him from publishing the continuation. <A. privi- 
lege signed by Francis I. made its appearance, in which all were 
forbidden to print or sell the first two volumes, excepting those 
whom Rabelais should furnish with true copies; and a sanction 
was given to the publication of the third. It was at the instance 
of powerful friends, some of them secret friends to the reformation, 
that Rabelais obtained this privilege. 

In the third book of the romance, a much higher tone is taken 
than in the two preceding. The resemblance to the old chivalric 
tales disappears, and the author now stands forth undisguisedly 
as a satirist of the world in which he lived. The different pro- 
fessions are passed in review, and all are treated at length. Ad- 
ventures are almost at a stand-still in this third book: it is a work 
of dissertations, argumentations, discussions, and sophistries. It 
completely astonished the public, which had become familiar to 
reckless extravagances and audacious drolleries, but had not looked 
for a ‘ critique of the world, as M. Jacob calls it. Pantagruel, 
who had never been a very marked character, now becomes little 
more than a wise monarch who interposes with good advice, and 
Panurge stands in unrivalled pre-eminence. On gaining his victory, 
Pantagruel has made Panurge governor of Salmigundin, in which 
capacity he soon contrives to waste his revenue. For immersin 
himself in debt, he has to endure the reproaches of his master; an 
his defence, in which he sets up an ohes of indebtedness, is a 
masterpiece of pompous burlesque; exactly the pleasantry that 
would have delighted an old scholar, and have set Erasmus in a 
roar. We cannot resist an extract. 


“TI give myself to the good Saint Babolin, if all my life I have not 
considered debts as a connexion and a tie of the heavens and the earth, 
the sole cement of the human race—(yea, without them all humanity 
would perish)—that they are, perhaps, that great soul of the universe, 
which, according to the academies, vivifies all things. To perceive 
that this is the case, represent to your calm mind the idea and form of 
some world (take if you please the thirtieth of those which the philo- 
sopher Metrodorus imagined) in which there shall be neither debtor nor 
creditor. A world without debts! Then among the stars will there be 
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no regular course, but all will be in disorder. Jupiter, not considering 
himself debtor to Saturn, will depose him from his sphere, and with his 
Homeric chain will suspend all the intelligences, gods, heavens, demons, 
heroes, devils, earth, sea, nay, all the elements. Saturn will ally him- 
self with Mars, and put all the world in confusion. Mercury will not 
be subservient to the others, he will cease to be their Camillus, as the 
Etruscan language has it, for he owes them nothing. Venus will be no 
more venerated, for she will have lent nothing. The moon will remain 
bloody and dark, for why should the sun impart to her any of his light? 
—he owes her nothing. The sun will no more shine upon the earth, 
the stars will exercise no beneficial influence, for earth hath desisted from 
lending them nourishment by vapours and exhalations, whereby Herac- 
litus said, the stoics proved, and Cicero maintained, the stars were 
nourished. Among the elements there will be no symbolization, no 
alternation, no transmutation. For the one will not think himself ob- 
liged to the other, owing him nothing. Earth will not become water, 
water will not be transmuted to air, air will not become fire, and fire will 
not warm the earth. The earth will produce nothing but monsters, 
titans, giants; there will be neither rain, light, nor wind, summer nor 
autumn. Lucifer will break loose, and leaving the abyss of hell with 
the furies and the horned devils, will attempt to unnestle from Heaven 
all the gods, both of the greater and the lesser nations. This world 
without lending, will be no better than a dog-kennel; a more anomalous 
place’ of wrangling than that of the rector of Paris; a devildom, more 
confused than the mysteries of Doue. Among human beings one will 
not salute the other, it will be in vain to cry Help, Fire, Water, or 
Murder, for no one will assist. Why?—Because, when one has lent 
nothing, nothing is due tohim. No one has any interest in his confla- 
gration, in his shipwreck, in his ruin, in his death. He has lent no- 
thing, neither would he have lent any thing afterwards. In short, faith, 
hope, and charity, will be banished from this world, for men are here for 
the assistance of each other. In their stead will succeed defiance, mis- 
trust, rancour, with a cohort of all evils, all crimes, and all miseries. 


Pantagruel is not convinced by the eloquent harangue of his 
favourite, but discharges his debts, whereupon Panurge takes a 
new freak into his head, for he attires himself in a coarse 
gown, and attaches a pair of spectacles to his cap, declaring that 
it is his resolution to take to himself a wife. An uneasy doubt 
as to whether his entrance into married life will ensure —— 
is the foundation of all the humour and satire of the book. 


Every mode of divination into future events is tried, a member 
of every conceivable calling is consulted, and each consultation 
brings with it a separate display of the ingenuity, subtlety, and 
learning of the author, and his ability in treating on every sub- 
ject. ‘The theologian, the lawyer, the physician, and sceptical phi- 
losopher, the poet,{the idiot, the sibyl, all are asked for council, 
besides a recurrence to dreams, and a search for oracular answers 
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according to the old superstition in the works of Virgil. All the 
oracles unite in giving answers which in the opinion of disinte- 
rested friends are plain dissuasives from matrimony, while Panurge, 
whose heart is bent on a wife, displays the most vexing inge- 
nuity in torturing them to mean the reverse. Such grotesque 
personages as those of Rabclais can hardly be supposed to 
interest the feelings ; but nevertheless, we cannot help remarking 
that there is something almost affecting in the paternal regar 
which Pantagruel shows to his protégé, and the perverseness which 
the unhappy wag exhibits in pursuing his own unhappiness. 
A true mine of wealth is the third book of Rabelais, which pre- 
pares the reader for the fourth, by concluding with the resolu- 
tion of Pantagruel and Panurge to consult the oracle of the 
‘holy bottle.” Among the ship’s stores is laid in a large quan- 
tity of the herb ‘ Pantagruelion,’ which is most elaborately 
described, and is supposed to mean hemp, and to bear a reference 
to the persecution of the protestants. 

The publication of this work created a perfect uproar at the 
Sorbonne and among the monks. The former could not imme- 
diately wreak its vengeance on the author on account of the 
king’s privilege, and it was found necessary to apply to Francis 
to allow of an attack. The king, who was a zealous catholic, 
annoyed at finding that he had given his sanction to a book which 
was represented as full of heresies, determined to read it himself. 
The result of the perusal was unfortunate for the Sorbonne, since 
Francis refused to authorize a prosecution. This prevented the 
effects of the storm, but it did not dissipate it. Certain books, 
in substance like the fourth, which had not yet appeared, issued: 
from the press, having partially been based on loose manuscripts, 
stolen from Rabclais; and other works not from his hand, and 
abounding in obscenity and blasphemy, were attributed to him. 
Among the protestants also a great feeling of dislike against Rabelais 
had arisen, chiefly inspired by Calvin. These, as we have already 
said, had hoped that he would some day abandon his ludicrous 
scofling, and become a serious champion of the Reformers, his 
learning being such as perfectly to qualify him for that character. 
Nevertheless, his conduct towards the protestants was particularly 
tantalizing. While discharging a full volley at the Roman priest- 
hood, he had now and then a sly cut at the ‘hypocrites of Geneva,’ 
and Henri Etienne (Stephanus) the great printer, observed, 
‘* Though Rabelais does seem to be on our side, he is always 
flinging stones into our garden.” 

Rabelais again accompanied to Rome Cardinal du Bellay, who 
on the accession of Henry II. had given up his place at the French 
court to Cardinal de Lorraine. On this occasion he not only acted 
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in his capacity of physician, but cast nativities; not, perhaps, be- 
cause his real sentiments were changed with regard to judicial 
astrology, but because Catherine de Medicis had made the science 
fashionable. In the management of a pageant which was given “ 
at Rome in honour of the birth of a son of Henry II. (in 1550), 
who died in his cradle, the part taken by Rabelais gained him a 
new and powerful friend at court, the famous Diana of Poictiers, 
the king’s mistress, who had been especially complimented in the 

ageant. ‘Through her intercession he obtained a privilege, simi- 
he to that accorded by Francis, by virtue of which he could 
publish his continuation of ‘ Pantagruel.’ 

Returning to France, Rabelais was on the 19th of January 
1551 made curate of the parish church of St. Martin de Meudon, 
and this appointment stirred up fresh wrath among his enemies. 
The renowned innovator, Peter Ramus, famed for his attacks on 
Aristotle, openly accused the ‘ curate’ of atheism, and the Aris- 
totelian Galland, who was of course a zealous opponent of Ramus, 
had equal disrespect for Rabelais. In fact Rabelais was subject 
to rather a comical species of annoyance from the doughty heads 
of the rival schools of philosophy, since each used to express his 
contempt of his rival’s doctrine by comparing it to ‘ Pantagruel.’ 
This last mode of persecution seems particularly to have teased 
Rabelais, and to have been the immediate stimulus to his publica- 
tion of the fourth book. 

In this we find another great change in the author’s method of 
dealing with his subjects. ‘The third book was a series of disser- 
tations, the fourth is almost a series of allegories. It is filled with 
the early part of the voyage in quest of the ‘ holy bottle;’ and 
the description of the different strange places, which the travellers 
visit, conveys a satire directed against so many distinct objects. 
There is the land of Catchpoles, and the island famous for its 
meager diet, inhabited by ‘ Lent’ personified; and the ‘ fierce 
island,’ where reside the Chitterlings, the mortal enemies of Lent; 
and the island of the Papefigues (representing protestantism), 
where the people laugh at the pope; and the island of the Pape- 
manes, where the inhabitants, on the contrary, are such worshippers 
of the pope, that they have the greatest veneration for all persons 
who may chance to have seen his holiness; and the land where 
dwells Gaster (the belly), who is represented as the first master of 
arts. ‘The descriptions of these se are worked out with the 


greatest ingenuity, and in most cases it is impossible to mistake 
the drift of the author. Whether Pantagruel means Henry II., or 
Panurge Cardinal de Lorraine, are questions to exercise the wits 
of those who love to fashion long comments; but the fourth book 
is evidently directed more against thoughts and institutions, than 
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individuals; and here all may understand. There can be no mis- 
take, for instance, as tothe purport of the chapter on the Pape- 
figues and the Papemanes. Ss beens is the lash confined to the 
dissoluteness of the monks, and the bigotry of the Sorbonne, but 
the papacy itself becomes the object of attack, and reverence for 
the pope is declared nidiculous. Strange is it, that far from 
increasing years bringing with them an increase of weakness to 
Rabelais, each successive book betokens a growth of power, a 
greater vigour of thought, a freer play of fancy, a vast accession 
of courage. Much of the second book (the first written) is 
puerile; and the extravagances being merely repetitions of the same 
notion, immensity of stature, are such as might have been attained 
by a comparatively moderate fancy: in the first book (the second 
printed) there is an aspect of more decided purpose: in the third, 
the author plainly appears as the accomplished scholar, the acute 
essayist: while in the fourth, he rises to the great poet,—show- 
ing that there isnot a thought, not an abstraction, that he cannot 
illustrate with bold and living colours, and convert into a strikin 
= The descriptions of the places visited by Pantagruel an 

is comrades are relieved by the adventures and conversation in 
the ship. We cannot help regretting that we have not room for 
the account of a storm, which occupies several chapters, and 
which exhibits the same design of rendering an incident forcible 
to the reader by plunging him in the midst of the bustle, and, 
as it were, whirling the shrieks and exclamations around him, as 
was adopted by Shakspeare in the first scene of the ‘ Tempest.’ 
The opposite characters of Friar John, who is ever foremost in 
action, and of Panurge, who weeps and snivels while the ship is in 
danger, but swaggers when the peril is past, are here brought in 
with admirable effect. 

It was not to be expected that a book, more audacious than any 
that had yet been published, would make its appearance without 
exciting a fresh commotion. It was scarcely seen at the publishers, 
than its sale was prohibited by the parliament, at the instance of 
the faculty of theology. Rabelais’ old friend, Cardinal du Bellay, 
had returned to France, but being sick at his chateau, he 
was forced to have recourse to a new patron, Cardinal Odet de 
Chatillon. By his intervention the book was, at last, allowed to 
circulate amongst the public, and to him was it dedicated. The 
orthodoxy of this cardinal had long been suspected, and shortly 
after the act of favour to Rabelais, he declared himself a pro- 
testant, and was married in his cardinal’s robe. 

After the publication of his fourth book, Rabelais dwelt in re- 
tirement at his curacy. ‘The Duke and Duchess of Guise, who 
lived at the Chiteau de Meudon, were on such friendly terms with 
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him, that he called them by the familiar name of his ‘ good pa- 
rishioners.’ With the poet Ronsard, who had been one of his most 
intimate friends, and perhaps a ‘ Pantagruelist,’ he quarrelled at 
this time, and the rancour of the poet was shown after the death of 
Rabelais by a satirical epigram. But the conduct of the old curate 
of Meudon, while living at his curacy, is described as most 
exemplary. He never would admit any female within his re- 
sidence lest he should give rise to scandal ; but he always received 
the visits of learned men; and spent much of his time in teaching 
poor ay to read, and in instructing children in plain-song. It 
was the delight of many to go to Meudon on purpose to see a 
man so celebrated, in his curate’s dress, and to hear his sermons. 
He seems to have pursued his taste for study to the time of his 
death, which happened in 1553, and which furnished as many 
stories for the collectors of jests as his sojourn at the Roman Court. 
By these it would appear that he died scoffing at the rites of the 
church; while there are other records, less probable, according to 
which he died a sincere Catholic. The various profanities which 
are attributed to him on his deathbed, we shall not repeat here, 
but there is a tradition of his closing words, which is saly impres- 
sive. Just before breathing his last, he is said to have collected 
all his strength for one hearty burst of laughter, and then to have 
cried. out, ‘* Draw the curtain, the farce is over.” 

But the ‘farce’ was not over. Rabelais indeed was dead, 
but his last attack on Catholicism had not yet taken effect. A 
fifth book was yet to make its appearance—a book that should 
even surpass in audacity the formidable fourth. This was first 
printed complete in 1564, and it is supposed that the editor (who- 
ever he was) supplied with his own hand certain lacune left by 
Rabelais. It contains the sequel to the voyage of Pantagruel and 
his friends in quest of the bottle ; and the satire is still conveyed 
by making the adventurers visit allegorical places. Under the 
name of the Sounding Island, where there is a perpetual ring- 
ing of bells, we have an exact picture of the Catholic Church : the 
different ranks of the clergy, including the pope, being represented 
by birds, who are called by names that leave no doubt of the 
author's intention. ‘The signification of ‘ clergaux,’ ‘ monagaux,’ 
‘ prestregaux,’‘abbegaux,’‘ evesgaux,’ ‘ cardingaux,’ and ‘ papegaut,’ 
is plain enough to the most inattentive reader. The genealogy of 
these birds is, that the ‘clergaux’ beget the ‘monagaux’ and 
‘ prestregaux,’ the ‘ prestregaux’ beget the ‘ cardingaux,’ and the 
‘ cardingaux,’ if they live long enough, become ‘ papegaut.’ Of 
this last-named bird there is but one at a time, though formerly 
two were seen together, and then there was an uproar in the 
island: meaning of course, the greatschism. With some difficulty 
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the travellers obtain a sign of the‘ papegaut,’ who is sitting in a 
cage of state, accompanied by two little ‘ cardingaux,’ and six fat 
‘ evesgaux.’ Panurge vows that he is nothing more than a hoope, 
and spies a female owl in the corner of his cage, the exhibiter 
loudly protesting that he is mistaken. The attack on the lives of 
the dae is thus carried on into the highest places. Pursuin 
their voyage, some of the party fall into the terrible clutches of 
Grippemenaud, archduke of the furred cats, from whom they 
only escape by bribery, and who is supposed to symbolize the 
state of criminal justice, or the inquisition. The kingdom Entele- 
chie, governed by Queen Quintessence, which is afterwards 
visited, represents the taste for speculative science, and is beyond 
a doubt the foundation of Swift’s Isle of Laputa. Here a very 
pretty description of the game of chess is introduced under the 
semblance of a tournament. Passing through the country of Lan- 
ternois, inhabited by lanterns, the travellers take one of these 
for a guide to the oracle of the bottle. The temple of this 
oracle is most minutely described, as richly adorned with every 
symbol of drinking. ‘The answer of the bottle, when consulted, 
is the German ‘trink;’ those of the pilgrims who quaff are seized 
with a poetic fervour, and rhyme at random; and an eulogy is pro- 
nounced on wine, which is declared to be the most divine of all 
things. The travellers take leave of the temple, but we hear 
nothing of their further adventures, and the curtain falls on an 
arabesque scene composed of leaves, tendrils, grapes, fauns, satyrs, 
and all the appurtenances, animate and inanimate, of the victorious 
Bacchus. The work has been dedicated to the illustrious drinkers, 
—the grape has, through the five books, been constantly mentioned 
with honour,—and the whole is completed with an apotheosis of 
wine. 

We are aware that some of the interpreters of Rabelais 
will have this bottle to signify the abstraction ‘“ truth;” but we 
cannot see any reason for such a supposition, nor why a temple 
consecrated to wine, and mentioned in a Bacchanalian book, should 
have reference to any thing but the juice of the grape. Such, we 
conceive, is the opinion of M. Lenormand, from whom, according 
to M. Jacob, we are to expect a treatise, proving that Rabelais 
was inclined to protestantism when he wrote his early books, and 
was a mere epicurean in his last. Certain it is, that amid all the 
ribaldry and obscenity of the first part of his romance, the Holy 
Scriptures and faithful expounders of them are invariably spoken 
of with reverence, and that there are several exhortations in favour 
of religion; while, in the last book, this pious tendency appears to 
vanish, and the author seems to be on the merely negative side of 


an opponent of Catholicism. It is worthy of remark that this fifth 
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book, which exceeded all the others in boldness, was circulated 
among the public without impediment. The man it seems had 
more enemies than his book. Edition after edition of the com- 
plete work was published in safety, notwithstanding ‘ Pantagruel’ 
was prohibited by the council of Trent, and is inserted in the 
index of forbidden books published by the court of Rome. 

Here we take leave of an author who is without parallel in the 
history of literature: an author who is the literary parent of many 
authors, since without him we should probably have never known 
a Swift, a Sterne, a Jean Paul, or in fact any of the irregular 
humorists : an author who did not appear as a steadily shining 
light to the human race, but as a wild, startling meteor, predict- 
ing the independence of thought, and the downfal of the authority 
of ages: an author who for the union of heavy learning with the 
most miraculous power of imagination, is perhaps without a com- 
petitor. To the few who know the works of Rabelais, our account 
of them must appear exceedingly meager, but those few will be 
aware of the difficulty there is im setting forth the plan of a book 
which has scarcely any plan at all. To the many we think that 
our account, short though it be, will suffice to convey a notion 
of an author whose name is familiar to every one, but whose 
writings must be prohibited from all libraries but those compiled 
for the private use of the student. Much should we regret if-our 
praise of the learning and genius of the “ grand wit of France” 
should extend to familiarity with his writings. For the student 
of old literature, who looks upon a book as a symbol of its period, 
and who assigns the good and evil he meets to their several causes, 
‘ Pantagruel’ is replete with instruction; but the general reader, 
who takes up a book to recreate him in his leisure hours, can derive 
no benefit which will compensate him for wading through the 
ocean of obscenity and profanity which he will find before him. 
And lest there should be some unhappily among our readers, to 
whom this warning against a licentious book should prove rather 
an attraction than a warning, and who would seek Rabelais for 
the sake of his licentiousness, we caution them, that his are no 
books for their taste. He who takes up the writings of the great 
wit merely to gratify a vicious inclination, will soon be scared from 
his task by the ponderous learning, the grave thoughts of the au- 
thor, the obscurity of some of his pleasantries. Time was when all 
Europe could roar lustily at the drolleries of Rabelais ; now it is 
a labour to read him, and the roar has dwindled down to the 
smile of thescholar. It is well that it isso. The name of Rabelais 
does not perish, but the book recedes from the gaze ofall but those 
who have a right to peruse it. 
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5. Antiquités de la Bretagne. (Antiquities of Brittany.) Par M. 
le Chevalier de FREMENVILLE, ancien Capitaine des Frégates 
du Roi, &c. &c., Membre de la Société Royale des Antiquaires 
de France. Brest. 1837. 


We take it for granted, O Genial Reader, that you have 
basked in the sunshine of Froissart ; that you are familiar with 
the deeds of such men as De Foix and Du Guesclin; and that 
you could re-word upon occasion many Saintly legends of the 
Cross, garnered up reverently in your old reading. We even as- 
sume that you havea proper respect for the Genii and the Fairies, 
and for all the other articles of faith out of which the Imagination 
of the world, from time immemorial, has formed its own poetical 
creed. Confiding then in your lore, but above all in your sym- 
pathies, we invite you to make an excursion with us into a countr 
where this Antique Belief still colors the practical business of life, 
moulding, as it did of old, the hearts and habits of the people : 
a country strewn over with monuments of the past, and haunted 
with historical memories and fantastic traditions to the last stone 
of its rocky solitudes. Put on your mountain shoes, and grasp 
our staff firmly, for we have rugged hill sides to clamber, and 
shall leave the carriage roads far behind us; striking into the 
interior amidst the smoke of the dun chaumieéres, and sweeping 
round by the seashore once pressed by the feet of Druid priestesses, 
but now abandoned to the funereal surge of the dismal waters, 
where, according to the respectable testimony of the fishermen, 
thousands upon thousands of unhappy ghosts may be heard at mid- 
= shrieking for Christian burial. 
et us commence our pilgrimage at once with this cluster of 
tumble-down houses, half stone, half wood and mud, jammed up 
242 
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among hillocks of clay, orchard trees, and the debris of Roman 
walls and Gothic towers. A street runs, or meanders, through 
the midst ; unpaved, irregular and surfy; invaded here and there 
by ascrap of a courtyard oe the causeway; and indented 
at intervals with clumps of stunted firs, and broken flags, set 
cornerwise to bind the fluctuating path, through which, in the 
summer time, tall, melancholy grass mopes upward into the humid 
air. This is the public way, or high-road; but, with the excep- 
tion of the narrow strip in the centre, with the sky overhead, it is 
wholly absorbed by the people on each side. All the houses have 
work-shop sheds or crazy porches projecting far into the street ; 
and here, in the open air, the greater part of the life of the inha- 
bitants is spent. Here the poor beat the corn of their little fields; 
here they wash, prepare their simple cookery, and spread out their 
linen to dry. A busy, chattering, squalling place it is. As you 
pass through you see children seated at the open thresholds eating 
black bread, and lucky are they, if you can detect a streak of 
honey on their fingers or lips. In front of the doors are knots of 
women spinning, and accompanying their monotonous labour with 
songs or gossip in high treble voices. The old men are all stretched 
out at full length basking in the sun ; and, as evening approaches, 
the workshop benches are given up to the young girls who crowd 
round them in eager, picturesque groups, while one of the travel- 
ling mendicants, the trouveurs of the country, recites a favourite 
ballad, or trolls out some plaintive airs. The work of the day is 
over; the bustle and mirthful clamour encreases; and as the twilight 
begins to set in, the young people gather into the Place, and, full 
of riotous animal spirits, are speedily lost in the whirls of their 
mountain ronde: the gayest and noisiest of all national dances. 
The strange “‘ auld-warld” style of the dresses, the dark back- 
ground of mixed and crumbling architecture, and the freedom and 
simplicity by which the whole scene is so strongly marked, might 
almost tempt the spectator to imagine that he was standing in a 
city of thé middle ages. Nor would the speculation be very wide 
of the reality ; for this is an old Breton town, where the habits 
and manners, costume and peculiarities of the middle ages, are to 
this hour carefully preserved. 

We have no intention at present of trespassing upon the do- 
main of history, or of discussing any of the moot questions in- 
volved in the language or complex antiquities of the ancient Ar- 
morica; but, confining ourselves strictly to the living charac- 
teristics of the people, we propose to touch upon some points of 
greater novelty, and of a more popular and interesting nature. The 
history of Brittany, and the philological researches into her dia- 
lects, the battle-ground of so many Gaelic, Welsh, and Irish anti- 
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quaries, have already largely occupied the attention of the learned; 
but we are not aware that the in-door life and superstitions of the 
Breton peasantry have, as yet, received the consideration they 
deserve. To these aspects of the subject, not less attractive from 
their simplicity than their freshness, it is our intention to restrict 
our observations. 

The traveller who keeps to the beaten track, can scarcely hope 
to learn any thing about Brittany. He must diverge from the main 
routes, if he would see the people in their primitive and national 
habits. The high roads are now pretty well macadamized; the 
principal towns are tolerably well supplied with hotels; the cuisine 
1s certainly not quite equal to Verrey’s, but you can dine satisfac- 
torily nevertheless; and you can get newspapers and books, and 
other agrémens much as you get them elsewhere. The tourist, 
therefore, may post easily enough from Brest to Rennes, or sail up 
the Rance from St. Malo to Dinan, and make a detour to Nantes 
on his way to Paris, traversing no inconsiderable portion of Brit- 
tany: but he will not be a whit the wiser concerning the Bretons. 
The leisurely Englishman who risks the springs of his carriage on 
any of these lines, dropping at an hotel, lookmg about him, and 
then going home again, will have nothing to report about the 
country beyond that monotonous buck-wheat which, even in its 
most cultivated sections, distinguishes it from all the rest of France. 
If he would really see the Brittany of a former age in its yet undis- 
turbed integrity, a people sombre and heavy, with boorish manners 
and antique costumes, steeped in their old superstitions, speaking 
their old language, and living in the midst of Celtic monuments 
and the reliques of feudal and religious pomp, he must penetrate 
districts remote from the highways, traverse roads impracticable 
for locomotives, cross marshes, plains, and mountains, and bury 
himself in scenes that have not yet been swept into the circle of 
Parisian centralization. Here, and here only, oe will find the tra- 
ditions of the country still subsisting in the faith and usages of the 
people. 

The first thing that strikes the traveller, after his eye has be- 
come a little accustomed to the physiognomy of the country, is 
the vast number of ruins that are scattered over the surface. There 
is no part of the world, where, within the same compass, such 
extensive and magnificent reliques of Druidism are to be found. 
The stones of Carnac, stretching in eleven parallel lines for a dis- 
tance of upwards of seven miles, have long excited the wonder and 
admiration of Europe; and there is not asingle form of Druidical 
remains, of which there are not innumerable specimens in various 
states of preservation. Barrows, galgals, tomdeaur and sacrés, to 
use the French phrases, Dolmens, Menhirs, Roches-aux-Fées, 
Cromlechs, Lichavens, appear to have been showered upon the 
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soil with a profusion for which history assigns neither origin nor 
use. But while the curiosity of the stranger is intent upon the 
examination of these stupendous and inexplicable structures, he is 
still more amazed by the discovery that these Celtic temples, or 
altars, or graves, or whatever else they may have been, are gene- 
rally either mixed up with fragments of the feudal ages, or close in 
the neighbourhood of early Christian monuments. This strange 
association throws open a large and perplexing field of inquiry. 
Christianity seems to have pursued her triumphs, with bold and 
rapid steps, into the very recesses and last strongholds of that 
gigantic idolatry which once exercised so marvellous an influence 
over the human mind; and in some instances to have wrestled with 
its sorceries on the very spot where they were enacted. Many of 
the Druidical localities are connected by exulting tradition with 
the victories of the Cross; and in nota ie cases they are blended 
together and rendered identical. Thus there is an old legend, 
still repeated and currently received amongst the peasantry, that 
the stones of Carnac owe their origin to a heathen army which 
chased St. Cornelius into the valley, because he had renounced 
oe Oe when, being close pressed and surrounded on all sides, 
ne had recourse to prayer, whereupon the whole host were petrified 
in their lines as they stood. And near the city of Lannion, there 


isan enormous Menhir, between twenty and or feet in height, 


crowned with a stone cross, and exhibiting upon the front the pas- 
sion of Christ carved amongst the usual gross images of the Celtic 
worship. This intermixture of symbols is carried out still farther 
in some of the popular superstitions, to which we shall presently 
refer, in which the sites of the Druidical faith are selected as the 
special theatres for the performance of Christian miracles. 

Of all the provinces of France, Brittany is the richest in the 
evidences of religious sentiment. The fields, the causeways, the 
streets, the mountains, are starred with churches, chapels, crosses, 
images, expiatory monuments, and consecrated chaplets. A no- 
tion was entertained on the return of the Bourbons, of re- 
storing the road-side crosses that had been demolished during 
the revolution ; but it was found that the reconstruction of the 
crosses at the cross-roads in Finisterre alone would cost no less than 
1,500,000 francs, and the intention was of course abandoned. 
The nation could not afford to indulge in so expensive a luxury; 
but the piety of the Bretons, fortunately, did not stand in need of 
such suggestive helps. It had successfully resisted too many shocks, 
and survived too much persecution, to require the admonitions of 
tinsel Virgins, and Saints twice crucified in the agonies of vil- 
lage art. 

The sanguinary agents of the revolution had tough work to do 
in this sturdy province. The strugele in Brittany between the guil- 
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lotine and the unlettered faith of the people was long and obsti- 
nate. The Bretons clung to their religion with unexampled fidelity, 
until they wearied the guillotine with victims. There was no em- 
ployment of physical force, no resistance: the population were 
calm and resolute. Every man’s mind was made up to martyrdom, 
and, with a few insignificant exceptions, the inhabitants of Basse- 
Bretagne were inaccessible to the terrors or the seductions of 
power. Throughout the whole of that memorable season of car- 
nage they remained, as one of their graphic historians describes 
them, on their knees with clasped hands: an attitude which the 
kept to the end, till the clotted knife fell from the hands of their 
executioners. The priests and the people were true to each other 
to the last extremity. In vain the republican committees pro- 
nounced the penalty of death against the minister who should ce- 
lebrate any of the functions of the church. In vain they destroyed 
the edifices of public worship: ‘I will pull down your belfries,’ 
exclaimed the famous Jean-Bon-Saint-André to the maire of a 
village, ‘ in order that you may have no more objects to recall 
to you the superstitions of past times.’ ‘ You must leave us the 
stars, and we can see them farther off, was the memorable reply 
of the enlightened peasant. 

A single instance, recorded by Souvestre, will sufficiently illus- 
trate the intrepid devotion of priests and people. At Crozon all 
the churches were demolished; the priests, tracked day and night, 
could not find a solitary spot to offer up the mass in security ; the 
villages were filled with soldiers. In this extremity, how did they 
contrive to perform the offices of religion, to baptize the new-born, 
to marry the affianced? Listen! 


“ Midnight sounds: a flickering light rises at a distance on the 
sea: the tinkle of a bell is heard half lost in the murmur of the waves. 
Instantly from every creek, rock, and sinuosity of the beach, long black 
shadows are seen gliding across the waters. These are the boats of the 
fishermen freighted with men, women, children, and the aged of both 
sexes, who direct their course towards the open sea, all steering to the 
same point. The bell now grows louder, the light becomes more dis- 
tinct, and at last the object that has drawn this multitude together ap- 
pears in the midst of the ocean! It is a bark, on the deck of which stands 
a priest ready to celebrate mass. Assured of having God only for a 
witness, he has convoked the neighbouring parishes to this solemnity, and 
the faithful people have responded to his call. They are all upon their 
knees, between the sea rolling heavily beneath, and the heavens above 
darkened with clouds !” 


Can any one imagine a more striking spectacle! Night, the 
billows, two thousand heads bent lowly round the man stand- 
ing over this abyss, the chants of the holy office, and, be- 
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tween each response, the awful menaces of the sea murmuring 
like the voice of God ! 

It is a natural sequence that a strong attachment, amounting 
almost to infatuation, should exist between pastors and their flocks 
who have suffered so much in common; and this attachment, as 
might be expected, is not unfrequently heightened into fanaticism 
on the part of the people. The Breton priests occupy the most 
conspicuous place in the foreground of the picture. They wield 
an unlimited ascendancy over the confiding and sensitive popula- 
tion. Taken direct from the plough, clothed in the coarsest cas- 
socks, with heavy brogues to protect his feet, and a stout stick in 
his hand, the devoted minister traverses the muddy roads and the 
most difficult mountain paths, at all seasons of the year, with un- 
flagging zeal, to carry the viaticum to the dying, or offer up 
prayers for the dead. He is followed everywhere with love and 
awe. His aid is sought at all times of calamity, and his counsel 
brings strength and comfort. His sermons possess almost divine 
authority, and exercise a supernatural power upon his audience. 
The crowd palpitate under his appeals, like the sea under a storm. 
They cry aloud, weep, shriek, and fling themselves upon the 
earth, in that delirium of religious enthusiasm which supervenes 
upon the undue excitement of the passions to the exclusion of the 
reason. In all states of society, such exhibitions are deplorable; 
but in the Breton they are at least natural and sincere, and con- 
tribute, in the absence of healthier influences, to regulate and con- 
trol the simple morality of his life. Sometimes they react upon 
the priest himself, and convert the apostle of the frenzy into its 
victim. On one occasion a poor zealot, who had probably become 
insane through the excitement of his arduous ministry, and who 
used to sleep at the foot of a stone cross by the roadside through 
summer and winter, informed the assembled crowd that Christ 
had appeared to him, and asked him for his left hand. ‘It is 
yours, Lord,’ he answered. ‘I have kept my promise,’ he cried 
to the affrighted congregation, raising his left arm over his head 
—a stump bandaged with bloody linen: then, in a fit of horrible 
inspiration, he tore the linen from the reeking wound, and, mak- 
ing a semicircle in the air, flung the streaming blood for ten feet 
round him on the heads of the people. 

Notwithstanding such revolting incidents, however, the relations 
between the pastor and his flock are productive of important ad- 
vantages in the existing condition of the population. The Breton 
_— has few ideas beyond those revealed to him by religion. 

e isa man living within the echoes of civilization, yet far enough 
off not to be able to distinguish its voice. Villemarqué tells us 
that when he was making his collection of ballads, travelling 
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through all parts of the country, visiting the popular festivals, 
pardons, veillées, fileries, and fairs, and mixing familiarly with the 
people, he found to his great astonishment, that they were all well 
acquainted with their national ballads, but that not one of them 
could read. In this vast want of mental resources, they are thrown 
upon their superstitions. Living apart from the rest of the 
world, and buried in their grim solitudes, they have no reunion 
except the church. It is their spectacle. The processions and 
religious ceremonies, the fétes, and saints’ days, and anniversaries, 
fill up the void of their desires; and to these ends, as the pleasures 
and graces of their lives, the whole poetical capacity of their na- 
ture is directed. Hence, all their customs are tinged, more or 
less, with religious feeling. Until very recently they had no 
physicians amongst them; and priests, prayers, and offerings were 
resorted to in lieu of medicine. At the first indication of disease, 
at the solemn hour of death, and even long after the grave has 
received its tenant, the offices of religion are invoked for help and 
consolation. The dying are naliel with candles and devotions, 
the dead celebrated in annual fétes. The morrow of All Saints 
sees the bereaved family gathered in the common apartment, and, 
in accordance with a curious and pathetic superstition, they leave 
some meat upon a table as they retire from the room, under the 
certain belief that the dead will return to the scene of their house- 
hold affections to partake of the anniversary repast. 

Like all other countries, Brittany has undergone changes, and 
received the vaccination of knowledge. But there are large dis- 
tricts, upon the confines of which civilization, in our active and 
accumulated sense of the term, is still arrested by the feudal im- 
mobility of the population. These districts are principally compre- 
hended in the departments of Finisterre, Morbihan, and the 
Cétes-du-Nord; and it is here we must look for these surviving 
characteristics of the middle ages which confer such peculiar in- 
terest upon the people. There are certain minor points of con- 
trast amongst the departments themselves; but in the essential 
attributes of nationality there is a common agreement. They all 
have their Druidical remains, and old castles, and traditions con- 
nected with them; they all have ballads and balladmongers, lays 
and superstitions; and wherever you move amongst them, you are 
sure to fall in with an historical recollection already familiar in 
some shape to most of the literatures of Europe. 

It is in this. enchanted ground you hear from the lips of the 
meen a thousand legends about the Round Table; until at 

st you get so accustomed to the famous names, hitherto revealed 
to you only in the antiquated diction of the unpronounceable old 
poetry, that you would not be very much surprised if some of the 
stalwart champions were to come prancing by you in full armour 
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on the highway. It was in the chiteau of Kerduel that King 
Arthur held a magnificent court, surrounded by the flower of his 
chivalry, Lancelot, Tristan, Ywain, and the rest; with his fair 
Queen Gwenarc’han and the beautiful Brangwain. The old 
chateau is gone, but a modern one stands in its place, and the 
name and all the memories associated with it are still reverently pre- 
served. By the way, the Breton antiquaries are very angry with 
us for changing the name of Gwenarc’han, which means white as 
silver; to Guenever, in which its etymology is lost ; and for 
altering Brangwain into Brangier. The reproach is probably just 
enough; but in their zeal to appropriate Arthur and his court all 
to themselves, they insist upon burying his majesty in the isle of 
Agalon or Avalon, near this chiteau, instead of allowing him to 
repose in the island of that name in Somersetshire, where our 
minstrels interred him long ago. We will give up the etymology 
of the incontinent queen, if they will only leave us the bones of the 
king. This Breton island, we may add, was the favourite resort 
of Morgain, celebrated in the chronicles as a fairy and sister of 
Merlin the enchanter, but who was in reality a renowned priestess 
of the Druids. 

It is here also, in this storied Brittany, that we tread upon 
the sites of many fearful tragedies and strange deeds narrated 
by Froissart and Monstrelet, and others: Beaumanoir, where 
Fontenelle de Ligueur used to disembowel young girls to warm 
his feet in their blood ;—Carrec, where they show the myste- 
rious pits in which a Duke of Bretagne hid the golden cradle 
of his son ;—Guillac, where the Combat of the Thirty took place, 
that extraordinary fight towards the close of which Geoffrey de 
Blois replied to Robert de Beaumanoir, when, exhausted by 
wounds and faint with thirst, he asked for a respite to obtain a 
drink, ‘ Boy de ton sang, ta soif se passera;—the old Chateau 
of Kertaouarn, with its portcullis yet gaping, and its dripping 
dungeons still exhibiting the enormous beam loaded with rings to 
which the seigneur used to chain his prisoners, where the whist- 
ling of the winds in the subterranean passages is believed to be the 
moaning of the souls of unshrived coiners who return to their 
rd work at sunset;—the Chiteau de la Roche, where the 
lord of Rhé found the Constable du Guesclin carving a boar 
into portions for his neighbours ;—and the Square in Dinan, where 
the same Constable fought Thomas of Canterbury for entrapping his 
brother during a temporary truce;—and the Church of St. Sau- 
veur, where his proud heart is preserved, after having run more 
hazards, dead and alive, than any other heart ever outlasted. 

Amongst such recollections as these, the Breton peasant draws 
his first breath. His earliest experiences are linked with the re- 
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liques of the feudal ages. His boyhood is passed amongst 
ruins, dignified with awful names and shadowy histories. is 
life is elevated and saddened by them. He steps in the daylight 
mournfully amongst them, and he shudders and cowers as he 
passes them at mght. He has no books, no social intercourse 
except amongst people like himself, and then only upon occa- 
sions that admit of no play of the social feelings. This is ex- 
actly the man to be affected by the vague terrors of solitude ; to 
see weird faces in the woods; to track the’ demons of the storm 
in the clouds on the mountain tops; to hear the shrieks of wan- 
dering spirits; to believe implicitly in omens and presages, and 
supernatural visitations. The church seizes him up in his dreamy 
fears, and completes his subjugation. His whole existence is one 
long superstition. 
Let us look at the actual life of these people for a moment, 
before we approach the imaginative aspect of their character. 
The peasantry of Basse-Bretagne are generally short in stature, 
with — bodies, thick black hair, heche beards, large 
de 


lumpish shoulders, and a fixed expression of seriousness in their 


eyes. There is as marked a difference in the special charac- 
teristics of particular districts, as there is in their costume; 
although the general description of frankness and fidelity, cold- 


ness and indolence, credulity and ignorance, will apply with 
equal correctness to them all. The obstinacy of the Bretons has 
passed into a proverb in France. They oni capital soldiers or 
sailors, but, left to themselves, fall into phantasies and idleness. 
Love of country showing itself in the most passionate excess, is 
a permanent attribute of the national character. Bretons have 
never been known to seek the favour of the court. They have 
always abhorred the contagion of offices and public employ- 
ment: and this feeling exists so strongly even amongst the 
lowest classes, that a Breton peasant, after a service of twelve or 
fifteen years in the army or navy, always returns to the scenes 
of his boyhood, and lapses back again at once into his original 
habits—as if the interval had passed in a trance! 

The inhabitants of Cornouaille, embracing the districts lying 
between Morlaix and Corhaix, in the department of Finisterre, 
are distinguished by some striking peculiarities. Their costume 
is composed, of the liveliest colours, bordered with brilliant loops. 
They frequently embroider the fronts of their coats with the date 
when it was made, or the name of the tailor, wrought in various 
coloured wools. In the mountains, the breeches are worn short 
and tight, and equally fit for the dance or the combat; but 
towards Quimper they expand into huge cumbrous trousers, that 
fall about their legs and embarrass all their movements. An old 
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author says, that the nobility imposed this inconvenient dress 
upon them, that they might not stride too fast in the march of 
revolution ! Their hats, not very large, and surrounded by a 
raised border, are ornamented with ribbons of a thousand gay 
colours, producing a very picturesque effect as they flutter in the 
wind. ‘The mountaineers wear a girdle of leather, fastened by a 
copper buckle, over their working-dresses of quilted linen. The 
costume of the women is composed of a similar variety of vivid 
colours, at once sprightly and graceful, and not unlike the dresses 
of the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Berne. The life of these 
people is in keeping with their gaudy apparel, and forms a 
— contrast to the sombre aspect of the population else- 
where. 

The people of Léon, in the same department, are of grave and 
solemn manners: even their festivities are under the control of 
this natural severity, and their dance itself is stiff, severe, and 
monotonous. Their cold and rigorous exterior, however, conceals 
a volcano. Their life, like that indeed of the Bretons generally, 
is folded up within themselves, and is expressed with singular 
propriety in their dismal costume. A Léon peasant sails along in 
a floating black dress, large and loose, and confined at the waist 
by a red or blue girdle, which only makes its melancholy the more 


alpable ; the border of his great hat rolling back over his sun- 
Seam features, and his profuse hair falling thickly down his shoul- 
ders. The women are not less lugubrious in their —— 


and might easily be mistaken for the religieuses who attend the hos- 
pitals. Their dress, plain black and white, is equally ample and 
modest. It is only when they go into mourning that they affect 
any thing like gaiety. On such occasions they dress in sky- 
blue from head to foot. They wear mourning for the living, not 
for the dead. In Léon, you move through a succession of fune- 
rals: in Cornouaille through bridal feasts. 

Morbihan and the Cétes-du-Nord recall still more emphatically 
the aspect and temperament of the middle ages. The peasantry 
in the neighbourhood of Vannes are of the unmistakeable lineage 
of the old feudal races. Turbulent and choleric, they are always 
either fighting or drinking, frequently both. On the least excite- 
ment, they will grind their teeth and shake with violent emotions. 
All their evil passions are called into fierce activity by their hatred 
of the bourgeois. ‘The Breton peasant has an invincible horror of 
modern notions, of the airs of fine breeding, the etiquette, taste, 
and manners of the towns. He glories in his rough candour, his 
vigorous arm, and his blouse. Even the richest farmer rarely aspires 
to the grandeur of cloth, and considers himself well off if he 
can wear shoes four months in the year; while the poor never 
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ascend above coarse linen and sabots, and are often compelled to 
dispense with the latter. Their jealousy of the bourgeois is a 
natural corollary from their circumstances ; but they have other 
and profounder reasons for disliking them—the instinctive sense 
of the superiority of their education, and the knowledge of the 
contempt with which they regard the old usages and traditions of 
the country. A Breton never forgives a slight offered to the 
objects of his habitual reverence. It 1s a part of the superstitions of 
our universal nature to defend with the greatest pertinacity those 
canons which we have ourselves taken for granted, and for which 
we can assign no better grounds than the prejudices of custom, 
This smouldering feud between the large towns and the rural 
— marks very distinctly the boundary between the 

reton masses, and the rest of the people. Nothing can be more 
dissimilar than the modes of sinking of individuals disengaged 
from the primitive habits of the soil, and congregated together in 
the stirring occupations of commerce ; and the native population 
still haunting the pastures of their ancestors, and inheriting their 
manners. 

The intercourse with the towns is too slight to produce any 
sensible modifications of the popular characteristics. In the Cétes- 
du-Nord you meet country gentlemen speaking nothing but Breton, 
and attending the session of the States at Rennes in the dress of 
ccm in sabots, with swords by their sides. The Bretons 

now nothing of governments or parties. They are never mixed 
up in the fugitive politics of the country. They live and die, and 
there an end. Their lives are passed in a tranquil routine, without 
change or trouble; presenting no varieties of pleasure or employ- 
ment beyond the little assemblages of their arrondissements, the 
jousts of holidays, and the gossip of the fireside. A match of 
bowls under the yew trees in summer, or penny picquet in winter, 
gives them more pause for thought than wars or regicides. The 
believe, with Pope, that ‘ whatever is, is best;’ and they hunt the 
doctrine to the extremity of fatalism. They yield a passive 
obedience to the principles of Good and Evil. Whatever hap- 
pens, either way, they ascribe to God or the Devil. Upon-ques- 
tions of public policy, they neither express an opinion, nor feel 
any interest. It would be impossible to inflame them into a revo- 
lution about such matters. ‘But assail their traditional rights, and 
the whole population is in the field. The only instance in which 
the Bretons were ever known to combine for a common purpose, 
was when an attempt was made, while the cholera was raging, 
to inter those who died of that disease in detached cemeteries, 
for the preservation of the public health. The peasantry repudi- 
ated the doctrine of infection. The dead cannot kill the living, 
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was their exclamation: death comes only by the will of God. 
Piety towards the dead is a sentiment common to all primitive 
communities; but the Bretons carry it out to an excess of romantic 
tenderness. They believe that the dead are conscious of their 
locality, and that they lie in their graves like sentient creatures 
listening to high mass and the supplications of their friends! 
‘ The souls of our fathers dwell here,’ they cried: ‘far away in 
the cemetery they will no longer hear the chaunts of the service, 
nor the intercession of relatives. This is their place: we can see 
their tombs from our windows: we can send our children to pray 
beside them in the twilight. This ground is the property of the 
dead: no power can take it from them, or change it for another.’ 
Tt was with great difficulty the priests could persuade them 
that the dead were insensible to their cares; an innovation upon 
their established creed which caused them no small astonishment, 
and sent them home troubled and perplexed with profound 
wonder. 

The isolation of the Bretons is peculiarly favourable to the nur- 
ture of such fantastic ideas. Their way of life seems to keep them 

erpetually hovering between physical and spiritual existencies. 

hey live ina sort of mental gloamin’, in which real objects become 
converted by the imagination into mysterious phantoms, exag- 
erm and fearfully embellished by the terrors they inspire. 

nlike the peasantry of other countries, the Bretons are dispersed 
over the soil in solitary farms, never forming themselves into 
villages or societies. The want of constant inter-communication, 
which elsewhere preserves the faculties from that rust which eats 
in upon them in loneliness—that self-consuming moodiness which 
the ancients described under the image of a man feeding upon his 
own heart—leaves them an incessant prey to their heated and 
unregulated fancy. As in certain styles of art, where the fertile 
invention of the painter is unrestrained either by the limits of 
nature or the laws of taste (such as the arabesque, for example), 
we see all manner of complex monsters, centaurs, griffins, and 
chimeras, dimly revealed through an indescribable confusion of 
tracery; so,in the phantasmagoria conjured up by the poor Bre- 
ton, uninformed by Snasteles and uncontrolled by judgment, we 
discover all sorts of extravagant illusions mingled in a bewildering 
chaos of types and images. 

The lonely farm-houses of the Bretons betray at once their 
extreme poverty, and that negligence of personal comforts which 
always marks the condition of a people given up to the oppres- 
sive doctrine of necessity, and the reveries of superstition. The 
farm-house, built on the naked earth, without cellerage, but some- 
times with a scanty granary overhead, is the residence of the 
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family and the cattle. The stable is generally at the end of the 
habitation, divided from the salialae’ apartment by a partition 
wall, with a door communicating from the one to the other. In 
many instances this partition is only breast high: amongst the 
poorest class, men and beasts herd together. The furniture is en suite 
—beds, formed out of a sort of narrow chest, in which the sleeper 
is nearly stifled; a table, opposite the only entrance, along the 
sides of which run rude benches, brightened with lard; a dresser, 
on which are ranged wooden or earthen bowls, delf plates, large 
spoons, and scoured basins; a wooden clock; a trough near the fire; 
—a box for keeping eggs, milk, and butter; a recess, with an 
image of the Virgin in delf, dressed gaily on féte days, and at the 
sides, or hung between the beds, two or three images of Saint 
Anne, or Saint Genevieve of Brabant. Upon the table lies a 
knife, shaped like a scythe, and a black loaf, covered with a cloth, 
over which is placed a mat for the purpose of protecting the 
bread from the smoke, and from the clouds of flies which the 
close neighbourhood of the stables brings through the open door 
in the warm season. ‘The fireside is the grand centre of attrac- 
tion, with benches at each side of the hearth, and the inside of 
the chimney garnished with an enormous pot-hook, trevets, grid- 
iron, and pans. Around this fireside, by the light of a resin torch, 
fastened in a block of wood, the labourer and his children sit 
throughout the long winter evenings, relating legends, or talking 
under their breath about apparitions, or the voices of the dead that 
come wailing to them on the night-winds. 

In front of these farm-houses there are, invariably, accumulating 
heaps that urgently remind the traveller of similar loathsome 
mounds he has observed at the doors of hovels in Ireland. Nor is 
this the only point of resemblance. When a stranger enters the 
humble dwelling, he exclaims, Que Dieu bénisse ceux qui sont 
ici! This is, word for word, the Irish greeting of, ‘God bless 
all here!’ 

Hospitality—the virtue, as it has been somewhat sneeringly 
designated, of savage life—prevails in its fullest development 
amongst the Bretons. The traveller may approach the wide- 
spread door with confidence, assured of a hearty welcome. The 
sight indeed of a stranger is always an event of interest to these 
insulated rustics, and he is instantly seated in the place of honour 
to dine with the family. The moment he enters they offer him a 

itcher of cider, and if he refuses to drink they regard it as an 
insult, which they never forgive. Rank, or money, has no in- 
fluence over this free and cordial reception. The poorest man is 
as bounteously treated as the richest ; and, of all classes, none are 
so joyously hailed as the wandering mendicants. The moment 
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one of these gossips - in sight, the whole household crowd 
round him eagerly to hear his budget of news. 

The mendicant is, in fact, a very important character in Brittany. 
He is the carrier-general of all sorts of intelligence, the Gazette 
des Tribunaux of the department : conveys letters and love mes- 
sages, helps in negotiating proposals, sings popular songs which 
he frequently composes himself, for he 1s the bard of Lower 
Brittany, and adds to the rest of his functions the still higher 
character of a nomade novelist. His voluminous gossip, when he 
gets ensconced by the chimney-corner, refers to all the tittle-tattle 
of the country side ; the miraculous cures, and ominous appear- 
ances ; how stay-pins may be dropped into certain fountains, to 
ascertain whether their anxious owners will be married in the next 
year ; how a bevy of young girls gathered, for a like purpose, on 
a certain bridge on St Michael's day ; what crowds of young 


men came to that beauty fair, full of hope and curiosity ; and how 
many marriages ensued thereupon. To such prattle as this, the 
peasants listen with delight ; but it is when the mendicant relates 
a complete story, in all the artful pomp of circumstantial details, 
that they crouch round him in the winter nights, palpitating with 
mixed terror and expectation, while the howling storm without, 
to which they assign so many significant meanings, imparts a 


savage wildness to the scene. 

Souvestre gives us a specimen of these narratives, which it may 
not be uninteresting to transcribe. It loses, unavoidably, much of 
its original energy by being diluted from the wild imagerial 
Breton language into the French; and must suffer still more in 
our English version. But we have endeavoured to preserve as 
close a verbal resemblance as the genius of our deena would 
admit. The mendicant begins by crossing himself, and invoking 
a solemn blessing, hoping that the young women will profit by 
his narrative, and then breaks at once into the history. 


THE WINDING-SHEET. 


There was formerly at Plouescat a young girl, called Rose-le-Fur, 
beautiful as the dawn of day, and full of spirit as a young girl should 
be who has just left her convent. 

But bad counsels had ruined her. Rose had become as unstable as a 
straw, blown about at the pleasure of the wind, dreaming only of pardons, 
flattery, and fine dresses. She was no longer seen at the church, nor at 
the confessional: at the hour of vespers she walked with her lovers, 
= even at La Touissant, she neglected to pray over the grave of her 
mother. 

God punishes the wicked, my children. Listen to the story of 
Rose-le-Fur, of Plouescat. 


One evening, very late, she had been at a wake far from her own 
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home, listening to the melancholy dirges round the fireside. She was 
alone, humming to herself a song which she had just learned from a 
young Roscovite. She reached the cemetery, and flew up the steps as 
gaily as a bird in May. 

At that instant, THE CLOCK sTRUCK TWELVE! But the young girl 
thought only of the handsome Roscovite, who had taught her the song. 
She made no sign of the cross; she murmured no prayer for those who 
slept beneath her feet ; she traversed the holy place with the hardihood 
of an infidel. 

She was already opposite the door of the church, when, throwing her 
eyes around her, she saw that over every tomb was spread a white sheet, 
held at the four corners by four black stones. She stopped. At this 
moment she was beside the grave of her mother. But instead of feeling 
a holy fear, possessed by a demon Rose stooped, seized the winding- 
sheet which covered the grave, and carried it with her to her own house. 

She went to bed, and her eyes were soon closed ; but a horrible dream 
convulsed her slumbers. 

She thought she was lying in a cemetery. A tomb was open before 
her, from which a skeleton hand was thrust out, and a voice cried, 
Give me back my winding-sheet! give me back my winding-sheet ! 
and at the same time she felt herself drawn towards the tomb by an in- 
visible power. 

She awoke with ashriek. Three times she slept, and three times she 
had the same dream. 

When morning came, Rose-le-Fur, with terror in her heart and eyes, 
ran to the rector,* and related to him all that had happened. 

She made her confession, and wept over her faults, for she felt then 
that she had sinned. The rector was a true apostle, good to the poor, 
and mild of speech. He said to her, ‘ Daughter, you have profaned the 
tomb; this evening, at midnight, go to the cemetery, and restore the 
winding-sheet to the place from whence you took it.’ 

Poor Rose began to weep. All her boldness was gone; but the rector 
said, ‘Be of good courage; I shall be in the church praying for you; 
you will hear my voice near you.’ 

The young girl promised to do as the priest desired her. When 
night came, at the appointed hour, she repaired to the cemetery. Her 
limbs trembled beneath her, and every thing seemed to be in a whirl 
before her eyes. As she entered, the moon was suddenly obscured, and 
the clock struck twelve! 

For some moments all was silent. Then the rector said, with a loud 
voice, ‘ Daughter, where are you? Take courage, I am praying for 

ou! 
: ‘I am beside the tomb of my mother,’ answered a feeble voice in the 
darkness ; ‘father, abandon me not!’ 

All was again silent. ‘Take courage, I am praying for you!’ re- 
peated the priest, with a loud voice. 

‘Father, I see the tombs opening, and the dead rising! This time 


* The Breton name for the curé of a parish. 
VOL. XXXI. NO. LXII. 2B 
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the voice was so weak, that you might have believed it came from a 
great distance. 

‘ Take courage !’ repeated the good priest. 

‘Father! father!’ murmured the voice, more and more faintly, 
‘they are spreading their winding-sheets over the tombs. Father, 
abandon me not !” 

‘Daughter, I am praying for you. What do you see?” 

‘I see the tomb of my mother, who is rising. She comes! she 
comes! Father’ 

The priest bent forward to listen; but he could only catch a remote 
and inexplicable murmur. All of a sudden a cry was heard; a great 
noise, like that of a hundred grave-stones falling together; then all was 
silent. 

The rector threw himself on his knees, and prayed with all his soul, 
for his heart was filled with terror. 

The next day they sought in vain for Rose-le-Fur. Rose-le-Fur 
never appeared again. 

MORAL. 

Thus, young men and maidens, may this history serve ao as a warn- 
ing. Be pious towards God, and love your parents ; for punishment 
always overtakes light heads and bad hearts. 


The general character of these recitations may be gathered from 
this example; but, to make the illusion perfect, we want the agi- 
tated group of frightened women and children, clinging to each 
other round the flickering fire, and the earnest pantomime and 
solemnly inflected voice of the tattered man, whose attitudes 
and accents fill them with such speechless fear. 

But the mendicant, prominent as the part is which he plays on 
these occasions, is eclipsed in importance and popularity by an 
individual indigenous to Brittany, whose multiplex labours and 
versatile capacity entitle him to a separate and distinguished niche 
in the portrait-gallery of her historical characters. This individual 
is no other than the tailor: but such a tailor as was never dreamt 
of in May-fair, or realized in Bond-street. 

The Breton tailor is a complicated man in mind and person, 
Generally cross-made, lame, and humpbacked, red hair and a 
violent squint would complete the beau ideal of the class. The 
reason assigned for these peculiarities is, that the profession is em- 
braced only by persons of weakly growth, although it is very diffi- 
cult to conceive how such persons could perform the varied and 
oilsome offices. monopolised by the craft. ‘The tailor rarely mar- 
ries, scarcely ever has a house of his own, and lives abroad like the 
birds or the wild goats. The men hold him incontempt on account 
of his effeminacy; but he finds an ample compensation in the 
ardour of the women. He seldom dines at the same table with 
the men; but when they are gone, a dozen glittering fair hands 
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lay out a cozy repast for him. The source of his influence lies in 
his wheedling tongue. He is an eternal chatterbox, a consummate 
master of the art of flattery, is aw fait at the whole jinesse of flir- 
tation, and can coquet and coax with unfailing success for others, 
although never for himself. His individual exemption on this 
score gives him a sort of licence with the fair sex; for a pretty girl 
may listen with impunity to a man so completely out of the pale 
of wedlock. He retails all the small talk and scandal of the parish; 
knows all the new songs, occasionally contributing one of his own; 
and is as full of stories, and tells them as well as the mendicant: 
with this difference, that the latter confines himself to stories as 
melancholy as his own life, while those of the tailor, better 
suited to his peculiar functions, are all glee and sunshine. In a 
word, the tailor is the scandalous chronicle, and high minister of 
the love affairs of his district. 

He is at the height of his inspiration when he is charged with a 
negotiation of marriage: an aieetiing which is usually managed 
through his agency. ‘If he meets a magpie on his way, he quickens 
his steps, for it is considered an ill omen. His first object is to see 
the young lady alone. He opens with some indifferent topic—the 
weather—the crops—the state of the sky; perhaps he hits upon 
the stars; then, naturally enough, compares them to her eyes; 
and so contrives to bring about the delicate question with the 
address of an accomplished diplomatist. When he succeeds in 
obtaining her consent, he applies to her parents, and a day is settled, 
when he brings the lover to the house, accompanied by his nearest 
relative. This is called asking leave. The young people retire to 
one end of the house, while the old ones are settling the preli- 
minaries at the other, the tailor vibrating like a pendulum between 
them. At last the lovers are summoned to the table, where they 
eat with the same knife, drink out of the same glass, and indulge 
in white bread, wine, and brandy. A day is then appointed for 
the assembling of the two families at the house of the young lady; 
this is called velladen, or the view. At this preliminary meeting 
they are all dressed in their holiday suits. Great preparations are 
made in the house. The tables and benches are highly polished; 
the drawers left half open with premeditated carelessness, to display 
a large stock of household linen; pieces of bacon are hung up pro- 
fusely in the chimney; the horses, if there be any, are sundae 
all the plate that can be mustered up is ostentatiously exhibited; 
and every thing is done to give the bride an appearance of 
wealth, although, in most cases, the majority of these luxurious 
equipments are borrowed for the occasion. At last the young man 
arrives; he steps over the farm with an air of business; examines 
every thing with his own eye; and then enters upon the question 
23B2 
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of property. The parents drive as hard a bargain as they can. If 


the result of the negotiation, however, should happen not to fall 
in with his expectations—that is to say, if they do not come up to 
his price—all he has to do is to enter the house, draw a brand 
from the fire, and place it across the hearth. By this action he 
indicates his intention of relinquishing the alliance. 

On the other hand, if the terms be agreed upon, the ceremonial 
is proceeded with at the end of a stipulated period with extraor- 
dinary pomp and circumstance. Eight days before the wedding, 
the bride and bridegroom invite their friends to the feast. The 
mode of invitation is curious. The young couple, forming se- 
parate processions, with white wands, accompanied by their brides- 
men and bridesmaids, proceed to the houses of the persons they 
intend to invite, and stopping opposite to the doors, pronounce a 
regular speech, in which they engage them to the merry-making, 
announcing at the same time the name of the innkeeper. who is 
to furnish the dinner. This speech, which seems to be an affair 
of inflexible tradition, is frequently interrupted by prayers and 
signs of the cross. At last the wedding-day arrives ; and now the 
little tailor, elevated to the summit of his multifarious functions, 
assumes the office of a rimeur. He approaches the house of the 
lady, followed by the friends of the bridegroom, and is met on the 
threshold by the r?meur of the opposite side. Here a long inflated 
dialogue takes place between the bards, which ends by the admis- 
sion of the expectant lover into the house. After this they go to 
the Mairie, and then to the church. The bridal repast is often 
attended by five or six hundred persons. ‘The bridegroom sings a 
tristful song, which is succeeded by a similar wail from the lady. 
These songs are called complaintes, and the burthen of them is the 
leave-taking of their single lives. These wild rhapsodies throw a 
shade of melancholy over the company, and even draw tears from 
their eyes: the effect of them is described as being singularly 
touching. But the sensation does not last long. The effect of 
the wine and the cider begins to be felt, flushing the cheeks and 
unloosening the tongues of the party. Dinner is over, the patriarch 
of the assembly rises, and the guests all stand uncovered and re- 
spond to his solemn grace. This is followed by a dance, riotous, 
furious like a whirlwind of leaves in a storm, like a frantic dance 
of Indians under the maddening spell of a recent victory. The 
bride and bridegroom are then conducted to their chamber ; and, 
by an ancient and strange custom of the country, two watchers are 
appointed to sit up with them all night. 

The majority of these regular contracts are matters of calcula- 
tion, into which love never enters. And it is perhaps for this 
very reason, that the Bretons are famous for improvident marriages. 
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In a country where wedlock is thus openly ratified by prudential 
considerations, it is not to be wondered at that the poor, who can- 
not reach the desiderated test, should often be Bund plungin 
recklessly into the opposite extreme. Besides there is no wall 
lance in the way of social opinion to warn them against the conse- 
quences ; no status to be maintained ; no Mrs. Grundy to pro- 
pitiate or outvie. The Breton is luckily exempt from all the ordi- 
nary responsibilities of domestic indiscretion. He never stops to 
think about the danger of increasing the population. Political 
economy is as great an enigma to him as the balance of ae 
He never thinks of a provision for a family: to do him justice, he 
never thinks about a provision for himself. He often marries 
without a bed; sometimes without a house to put one in ; and it 
is not at all an uncommon occurrence for him to borrow the nup- 
tial couch from some compassionate friend. But what of that ? 
He is safe in the eternal justice, the clemency, the protection of 
Heaven. What is the use of human foresight, he argues, when 
he has the providence of God ? 

These marriages of the very poor are altogether unique. No coun- 
try in the world furnishes a parallel to them. The most extraordi- 
nary feature in them is, that the peasant not only marries without 
a penny in his pocket, but the happy-miserable couple invite all 


the surrounding families to the marriage festival; and, what is 
more wonderful still, the greater the number of visiters the better 
enabled is the host to provide them with a becoming banquet. 
The solution of the difficulty is obvious enough. Every guest is 
a contributor to the feast. Some bring wine, some linen, others 
honey, corn, and even — Thus a liberal supply is scrambled 


together, and the utmost hilarity prevails. The company are 
always dressed in their gayest attire, attracted by the dance and 
the revel. There are frequently no less than three hundred people 
assembled at these joint-stock bridals; and it often happens that 
the contributions they furnish constitute the sum total of the 
worldly goods with which the new-married pair begin house- 
keeping ! 

Nor does this general sympathy end here. When a young 
woman of this class is about to become a mother, presents pour in 
upon her from all sides; especially from others similarly circum- 
stanced. It is a sort of festival amongst the mothers-expectant of 
the neighbourhood. The birth itself is a solemn religious event, 
surrounded by many touching details. The infant is looked upon 
as an angel from heaven, and all the mothers present offer their 
breasts in succession, regarding the sanctifying contact of the 
new-born lips as a happy portent. If the mother dies, the child 
is adopted by all the ds mothers. The priest selects one to 
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whom he confides it, and she receives the sacred charge as a boon 
from the Almighty. If they are too poor for any one of them to 
take the sole charge of the child, it is received amongst them in 
common. One lodges it, and the rest watch over it, and tend it, 
hour by hour, alternately. It is the invariable usage of the nurse, 
when she takes her turn, to make the sign of the cross, and 
sprinkle the linen with holy water. Every thing connected with 
infancy is associated with pious feelings, and fenced round by 
gracious safeguards. Nobody passes a woman carrying a child 
without exclaiming, ‘God bless you! If this salutation be 
omitted, the mother thinks you have thrown an evil eye upon 
her offspring. Even inveterate hatreds are disarmed by this 
tender custom, and a man’s most implacable enemy will never 
strike him while he has a child in his arms. 

Almost all the popular usages of the Bretons have their spring 
either in religious notions, or in superstitions that claim a sort of 
poetical kindred with religion. The ceremonies of the church 
are here preserved with more gravity and strictness than in any 
other part of Europe. The féte days of saints are solemnized 
with a degree of pomp which could hardly be expected from a 
——. so poor and scattered. Nor are they less remarkable 
or their picturesque effects. In some cases the people gather 
into such crowds, that the interior of the church, from the altar 
through the nave, and in every nook and cranny of the private 
chapels, becomes illuminated with a forest of candles. Their 
pilgrimages,—especially that of Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours,— 
many of which take place at night, consisting of vast processions 
through the least frequented parts of the country, resemble long 
trains of phantoms holding wax-lights in their hands. Ever 
féte is marked by distinct features peculiar to itself. That of St. 
John is, perhaps, on the whole, the most striking. Throughout 
the day, the poor children go about begging contributions 
for lighting the fires of Monsieur St. Jean; and, towards even- 
ing, one fire is gradually followed by two, three, four; then a 
thousand gleam out from the hill tops, till the whole country 
glows under the conflagration. Sometimes the priests light the 
first fire in the market-place ; and sometimes it is lighted by an 
angel who is made to descend, by a mechanical device, from 
the top of the church with a flambeau in her hand, setting 
the pile in a blaze, and flying back again. The young people 
dance with bewildering activity round these fires, for there isa 
superstition amongst them that if they dance round nine fires 
before midnight, they will be married in the ensuing year. Seats 
are placed round the flaming piles for the dead, whose spirits are 
supposed to come there for the melancholy pleasure of listening 
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once more to their native songs, and contemplating the lively 
measures of their youth. Fragments of the torches on those 
occasions are preserved as spells against thunder and nervous dis- 
eases, and the crown of flowers which surmounted the principal 
fire is in such request as to produce tumultuous jealousy for its 
possession. At Brest, where the crowd, swelled by sailors, is 
considerably more riotous than elsewhere, there is a wild torch 
dance which winds up the night with savage uproar. There can 
be no doubt that this festival is a relique of Druidism, and that the 
fires had their origin in the worship of the sun. They are, in 
every respect, identical with the Beal teinidh of the Phenicians. 
The custom of kindling fires about midnight at the moment of 
the summer solstice, considered by the ancients a season of 
divinations, was a custom of remote antiquity, and seems to have 
been grafted upon Christianity by a common movement of all 
modern nations. When the year began in June, there was a 
direct significance in this feu de joie, which was intended to cele- 
brate the commencement of vegetation, and to propitiate the fruits 
of the year by vows and sacrifices: but the usage still continued, 
Py the force of habit, after its symbolical meaning had long ceased. 

hat St. John should have inherited the fires of the sun is not 
half so curious as that the Christian festival should have retained 


some of the rites which were potent only in the Pagan interpreta- 
tion. Thus the ancients used to carry away the burning flam- 
beaux, in the belief that as they shook off showers of sparks from 
them they expelled every evil, a practice which is still followed 
in Cornwall and other places: the dance itself, for which there is 
always, to be sure, a sufficient excuse in the animal spirits of the 
revellers, had reference to the oe of the vine: and in some 


parts of Ireland the people still exhibit an implicit reverence for 
the old faith, by making their cattle pass through the fire for the 
purpose of charming them against disorders. 

The Pardons are the favourite points of meeting for the youth of 
both sexes. Here they freely indulge in their national games, and 
above all in the dance. The excitement of these scenes can hardly 
be understood by the civilized reader whose taste is subdued by 
the refinements of the modern ball-room ; nor, without having 
actually witnessed a Breton festival is it possible to conceive the 
frenzy of delight with which it is enjoyed by the —— Their 
principal dances are composed of popular chansons, played upon 
an ancient national instrument, the bombarde, accompanied by 
the binion, a species of bag-pipe, which serves to mark the time 
with rude but emphatic precision. The form of the dance may be 
best described as consisting of a succession of gyrations, the dancers 
whirling themselves round in a circle, with linked hands, at a rate 
of perilous rapidity. This is called the ronde, and is probably 
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the most ancient of all known figures. Sometimes they perform 
this dizzy evolution with their arms interlaced, when it takes a 
somewhat more complicated and dazzling aspect. In this shape 
it changes its name to the dal. Something of the excess with 
which these pleasures are entered into may be accounted for by the 
fact, that it is only in their youth and girlhood the Breton females 
have any chance of relaxation or enjoyment. It is the first joyous 
bound of the courser into the circus, when he is led round to be 
familiarized with the glittering scene : all the rest is severe ex- 
ertion and hard work. The Breton women, the themes of all their 
poets, the subjects of innumerable elegies, songs, and romances, 
before marriage, are placed after marriage as low down in the social 
scale as the women of the Asiatics. In the country they hold an 
inferior rank ; wait upon their husbands at table; and never speak 
to them but in terms of humility and respect. Amongst the lowest 
classes of all, they toil in the open fields and surrender up their 
lives to the most laborious drudgery. And so ends that dream of 
life, which begins in chansons and dances, and sets in squalid 
slavery | 

But in the midst of their drudgery they are cheered by the voices 
of the young, in whom the games and romps and innocent sports 
of their childhood are renewed. Few countries have a greater 
variety of amusements, and it is not a little suggestive of the 


identity of the sources of a Cag of their limitation— 


to find amongst these primitive people precisely the same class of 
plays and diversions which entertained the Greeks and Romans, 
and which entertain the English and most other nations to the 
present day. The children trundle hoops, embellished with rattles 
for bells, the trochus of the ancients; build card houses; play at 
blindman’s buff, odd or even, and head or tail; gallop upon sticks; 
and draw miniature chariots with miniature horses : every one of 
which are derived direct from classical examples. Then the grown- 
up people play at bowls, cards, chess, nine-pins, dice, and twenty 
other games of hazard that have come en to them in the 
same way. 

A game formerly existed called Ja Soule, not unlike the English 
game of foot-ball, but it led to such violent disorders that it has 
been gradually abolished in most parts of the country. It now 
lingers chiefly in the environs of Vannes, where the people still 
retain much of their original barbaric taste for raids and bloodshed. 
It is occasionally revived, also, in the distant commune of Cal- 
vados, in the province of Normandy.* A healthier exercise and 


* At a recent sitting of the Société d’Archéologie of Avranches, a paper was 
read by M. Mangon-Delalande upon the game of Soule, in which he referred to it 


as an ancient Norman custom. Any of the Breton antiquaries could have set 
him right upon the point. 
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more inspiring pastime survives to the Bretons in their great 
wrestling matches, which are celebrated with all the popular ardour 
and ceremonial detail of one of the Olympic games. 

In their preparations for their manly pastimes, they do not al- 
ways rely upon natural means, but have recourse, not only to the 
miraculous waters of certain fountains but to particular herbs, 
which they gather on the first Saturday of the month, and which 
they believe have the power of rendering them invincible in the 
lutte. The employment of a secret advantage, or what they sup- 
pose to be one, would imply a spirit of iedhepiliiy whoily incon- 
sistent with the general integrity of the Breton character; but the 
proceeding carries so heavy a penalty with it that it is very rarely 
acted upon. ‘The wrestler who fortifies himself with these en- 
chanted herbs risks the perdition of his soul: a sufficient guarantee 
against the frequent use of so perilous a spell. It is the only in- 
stance in which the superstitions of the Bretons recognise the 

ossibility of entering into a contract with the powers of darkness, 
Nor does it even appear that any thing approaching to a specific 
admission of such a contract takes place; although the hazard 
avowedly annexed to the charm leaves the tacit understanding of 
some such responsibility clear enough. 

The credulity of the Bretons is certainly not chargeable with 


melodramatic absurdities of this kind. They do not believe that 
a man can lease out his soul for a consideration. They have no 
witch-glen bazaars for the sale of inexhaustible riches, or parch- 
ment deeds scrawled in blood for reversionary interests in eternity. 
They are simply the passive recipients of that large class of in- 


fluences which, from time immemorial, have been associated in 
the popular mind with the Elements and the Seasons, Night and 
the Grave, Life and Death. Their creed in this respect, em- 
bracing a variety of singular items peculiar to themselves, includes 
most of the superstitions common to other countries. To the pea- 
sant of Lower Brittany, the cries of crows and screech-owls convey 
a sinister presage. He believes in the fairies who come to warm 
themselves at his fireside, who dance in the light of the moon, or 
sit meditating on the sea-shore. He shudders at apparitions and 
at sounds in the air charged with messages from the world of spirits; 
and he yields implicit credence to the functions attached to hob- 
goblins, ware-wolves, and the demons that combat with guardian 
angels forthe soulsof men. Many of these superstitions are inti- 
mately interwoven with religion itself. 

It is a generally received belief that two crows attend upon 
every house. When the head of a family is dying the ominous 
birds perch on the roof, and commence their ismal screaming, 
which never ceases till the body is carried out; whereon the birds 
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vanish and are never seen again. The approach of death, heralded 
by numerous signs, is connected in one locality with a remarkable 
superstition. Between Quimper and Chateaulin, strange-looking 
men are occasionally encountered on the highways, habited in 
white linen, with long straggling hair and coal-black beards, 
armed with heavy sticks, and carrying dingy wallets slung over 
their shoulders. Their aspect is in the last degree dark and si- 
nister. In the night time they take the least frequented routes. 
They never sing while they are walking, nor speak to any body 
they meet, nor put their hands to their slouched hats with that 
politeness which is so general in Brittany. Sometimes ae are 
accompanied by large fawn-coloured dogs. The custom-house 
officers tell you that these fellows are smugglers, who go about the 
country with salt and tobacco; but the peasantry, who know 
better, assert that they are demons, whose dreadful business it is 
to conduct doomed souls into the next world. Wherever there is 
a person at the point of death, they may be seen prowling about 
the house like hungry wolves. If the guardian angel of the dying 
man, summoned by repeated prayers, do not arrive in time, the 
white man pounces on the deathbed at the last gasp, seizes the de- 
parting soul, crams it into his wallet, and carries it off to the 
marshes of St. Michel, into which he flings it, and where it must 
remain until it is delivered by vows and masses. 

The belief, common to all catholic countries, that the souls of 
men who died without the benefits of absolution, are wanderin 
about in excruciating misery supplicating for intercession, is vari 
in different localities according to circumstances. ‘There is a de- 
solate plain between Auray and Pluviguer, a mournful stretch of 
uncultivated ground, formerly the scene of a sanguinary conflict 
between the houses of Blois and Montfort. Many hundred sol- 
diers fell in the battle, and remains of armour and mouldering 
bones have frequently been turned up there. The tradition runs 
that the souls of these poor fellows, still compelled to haunt the 
dust they once inhabited, rise from the ground at a certain hour 
every night, and run the whole length of the funereal field. The 
moaning of the winds over this exposed surface is regarded as the 
expression of the anguish of the unshrived spirits, entreating for 
masses. ‘The worst of it is, they are condemned to this hopeless 
nightly exercise until doomsday, and to gallop on in a straight 
line, no matter what obstacles they may encounter. Woe to the 
traveller who falls in with one of these unhappy ghosts. The 
touch is death. 


The remains of Celtic superstitions may be distinctly traced in 
some of the legendary usages, thinly disguised under Christian 
forms. Thus in some places they carry the statue of a saint in 
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procession to the charmed fountains, and plunge it into the water, 
by way of purifying themselves of the sins of the past year : an ob- 
vious relic of the pagan custom of washing idols. The arbres a 
niches, trees converted into arcades by drawing the branches over 
into an arch, in which crosses or images are set up, are also de- 
rived from the Celts, who worshipped all natural objects, and trees 
amongst the rest, believing them to be animated by supernatural 
intelligences. ‘Then the stones and monuments of the Druids have 
particular virtues ascribed to them. Some conceal buried treasures; 
some, like the forge of Wayland Smith in Berkshire, possess ma- 
gical powers; and an immense stone, poised on its inverted apex, 
called by the French the pierre vacillante, which the finger of a 
child would easily shake, will not move if attempted by the whole 
strength of a man whose wife has deceived him. At Carnac, if 
you pass the cemetery at midnight, you find all the tombs open, 
the church illuminated, and two thousand spectres on their knees 
listening to Death delivering a sermon from the top of the choir, 
in the dress of a priest. Some of the peasants will confidently 
affirm that they have beheld from a distance the light of the 
numerous wax-tapers, and have even hear the confused voice of 
the preacher. 


The fairy lore of Brittany is literally located among these mo- 


numents. The Roches aux Fées (for there are —_ besides the 


celebrated one near Rennes) must not be approached after night- 
fall. It is here the fairies hold their court, and dance their elfish 
hays in the moonlight. The barrows are called the chiteaux of 
of the poulpicans. The poulpicans are no other than the hus- 
bands of the fairies, and make a very prominent figure in the 
mischievous gambols of ‘ Fairy-Londe.’ The fairies are fair 
handsome women, conceived in the most perfect French taste, 
but their husbands are little squat ugly black men, who take the 
utmost delight im all sorts of whimsical and malicious jokes; 
playing Will-o’-the-Whisp to the poor herdsmen in the woods, 
when they are looking after their strayed cattle, and seizing 
young girls by the neck as they are wending home at night, 
when the offended damsels, horridly vexed at having such a free- 
dom taken with them, turn round in a furious passion to scold 
the supposed clown, but get nothing for their pains but the far- 
off laughter of the frolicsome poulpicans. A thousand legends 
are related about these humorous sprites. Often in the winter 
nights, cries of apparent agony are heard outside as the family sit 
listening to the crackling of the fire in the chimney nook. The 
children think it is the wind straining the pulleys in the neigh- 
bouring pits, or the wings of a windmill creaking on their axis, 
or the twirling post placed on the great apple-tree to frighten off 
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the birds: but the old people shake their heads, and declare that 
these shrieking noises are the cries of the poulpicans calling to 
each other to run round the cromlechs on the hill side. Those 
who are wise will never stir out on such occasions, but place a 
vase full of millet at the foot of their beds. The object of this 
precaution is to catch the poulpicans in a trap should they ven- 
ture to come into the house; for they are sure to overturn the 
vase in their tricksy fashion, and they are then compelled, by a 
strange necessity of their nature, to pick it all up again, grain b 
grain, an occupation which will fully occupy them till daylight, 
when they are obliged to abscond. 

The Evil-Eye, familiar to us in Scotch and Irish traditions, is 
universal in Brittany, where its influence is supposed to extend to 
the communication of infectious diseases. ‘They give to this male- 
volent fascination the name of the Evil-Wind, under the impression 
that the pestilential effluvium, which streams from the eyes of such 
persons, is carried by the air to the individuals who are struck by 
the contagion. 

In the enumeration of these fanciful terrors, the hobgoblin, a 
venerable sprite, must not be overlooked. ‘The Breton hobgoblin 
is a sort of harlequin among the fiends. He takes the shape of 
different animals, and also answers for the demoniacal pranks of 
the night-mare. The loup-garou is another formidable monster, 
whose business consists in all sorts of depredations in the vicinity 
of towns and villages. The word garou belongs to the dialect of 
Morbihan, and signifies a cruel or savage wolf. The loup-garou 
is the lycanthrope of the French, a Lineal descendant of the prowl- 
ing ware-wolf of the Greeks and Romans. 

A people who indulge so largely in supernatural luxuries, may 
fairly be allowed to pamper their imagination with charms and 
exorcisms ; although it must be frankly conceded to the Bretons, 
that, except where their religion seems to suggest or foster such 
operations, they do not often resort to them. Every body who 
knows Brittany, knows that the buckwheat which is cultivated 
in such vast quantities over the surface, and which gives such a 
sickly uniformity to the aspect of the country, is regarded by the 
natives with feelings of enthusiasm. Radosh is much the 
same to a Breton as the leek to a Welshman, or the music of the 
Ranz des Vaches to a Swiss. It is the key to the whole system 
of national mnemonics. We remembera young Breton lady, who, 
after an absence of two or three years. ran out into the fields im- 
mediately upon her return to her native province, and, flinging 
herself down amongst the wheat, burst into a flood of tears at 
seelag it once more. A stranger can thoroughly comprehend the 
nature of this feeling, although, stepping for the first time into the 
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wheat-ground, steaming with that peculiar odour by which it is 
distinguished, it is quite impossible to comprehend how even the 
most patriotic ardour can overcome the disagreeable olfactory sen- 
sation it Se so This wheat, however, 1s converted into the 
main article of consumption by the peasantry; the most substantial 
reason that can be assigned for their inordinate admiration of it ; 
and the black bread thus produced becomes an active minister in 
a variety of conjurations. Whether the virtue is supposed to 
reside originally in the wheat, or is only reflected back upon it by 
the influence attributed to the bread itself, we have no means of 
determining ; but it is certain that on many occasions of difficulty 
the bread is resorted to not merely as a sort of sanctified agent, 
but as a vehicle of divination. hen a first-born child is taken 
to the church to be baptized, the mother hangs a piece of black 
bread round its neck to indicate the poverty of her circumstances; 
seeing which, the evil spirits do not consider it worth their while 
to shower misfortunes on the infant, and so they are cheated of 
their victim with their eyes open. When a person is drowned, 
the family assemble in mourning, and throw a piece of black bread, 
with a wax-light on it, into the water ; it is sure to float to the 
spot where the body lies. When any thing is stolen, they have a 
certain method of detecting the thief by flinging pieces of black 
bread, of equal size, into the water, pronouncing at each cast the 
name of a suspected person ; when the real robber is named, the 
piece representing him is sure to sink. It might be supposed that 
the certainty of failure in a multitude of instances, would at last 
have the inevitable effect of exposing the fallaciousness of the test; 
but the experience of all human nature proves that the frustration 
of such experiments is attended by no other result than that of 
fixing the delusion still more deeply. Such articles of belief do 
not depend upon the efficacy of trial, but upon the strength of 
faith; and failure, instead of endangering their credit, deepens the 
halo of superstition by which they are invested. A believer will 
believe any thing rather than that ‘ his faith is in the wrong ;’ 
and it is so easy to shift the responsibility of disappointment upon 
the blunders of manipulation, that he always has a convenient 
excuse at hand which will cover any imaginable dilemma, and even 
transform the most palpable defeat into a victory. 

In the districts that lie upon the seashore, many of the popular 
superstitions are full of poetical beauty, and appeal forcibly to the 
imagination by the elegiac pathos with which they colour the 
actual circumstances of the people. Here the population consists 
chiefly of poor fishermen and their families, engaged incessantly 
in the most precarious of livelihoods, and living upon an iron- 
bound coast, where their perilous craft is constantly prosecuted at 
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the risk of life itself. The solitude of these scenes is intense; and 
the tempests which brood over the waters, strewing the shore with 
wrecks through all seasons of the year, help to increase the gloom 
that acts so strongly even upon those who are accustomed to con- 
template the sea under all its aspects. The frequent loss of hus- 
bands and sons, the roar of the waves, and the atmospheric effects 
which in such situations present so a strange illusions to the 
eye, are well calculated to work upon the terrors of the people, 
and supply them with melancholy fancies when they sit watching 
at uidatght to catch the voices of their friends through the inter- 
vals of the storm. Their superstitions are generally shaped to this 
end; and phantoms and death-warnings are familiar to them all. 
In the a winter nights when the fishermen’s wives, whose 
husbands are out at sea, are scared from their uneasy sleep by the 
rising of the tempest, they listen breathlessly for certain sounds to 
which they attach a fatal meaning. If they hear a low and 
monotonous noise of waters, falling drop by how at the foot of 
their bed, and find that it has not been caused by natural means, 
and that the floor is dry, it is the unerring token of shipwreck. 
The sea has made them widows! ‘This fearful superstition, we 
believe, is confined to the isle of Artz, where a still more striking 
phenomenon is said to take place. Sometimes in the twilight, 


they say, large white women may be seen moving slowly from the 
neighbouring islands, or the continent, over the sea, and seating 
themselves upon its borders. There they remain throughout the 
night, digging the sands with their naked feet, and stripping off 
between their fingers the leaves of rosemary flowers culled upon 
the beach. These women, according to the tradition, are natives 
of the island who, marrying strangers, and dying in their sins, have 


returned home to their beloved birthplace to beg the prayers of their 
friends. A great number of their superstitions turn upon this 
clinging love for the scenes of their youth. 

It is a general opinion amongst them that a hurricane can never 
be appeased until the waves have rejected and flung upon the 
shore the dead bodies of heretics who perished by shipwreck, and 
all other unclean bodies. This is a fragment of the old Druidical 
worship : a dim recollection of that association of ideas held by the 
Celts as existing between the purity of the waters and the soul of 
man. The idea was aigadhe derived, probably, from observa- 
tion of the natural purifymg process of the Alpine glaciers, which 
have a constant tendency to throw up to the sides the heaps of 
stones and mud they accumulate in their course. 

There is a special day set apart for the anniversary of the ship- 
wrecked dead, called the Jour des Morts. On this occasion the 
winds and waters are brought into active requisition to supply 
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materials for the spectral drama. When the wind ripples the sea 
into wreaths of foam, the fishermen fancy they hear melancholy 
murmurs stealing over the waves, and behold the souls of the poor 
creatures who were wrecked rise upon the summits of the billows, 
and then in ghostly grief, pale and fugitive, melt away like froth. 
If one of these sad spirits happens to encounter the soul of some 
well-beloved friend, the air is filled with cries of despair at the 
first glance of recognition. Sometimes the fishermen, sitting in 
their huts at night, hear a strange and mysterious melange of 
sounds over the bay, now low and sweet, now loud and turbulent, 
now trembling, groaning, and whistling with the rising of the 
surge. ‘These mixed clamours of cries and voices indicate the 
general meeting of the poor ghosts, at which it appears they hold 
a sort of marine conversazione, and diligently relate their his- 
tories to each other. 

At the seaside village of St. Gildas, the fishermen who lead 
evil lives are often disturbed at midmight by three knocks at their 
door from an invisible hand. They Senelinady get up, and im- 
pelled by some supernatural power, which they cannot resist and 
dare not question, go down to the beach, where they find long black 
boats, apparently empty, yet sunk so deeply in the water as to be 
nearly level with it. ‘The moment they enter, a large white sail 
streams out from the top of the mast, and the barque is carried 
out to sea with irresistible rapidity, never to be seen by mortal 
eyes again. ‘The belief is that these boats are freighted with con- 
demned souls, and that the fishermen are doomed to pilot them 
over the waste of waters until the day of judgment. This legend, 
like many others, is of Celtic origin, and is related by Procopius. 

Such are a few of the salient superstitions of a people not yet 
embraced in the girdle of modern civilization, who have derived 
none of their notions from books, and who realise in their living 
faith all those characteristics of Romance which we are too apt to 
believe, in our sober England, have long since passed out of the 
world. ‘To the Breton, the elements of that Romance are part 
and parcel of his daily existence ; he breathes the very atmosphere 
of the middle ages, which are not revived, but continued in him ; 
and acts to the life the whole round of their enchantments, with- 
out being in the slightest degree conscious of the performance. 
How long the people are destined to preserve these peculiar attri- 
butes is a problem rapidly hastening towards solution. Two great 
railroads from Paris—the one stretching to Rouen, the capital of 
Normandy, and the other to Orleans, on the banks of the Loire— 
have just been thrown open. The railroad is the giant annihi- 
lator of old customs and provincial manners. The moment its 
fiery chariot touches the boundary line of Brittany, we may take 
our last look upon the Armorica of the ancients. 
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Art. Il.—Nachgelassene Schriften B. G. NieBUHR’S nicht- 
philologischen Inhalts. (Posthumous Works of B.G. Nizsunr, 
other than Philological.) Hamburg: Perthes. 1842. 


WE believe that no modern biographical publication has excited 
so deep and general an interest as the ‘ Life and Letters of 
Niebuhr’ (Lebensnachrichten), which appeared about five years 
ago. ‘The judgment displayed in the compilation of the work is 
worthy of the rich materials on which it is exercised. The curi- 
osity of the studious and learned to know the circumstances that 
attended the development of his marvellous historical capacity is 
fully gratified, and we are not aware of any letters or memoirs 
which so fully illustrate the political events of the time. But the 
book has a higher value still, as a picture of Niebuhr in his indi- 
vidual character, and in his setial, and domestic relations. His 
letters are tender and communicative from the warmth of his 
nature; and on serious subjects, although the best of them are 
addressed toa woman. His first wife, and her sister Doré Hensler, 
who was his chief correspondent, were fortunately for him not 
among the multitude of well-meaning women, who cultivate a 
frivolous indifference to every pursuit which can interest a reason- 
able man beyond the narrow limits of his own domestic circle. 

Those who are already familiar with Niebuhr’s personal history 
will find in the volume before us an interesting supplement to the 
Lebensnachrichten ; but its character is not directly biographical. 
More than half of it consists of letters descriptive of Holland, 
which he wrote to his family in Holstein, during his residence on 
a financial mission to Amsterdam, in 1808 and 1809. The 
remainder of the collection contains political essays, written at 
different periods of his life from 1806 to 1830. The account of 
Holland probably retains a great part of its original value: the 
shorter essays belong more exclusively to their own time, and 
though still instructive, partake of the obsoleteness of fulfilled or 
unfulfilled prophecies. But whatever Niebuhr wrote was so 
thoroughly characteristic of himself, that every part of the publi- 
cation tends almost equally to illustrate his life and opinions, 
and requires some knowledge of his history before it can be fully 
appreciated. A slight biographical sketch will, therefore, not be 
foreign to our present purpose. 

Bartbold George Niebuhr was born at Copenhagen on the 27th 
of August, 1776. His father, Carsten Niebuhr, the celebrated 
traveller, had resided in that capital since his return from the East; 
but in 1778 he removed to Meldorf, in Holstein, once a principal 
town in the Republic of Dithmarsch, where for the rest of his life 
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he remained as Landschreiber, or collector of the revenues. He 
was a man of extraordinary energy, accurate in observation, and 
thoroughly practical in character; but his own early education 
had been neglected, and he could contribute little to the vast 
amount of knowledge which his son began from his childhood to 
collect. He taught him, however, to speak French and English, 
and gave him dian instructions in geography, his own favourite 
science. Above all, he impressed him with an early interest in 
contemporary history, and with a view to an appointment which he 
hoped to procure for him as a writer in the service of the East 
India Company, he provided him with a constant supply of Eng- 
lish newspapers. The future historian received no direct philo- 
logical tuition except during part of his thirteenth year, under ji iiger, 
who was master of the school at Meldorf. Yet, when he left his 
father’s house at the age of eighteen, for the university of Kiel, 
he was already a widel -read scholar, and an original speculator in 
history and politics. His delicate health had made him sedentary, 
and his boyhood had been spent among books. Through life the 
strength of his memory enabled him to retain whatever he read, 
and it was probably fortunate that his unguided taste led him to 
study original authors only, where teachers would have led him 
to dissipate his attention among the labours of commentators. But 
he always regretted his bookish education. It had made him, as 
he knew, in childhood altklug, too old for hisage. It had cut one 
essential portion out of his life, and it was probably the cause of a 
certain stiffness and intolerance, which seems to us not unfre- 
quently to accompany his judgment of men and things. 

He occupied two years at Kiel in severe study, and in 1790 
became private secretary to Schimmelmann, the Linton of Fi- 
nance at Copenhagen ; soon afterward he accepted an appoint- 
ment in the Royal Library, and after pursuing his studies there 
for some time, determined to complete his education in England, 
and arrived there in the summer of 1798. His professed object 
was to become acquainted with practical life on the only existing 
field of free political action ; but his early habits prevailed. He 
soon left England for Edinburgh, and pertinaciously preferred 
books and lectures, which he might have found on the Continent, 
to the opportunities which offered themselves of observing actual 
life. In 1799 he returned to Holstein, and in a few months 
afterwards settled for a second time at Copenhagen, with the 
office of assessor in the commercial department of East India 
affairs, and secretary to the commission for the affairs of Barbary. 
At the same time he married Amalie Behrens, to whom he had 
been betrothed before his visit to England. She was the sister of 
Doré Hensler, with whom Niebuhr had formed a friendship at 
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Kiel, in the house of Professor Hensler, the father of her deceased 
husband. There was never a more fortunate-union. His wife 
interested herself in all Niebuhr’s schemes, in his studies, and his 
historical speculations, and fully shared in the public anxieties 
which henceforth, for many years, engrossed a great portion of 
his thoughts. 

His deep hatred of France must have increased the anxiety and 
regret which accompanied his first actual experience of the evils 
of the European war, when Denmark, by joining the coalition of 
the North, incurred the hostility of England. In March, 1801, 
the approach of the English fleet was known at Copenhagen, and 
Niebuhr shared in the hopes of the Danes, that their desperate 
courage might succeed. His letters at the time are singularly 
interesting to an Englishman. On the 24th of March, he antici- 

ates from the presence of Nelson, a furious attack on the port. 
Four days afterwards, he relies in some degree on the impracti- 
cability of the channels, and the rapid progress of the batteries. 
On the 3d of April, he relates how the English had surveyed the 
navigation, found new channels, marked them out with buoys, 
turned the defences, and fought the battle, which was as honourable 
to the courage of the defeated party, as to the skill and daring of 
Nelson. 

When this temporary disturbance had passed away, Niebuhr 
resumed his course of official and intellectual activity. In 1803 
he was employed on a financial mission in different parts of Ger- 
many ; and in the following year he became a member of the 
board for the affairs of Barbary, and director of the government 
bank. During the same period, although his days were occupied 
with business, and a great part of his evenings in reading aloud to 
his wife, he acquired a considerable knowledge of Arabic, con- 
tinued his investigations of Roman antiquity, and wrote or com- 
menced essays on various subjects, one of which contained the 
principle of his great discovery of the tenure of the public lands 
of Rome,.and of the purpose of the different agrarian laws. His 
first publication was a notice of the Life of William Leyel, a 
governor, during the seventeenth century, of the Danish possessions 
in India. The volume of Posthumous Works contains a transla- 
tion of the Danish original, which appeared in a periodical, called 
‘ Det Skandinaviske Litteratursel-skabs Skrifter,’ in 1805. His 
next work was a German translation of the first Philippic of 
Demosthenes, written after the defeat of Austria and Russia at 
Austerlitz, with a feeling of the imminent danger impending over 
Europe from the Philip of modern times. Twenty-five years after- 
wards, when the Revolution of July renewed. the fear of French 
aggression in Germany, the translation was remembered by his 
friends, and reprinted. Personal discontent with Schimmelmann, 
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and a growing desire to identify himself with the national struggle 
of Germany against Napoleon, induced him to accept an offer 
of the post of joimt bank director at Berlin, under Stein, who 
was at that time finance minister; and he arrived at Berlin in 
October, 1806, a few days before the battle of Jena. Immediately 
afterwards all official persons were obliged to leave the capital to 
escape the French, and Niebuhr accompanied Stein to Kini 
berg, Dantzic, and the head quarters of the army at Bartenstein, 
where he was engaged in the financial and commissariat depart- 
ment. The battle of Friedland, in May 1807, drove the court 
over the Russian border, and Niebuhr was induced by the earnest 
entreaty of Hardenberg to accompany them to Riga. The treaty 
of Tilsit, in July, occasioned the dismissal of the prime minister, 
and Niebuhr became a member of a commission for conducting 
the administration till the return of Stein to the head of affairs. 
In the universal depression of the time, it was evident that the 
most pressing business was to find money for the subsidy, which 
the French demanded as the condition of evacuating the remain- 
ing dominions of Prussia, and Stein selected Niebuhr for a mission 
to Holland, for the purpose of negotiating a loan. In November 
he left Memel, with his wife, for Berlin and Hamburg, and after 
a short visit to his relations in Holstein, arrived in Amsterdam in 
March, 1808. With his characteristic love of knowledge, he had 
found the means, in Riga and Memel, of learning the Russian and 
old Slavonic languages ; and about this time, Fis father proudiy 
tells a friend, that Barthold now knew twenty languages. Has 
residence in Holland gave him abundant leisure, but he had few 
books, and no literary society; he interested himself however in 
acquiring the knowledge of the country, of which the results are 
contained in the Circular Letters to his father and friends, which 
are now, for the first time, published. The wretched condition 
of Prussia, and the uncertainty whether Napoleon might even 
permit its continued existence, made it difficult to transact the 
commission with which he had been entrusted. The capitalists 
showed no disposition to lend money, and the financial difficulties 
of his own kingdom indisposed King Louis to sanction or 
encourage the withdrawal of a large sum of money from the 
country. A prospect of success appeared in the spring of 1809, 
which seems to have been occasioned by the interference of the 
French government, with a view, when Austria was arming for 
a new contest, both to procure money for the campaign, and to 
render the army which occupied Fienia disposable for active 
service. The negotiation, however, ultimately failed ; and after 
a three months’ visit to his friends, Niebuhr rejoined the court at 
Konigstein, in August, 1809. The campaign of Wagram again 
2c2 
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disappointed him, but the increased severity of the struggle, and 
the evident advance of national spirit in Germany, gave him better 
hopes for future times, than he had entertained after the defeats of 
Austerlitz and Jena. Henceforth he became more cheerful in his 
views of public events, though as yet there appeared no probabi- 
lity that the existing generation would witness the liberation of 
Prussia. He now became a priv -councillor, and entered on 2 
wide sphere of official duties, fvdiling the management of the 
national debt, of the paper currency, the financial part of the 
alienation of the demesnes, the salt monopoly, and a superintend- 
ence over the provincial debts, and over private banks. The 
reputation which had procured him the orginal invitation to 
leave Copenhagen, was justified by his financial success ; but he 
considered that he was secretly thwarted by Hardenberg, who 
retained the king’s confidence, though not in office ; and when 
that minister returned to power in 1810, Niebuhr, with some 
difficulty, obtainea permission to resign his employments, and 
with the rank of royal historiographer, joined the University of 
Berlin, which opened under the first scholars of Germany, at 
Michaelmas in the same year. 

To himself and to the world this change was the most fortunate 
event of his life. In the full vigour of life, enjoying perfect 
leisure, unmixed domestic happiness, and the society of such men 
as Heindorf, Schleiermacher, and Savigny, he now commenced 
the Lectures on Roman History, which formed the basis of his 
great work. They were received by all competent judges with 
approbation and gratitude, and the first edition of his history, 
which appeared in the course of two years, though the abstruse 
disquisitions of which it mainly consisted, prevented it from ob- 
taining general popularity, at once established his reputation 
among learned men, as the most original and successful of all in- 
quirers into Roman antiquity. ‘He probably never felt so 
thoroughly satisfied as during this period of untroubled industry; 
but a time of more intoxicating interest approached, when the 
world was aroused by the event of the Russian campaign. 

As soon as the war was resolved on, Niebuhr applied for an ap- 
pointment in the secretariat department; but in the event of not 
obtaining it he had resolved to serve as a volunteer in the ranks 
of the Landwehr. He had, before the war commenced, like many 
others, practised the infantry exercise in secret, and he now, with 
the full consent of his tender and noble wife, renounced the ex- 
emption from personal service to which he was entitled as a pro- 
fessor of the university. In the meantime he undertook the 
editorship of the ‘ Prussian Correspondent,’ aspaper devoted to the 
advancement of the national enthusiasm. A portion of his ad- 
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dresses to his countrymen through this medium, will be found in 
the ‘ Posthumous Works.’ In April, 1813, he was summoned to 
the head-quarters of the allies at Dresden, to arrange with General 
Stewart, now Marquis of Londonderry, the terms of the English 
subsidy. In the autumn he went to meet the English commis- 
sioners at Amsterdam, and remained there till the end of the war. 
His enthusiastic devotion to the cause of freedom, his pride and 
confidence in the army, and his just hatred of the foreign tyrant, 
made him from the first sanguine of success, even during the ar- 
mistice, when Métternich was promising assistance to both parties, 
with an accumulation of promises perhaps unparalleled even in 
the annals of diplomatic falsehood. The result of the peace 
disappointed him. He had hoped that Germany might be re- 
stored to its old frontier on the left of the Rhine, and he deeply 
resented the opposition of England to the claims of Prussia at the 
congress of Vienna. It was natural that he should regret that 
Hanover and not Prussia received the district of Hadeln to the 
south of the Elbe, which was the country of the long line of 
Frisian yeomen, from whom he was himself descended. We 
can less sympathize with his indignation at the failure of the 
Prussian claim to the whole of Saxony, which he supported in a 
pamphlet which attracted great attention. In the io that a 
new war would give increased influence to Prussia, he heard, not 
without satisfaction, of the sudden breaking up of the congress 
by the news of the flight from Elba. In the course of the winter 
he had given the crown prince, now King of Prussia, lessons in 
finance and politics. He mentions in one of his letters, that he has 
not without difficulty impressed the young prince with due respect 
for the sound and manly character of the much-abused Frederick 
William, the father of Frederick the Great. 

The triumph of the allies and the final overthrow of Napoleon 
would have given him abundant cause for rejoicing ; but in April 
his father died at the age of eighty-two, and on the 20th of June his 
wife expired in his arms. From this loss he never fully recovered. 
For many years he could not bear to recommence his history with- 
out the companion to whom he had from his youth been accustomed 
to thinkaloud; yet it was for her sake that he afterwards resumed his 
great work, because she for his sake had on her deathbed urged 
him to complete it. But he could not live alone; and the prospect 
of solitude became unbearably oppressive to him, when he had 
accepted from Hardenberg the appointment of minister at Rome 
with a view to the arrangement of terms for the government of 
the Catholic Church in the Prussian dominions. He had persuaded 
Dore Hensler, his wife’s sister, to accompany him; but in the 
summer of 1816 he married the niece of her Lediend Gretchen 
Hensler, whom Madame Hensler had educated, and who had now 
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for Amalie, and by degrees won him over to a calmer and more 
cheerful view of the future. In the previous winter he had 
occupied himself in continuing his instructions to the crown 
prince, and in writing several pamphlets, and shortly before his 
marriage he published the life of his father, the best example we 
are acquainted with of a concise and characteristic biography. 

In the month of July he set out with his wife for Italy, and 
arrived at Rome in October. On his way he found, with satis- 
faction, the estimation in which he was held by learned men in 
the south of Germany, and at Verona he discovered the fragments 
of Gaius, which were afterwards published at Berlin. The chan- 
cellor, Hardenberg, had promised to send his instructions imme- 
diately, but it was four years before he received them, and in the 
mean time he had little business to transact. When the instruc- 
tions arrived in 1820, he was occupied by the anxiety for himself 
and his family, occasioned by the outbreak of the contemptible 
Neapolitan revolution. We have heard curious anecdotes of the 
abject cowardice of the Roman authorities, which might well 
justify him in apprehending danger from the no less cowardly 
patriots. Ifwe remember rightly, Niebuhr applied to the governor 
of the castle of St. Angelo for an asylum for his family during the 
apprehended siege. The governor declared it would be impossible 
to resist, although he admitted that assistance might be expected 
in a few days. ‘ You have plenty of guns on your walls,” said 
Niebuhr. ‘ True,” shrugged the Roman general, ‘‘ but who will 
fire them ?” The danger, such as it was, soon passed over. When 
the Austrian army, dragging with it the perjured and frightened 
king, was checked on the frontier by want of money, Niebuhr 
used the credit of his government and of his own name to supply 
them, a service acknowledged by the transmission from the 
Emperor of the Grand Cross of the Order of Leopold. He had 
already conciliated the warm regard of the Pope, and of his minister, 
Cardinal Consalvi; and he facilitated the conclusion of the arrange- 
ments with the Papal Court, by conceding the honour of the settle- 
ment of the terms to Hardenberg, who visited Rome at the time. 
He was a sincere friend to the independence and security of the 
Catholic Church, though his residence in the country had imbued 
him with profound disgust for the mummeries of modern Italian pa- 
ganism, to which he seriously preferred themore serious and manly 
religion under which the old Republic had conquered and civilized 
the world. But he thought central despotism in all cases bad, and 
he felt that the church was entitled to be treated with good faith. 

In the spring of 1823 he returned to Germany, having, at the 
wish of his government, withdrawn an application for his recall, 
on condition of obtaining leave of absence for a year. He had 
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himself no inclination to leave Rome, for the climate, which at 
first had increased his hypochondriac depression, became agreeable 
to him on further experience; and he felt that an absence of seven 
= had thrown him out of the current of political interests. But 
is wife disliked Italy, and found the effects of the climate injurious 
to her health ; and he had now four children, whom he was 
anxious to bring up with the language and associations of Germany. 
The eldest of them, his son Marcus, was born in the year 1817, 
and had, from his cradle, occupied a great share of Niebuhr’s 
thoughts and affections. Nothing else could have so effectually 
cured the melancholy which still oppressed him from the loss of 
Amalie. He had always loved children, and he became devoted 
to his own. Before his son could think or speak, he pleased him- 
self with plans for teaching him, and with resolutions such as many 
fathers have formed and failed in keeping, for avoiding all the 
defects which had accompanied the formation of his own seni 
When the child could understand him, he began to tell him stories 
of the ancient gods and heroes, and was equally delighted with the 
appreciation or indifference which might, in either case, be re- 
ferred to some promising quality. His anecdotes of the infantine 
excellences of Marcus, and Amalie, and Cornelia, constantly com- 
municated to Dore Hensler, are among the most agreeable portions 
of his correspondence. Marcus Niebuhr has contributed to his 
father’s memory the present collection of his posthumous works. 
M. Bunsen, his worthy successor at Rome, now so well known 
and highly esteemed in England, has contributed to the Lebens- 
nachrichten a very interesting account of * Niebuhr, as a diplomatist 
at Rome.’ His income did not allow him, or his inclination lead 
him, to give great entertainments, or compete in — with 
some others of the diplomatic body ; but he made it a rule to 
expend the whole of his official revenue, and his house, his purse, 
and his advice, were at the service of his countrymen, if deserving. 
The artists received a peculiar share of his attention and friend 
ship. He anticipated the world in appreciating Cornelius, and 
the more earnest and religious race of painters, who were then 
preparing a change in the character of German art. He found in 
them, however, a want of general knowledge, and a one-sidedness, 
which, we believe, to be one of the many reasons which account 
for the inferiority of modern painters ; and it was only with such 
men as Bunsen, or Brandis, that he could enter upon the vast 
variety of subjects which his knowledge embraced. The warmest 
friendship of his latter years he formed with Count de Serre, at 
that time French ambassador at Naples, and it was partly with a 
view to facility of intercourse with him, when he should return to 
France, that Niebuhr determined, in the autumn of 1823, to fix 
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his residence at Bonn. In the following year he lost his friend, 
with whom he had for the last time parted at Naples. 

About this time an attack on his ‘ History’ was fortunately 

ublished by Steinacker, which led him, in preparing to answer 
it, to a discovery of the character of the third great change in the 
Roman constitution. He immediately determined to resume and 
remodel his work, and thought it a good omen that his resolution 
was formed on the anniversary of his betrothal to Amalie. In the 
long interval which had elapsed since the discontinuance of the 
work, his views had been gradually ripening and expanding, and 
he had acquired much valuable knowledge of Italian topography 
and antiquities, and of the municipal constitutions of the middle 
ages, which were immediately derived from those of the Roman 
provincial towns. The king allowed him to resign his post as 
ambassador, with a pension equal to his salary, and in 1824 and 
1825 he was detained for a considerable time at Berlin, to share 
in the financial deliberations of the Council of State. He refused, 
however, every offer of a civil appointment, and made a proposal, 
which the ministry accepted, to attach himself as an independent 
member to the University of Bonn. His new duties, and the 
continuation of his ‘ History,’ occupied the remainder of his life. 
He lectured on Greek and Roman history, on universal and 
modern history, and on other subjects of the same class. In 
August, 1826, on the eve of his fiftieth birthday, he completed 
the second edition of the first volume of his ‘ History.’ 

He afterwards still further altered the first volume in a third 
edition, and remodelled the second volume, notwithstanding an 
inconsiderate undertaking to superintend an edition of the Byzan- 
tine historians. In February, 1829, a part of his house was burnt, 
and a portion of the manuscript of his history unfortunately de- 
stroyed. He immediately began to exert himself to repair the loss, 
and the second volume was published in July, 1830. The preface 
expresses the sorrow and alarm with which the French revolution, 
which tcok place in that month, had overwhelmed him. Hence- 
forth he lived in a constant state of anxiety for the results of the 
new relation in which France seemed to stand to Europe. On 
the 24th of December, 1830, he caught a cold in returning on a 
cold night from the public news room, where he had been reading 
the trial of the ministers of Charles X. On the 2d of January, 
1831, he died. His wife attended him night and day till she also 
sickened. Nine days after her husband she died of a broken heart, 
and was buried in the same grave. The volume before us con- 
tains an engraving of a bas-relief by Rauch, which has been 
placed over their tomb by the pious affection of Niebuhr's pupil 
and steady friend, the crown prince, now the King of Prussia. 

Niebuhr’s character was one of strict and inflexible honesty 
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and of earnestness, not too great, but too minute. He seems 
to have always desponded of success, in some degree because, cir- 
cumstances ding him through life to act under the control of 
others, his convictions were too strong to allow him to be satisfied 
when they were overruled. He had great influence with Stein, and 
perfect confidence in his intentions ; but the moment that he was 
removed from the opportunity of personal intercourse with him, he 
distrusted his judgment, and attributed the misfortunes in which 
he was involved to the defects of his character. He was irritable, 
querulous, and hypochondriac ; distrustful, like most experienced 
men, of the affection of his friends, but not like them content to let 
go what cannot be retained. It is possible that he may have pos- 
sessed undeveloped powers for governing men. He always thought 
that he had the natural qualifications of a military commander. 
We are quite certain that he had not those of a subordinate officer; 
but it is probable he may have had some —_ for his opinion, 
besides the geographical coup d’ail, and the familiarity with 
military history, which he undoubtedly possessed. On the other 
hand we can see proofs that he was habitually unpunctual, the 
fault generally of aaaentatel men; and we suspect that he would 
have always anticipated defeat like Nicias or Pasi Emilius. 


In all his letters there is scarcely an attempt at wit or play- 


fulness ; but a man of ability, whose temperament leads him to 
express the contempt which he must often feel, cannot help being 
sometimes humorous. ‘ It is unjust to the Romans,” he said, ‘ to 
say that no true word ever comes out of their mouths. In every visit, 
they utter at least one truth in their form of taking leave, ‘ Now 
I will relieve you of the annoyance.’ (Adesso le leverd I’ incom- 
modo).”—Lebensnachrichten, vol. iii, p.312. ‘* How I enjoyed,” 
he writes in one of the circular letters from Amsterdam, “ the 
contempt of a fine lady for my — and ignorance” (in not 
being able to play at douillotte): ‘I enjoyed it so much that it 
made the evening quite endurable. I enjoyed too the really 
unutterable miserableness of a young Parisian gentleman, who 
pleased the lady as much as I was despised by her ; I blessed 
the conscription which drives such rabble by thousands on balls 
and bayonets. To such people, a prince says quite justifiably 
(not cruelly, like the address to the honourable guards : Do you 
want to live for ever, you hounds ?) but, why do you want to 
live, you hounds, when death is the only reputable moment of 
your lives.”—Nachgelassene Schriften, p. 38. We have heard an 
expression applied by him to Canning, in conversation with an 
eminent English scholar, which showed a familiarity with the 
most forcible parts of our language that renders it almost impos- 
sible to quote, even if we had his friend’s authority for domg 
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so. With such exceptions as these he seems to have been con- 
stitutionally grave and serious. 

His talents and attainments were, as we have called them, 
wonderful. He became one of the greatest scholars in Europe 
while he was engaged in the details of finance and banking. His 
knowledge of past history included all nations ; his acquaintance 
with the affairs of foreign states embraced the minutest details. 
He discusses the French law of election, the calculations of an 
English budget, the Spanish funds, the Swiss constitution, with 
an accuracy and familiarity which would have been remarkable 
in a native of the country under consideration. One source of 
his information consisted in newspapers, particularly those pub- 
lished in London; but his reading also included reviews, pam- 
phlets, parliamentary reports, novels, travels, and all other mis- 
cellaneous kinds of literature, which are generally despised by 
severe students. Wherever he travelled he talked to persons of 
every class, if possible on the subjects with which they were most 
familiar; and he seldom failed to learn some domestic custom or 
provincial word, which threw light on his historical speculations 
at the same time that he attained his main object of understand- 
ing practically the working of every-day life. It was this know- 
ledge of the present, which enabled him to realize to himself the 
condition of the ancient world. A mere comparison of authorities 
might assist his researches, but never satisfied him : more fre- 
quently it was but a process of verification, to justify his dis- 
coveries to the world. availing what a State must be to fulfil the 
conditions of political existence, he sought for a point of view 
from which he could contemplate it as a whole, and a sound his- 
torical instinct taught him that what he saw was true or false. 
He always said that his discoveries flashed upon him, and were 
only confirmed by his investigations. He saw that things must 
be so, and found that they were so. And yet the dullest student 
could not be more conscientiously laborious than Niebuhr. In 
his whole life he never used a second-hand quotation without 
citing his immediate authority; and he never wilfully neglected 
the minutest detail which might support or invalidate his theories. 
The obscurity in which some of the proofs which his history 
contains are involved, arises from the difficulty which an ordinary 
reader finds in occupying the position from which it is necessary 
to contemplate them. 

Itis not easy to give a definition of his political opinions, though 
in themselves they were sufficiently positive and decided. He was 
not devoted to monarchy, he disliked aristocracy, he loathed ja- 
cobinism. His view of public affairs was above all things historical. 
He watched the practical working and not the letter of a constitu- 
tion, and valued it as he found that it led to free political action 
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in individuals and corporations, respect for chartered rights in high 
and low, and perpetuity of the forms of institutions. Uniformity 
and equality he thought incompatible with freedom, except among 
a simple, agricultural population. In the complicated social system 
of modern Europe, he thought that privileged interests, local 
jealousy of interference, and practical self-government, were ne- 
cessary as safeguards against the crushing weight of central des- 
potism. ‘The nearest approximation to ideal perfection he saw in 
the best times of the Roman Republic. He considered national 
feeling a better bond of union than political sympathy, and his 
indignation against Canning was founded on his attempt to make 
England the representative of popular opinion in opposition to the 
absolute monarchs of the continent. In the application of his prin- 
ciples to events, as they arose, the vehemence of his temperament 
certainly predisposed him to exaggerate the importance of transient 
occurrences ; and perhaps he wanted that practical tact, which he 
appreciated so highly in Englishmen, as the result of their uncon- 
scious political education in the course of the oe of the public 
duties of their respective stations. On the other hand he had a 


degree of honesty, which an Englishman can very seldom possess, 
accustomed and expected as he 1s to take his opinions in bundles, 
from the organs or leaders of his party, and anticipating, as he F 

s 


nerally does, that his private interests may be affected by 
political form of creed. Niebuhr had not even the temptation to 
belong to a party, and he was quite free from selfishness. 

When he was appointed in 1808 to negotiate theloan in Holland, 
he looked forward with pleasure to the opportunity of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the ancient institutions, and with the 
social character of the country. Not only the glorious history of 
the United Provinces, but the old local laws and customs of the 
fen-districts, strongly interested him, from the illustration which 
he expected to find in them of the earlier history of his ancestors, 
the Frisians of Hadeln, and of the sturdy republicans of Dith- 
marsch, among whose descendants he had been brought up. He 
determined from the first to write a journal in the form of letters 
to his friends in Holstein, with a view to the possibility of ulti- 
mate publication. The subjects of the letters are various ; but a 
large portion of them is devoted to the details of fen-husbandry, 
and geological speculations on the origin of the country, for the 
information of his father, who was not only a scientific observer, 
but a zealous farmer and land-improver, and in his official capacit 
interested in the management of the sea-dikes. The old man too 
the warmest interest in the accounts which he received, and wrote 
minute and detailed answers, which Niebuhr at one time proposed 
to publish. He describes with pleasure the energy with which his 
father attended to his farm a few years before, crossing the ten- 
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foot drains which divided the fields, at the age of seventy, with a 
leaping-pole. 

cele Hamburg with his wife in February, 1808, he travelled 
by the road of Osnabriick and Bentheim into Holland. On hisway he 
admired the Westphalian character, which Stein had taught Sin 
to respect, and wondered at the rudeness of their cabins, and the 
wildness of their morasses. ‘‘ I can easily believe,” he says, “ that 
the old Germans lived in just such houses, when the old Romans 
sought them out in these bogs, where it is still far more disagree- 
able to: travel than in Poland or Russia. How the Romans must 
have despaired, when they were quartered in such a country.” In 
all the Hanoverian dominions, he observes, from the non-inter- 
ference of the government, each district administered its own 
affairs; and when the time of need came, people who understood 
their several neighbourhoods came into power; and “ effected in- 
finitely more than with us in Prussia, when the States had decayed 
and degenerated, and all local knowledge was confined to salaried 
officials.” He arrived in Amsterdam early in March. 

Louis Bonaparte, the most amiable and benevolent of his family, 
was then in the second year of his short and unsuccessful reign over 
a mutilated territory, whichcontained not more than a million and 
a half of inhabitants. He devoted himself to the utmost to restore 
the prosperity of his adopted country, and resisted as far as possible 
the disposition of Napoleon to make use of it as a province of 
France. But it was impossible to relieve the distress of the coun- 
try while England blockaded its coasts, and occupied its colonies. 
The deficit of the finances constantly increased, and when in the 
following year, Napoleon, weary of the conscientiousness of his 
brother, annexed his kingdom to the empire, the arbitrary act by 
which he cancelled two-thirds of the national debt had become 
almost necessary. The king received Niebuhr with kindness and 
courtesy, and won his entire personal esteem ; but he could feel 
little interest in the modern system of administration ; and his 
attention was principally directed either to the recollections of the 
Republic, or to the custom and national character which survive 
all political changes. 

He admired and studied the celebrated charitable establishments, 
in which Amsterdam probably surpasses any part of Europe, and 
he even formed a scheme for employing the judgment and benevo- 
lence of Madame Hensler in the superintendence of one of them. 
He could no doubt easily have accounted for the fact that organized 
systems of charity succeed better among a monied than a landed 
community. ‘The great works of art in which both divisions of 
the Netherlands are so rich, were also fully appreciated by him, 
and he visited with respect the monuments of the heroes of the Re- 
public, the Ruyters, De Witts, and Barneveldts. Another class 
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of monuments in the cathedral at Utrecht gave occasion todifferent 
reflections. ‘* What great lords are buried here?’ said the old 
woman who showed the church: ay, all lords of quality and rank— 
those whose names I read were historically unknown to me. 
And how should it be otherwise? except the Wades no man 
of noble family has distinguished himself in the history of the Re- 
public. They were the originators of the enormities by which 
three Stadtholders, William I. and II., and Maurice, have stained 
their reputation; and it is remarkable that the province in which 
the nobility predominated, Gueldres, always betrayed freedom, 
and tried not merely to aid but to tempt the House of Orange to 
assume the sovereignty; and also always evaded burdens, and was 
rated in its quota disproportionately low. All the great men of the 
Republic were plebeians (and truly it had many great men), ex- 
cept Admiral Opdam, who was a Wassenaer, and therefore a no- 
bleman of Holland ; in which province the collective knightly 
body had only one vote, and eighteen towns had one each. The 
event of a burgher, De Ryk, extorting from the noble commander 
of the Watergeuyen (Gueuz), their consent to go to Briel, was the 
foundation of the freedom of the Netherlands I remem- 
bered my feelings at the spots where the plebeian heroes, poets, and 
historians rested : as at Leyden too I will make a pilgrimage to the 
graves of my beloved shdhbugee One great man and his children 
are immortal here: but Wilham I. came from Nassau, where Stein 
was born, and has lived. That must be a fine climate for keeping 
good old blood as well as old Rhenish wine.” 

In one of the letters he sums up the principal result of his in- 
vestigations into the dialects of the Netherlands. He found that 
the Low Dutch of Holland, Flanders, and Brabant, was unintelli- 
gible to the country people of Friesland and Gréningen, who still 
speak a dialect of the ancient Frisian. On the eastern border he 
found the language passing into Low Saxon and into Frisian. On 
the north, between the Maas and the Rhine, there is a mixture of 
High and Low Dutch, which he attributed to the occupation of 
the country by the Franks. With some difficulty he procured two 
books written in ancient Frisian, and mastered the grammar of 
the language, which, as he says, had never been investigated before: 
with this key he examined the question of the old divisions of the 
country. 


“ ], In old times, as in the seventh century, the Yssel formed the boun- 
dary between the Frisians and Saxons, so hat all the country west of 
this river, excepting a portion of Veluve, belonged to Friesland, which 
was bounded on the south by the Maas. The Zuyder-zee, or as it was 
then called, the Vlie, was still only an inland lake, and Friesland extended 
along the coast to the north as far as Schleswig. Inland it reached at 
most points as far as the great morasses, which extend from Overyssel 
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and Drenthe, through Westphalia, into the county of Hoya—these were 
the northern limits of the Westphalian Saxons, and I find that the word 
which I heard in Suhlingen and supposed to be Frisian, really belongs 
to this language. Overyssel is therefore purely Saxon. 2. The ancient 
inhabitants of Brabant, Flanders, and the country between the Maas 
and the Rhine, before and under the Romans, seem to have been of the 
same race as the Frisians. But in the last-mentioned country, and in 
the Betuve, the Franks settled in the fourth century, and altered the 
dialect still more than in the countries west of the Maas, where they 
never were so numerous. However, here as well as there, it was their 
supremacy which affected the language most. 3. Low Dutch is not an 
original language, but Frisian modified by the influence of Frankish and 
Saxon. The most distinctive words are originally Frisian, and indi- 
genous in no other German dialect. This appears especially in the par- 
ticles, which in all languages are least borrowed, and therefore the most 
characteristic parts of it. All words in Hollandish, which resemble 
Danish or English, and vary from German, are Frisian. 4. The mix- 
ture of Frankish arose through the conquest and settlement of the 
Franks: that of Saxon, through the circumstance that Low Saxon was 
from early times the written language of these regions. Thence comes 
the Low Dutch mode of spelling, which deceives the Low Saxon ; for 
many words are spelt as they formerly were with us, but pronounced 
quite differently. Hence it is that the sound w is designated by oe. 
They pronounce mid, blid, hid, mider, and write, as they formerly did 
with us moed, bloed, hoed, moeder. 5. In the thirteenth century the 
present language of Holland already existed, and was nearer to German 


than now.” 


He afterwards found, during a visit to the northern pro- 
vinces, that the dialect of Grénmgen approximated to Low Ger- 
man ( Plaltdeutsch), both in pronunciation and in many words: 
Koolzaat, coleseed, for mstance, bemg used instead of the Hol- 
landish Rapzaat, rapeseed. In the old Frisian language he dis- 


covered the origin of the names of the great provinces of Zeeland 
and Holland. 


“A district with independent administration (selbststindige Land- 
schaft) was called in old Frisian a Zeeland, and this is the true origin, 
unknown, I believe to any Dutchman, of the name of the province, 
which was also Frisian before the Frankish conquest ; just as the name 
Holland is Frisian, and signifies Hauptland (head or chief land): this 
I have proved even to the Hollanders, to whom, even to the historical 
inquirers among them, Frisian is as strange as Greenlandish.” 


In determining the extent of the ancient Frisian territory, 
Niebuhr applied geological observations and theories to the expla- 
nation of the fragmentary information which he was able to col- 
lect. He had, in common probably with other strangers, and, as 
he says, with most natives of the country, supposed Holland to 
be naturally a salt-marsh. On arriving at Amsterdam, he was sur- 
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prised by finding that the piles on which the city stands, were 
fixed in a peat-bog, and by inquiry he found that there was not 
even a word corresponding to marsh in Low Dutch or in Frisian. 
He describes the province of Holland as consisting almost entirel 
of peat soil, such as in Wales and its borders is called Rhos, with 
abundance of peat-bogs, which he supposes to have been formed 
on sandbanks originally covered by the sea, and forming recep- 
tacles for masses of driftwood. Zeeland, which he had no oppor- 
tunity of visiting, he ascertained, with some difficulty, to consist 
of salt-marsh. The islands in the Maas he found to be fresh 
water marshes, and some parts of Friesland to consist also of salt- 
marsh ; but by far the greater portion of the surface of the Dutch 
Netherlands is occupied by mooren, or peat-morasses. To the north- 
east, in Drenthe and Groningen he found uplands which form the 
western limit of the granite boulders, which, as is well known, are 
scattered over the whole width of the great plain which lies south 
of the German ocean and the Baltic. The Frisian name for a 
dry upland he observed to be the same which is used in York- 
shire, wold; but in some proper names, as Rinsmageest, they re- 
tain the North German Geest, which may perhaps also be traced 
in some English names, as Hergest, a Geest near Kington in 
Herefordshire. 

By a combination of historical and geological grounds, he 
satisfied himself of the truth of a statement in an old Dithmarsch 
chronicle, that the whole of the country which once formed 
North Friesland, is now covered by the sea. He traced the 
ancient coast from the Helder northward along the string of 
sandy islands which enclose the Zuyder Zee, mm a continued 
dune or sandhill of which Nordeney and Wangeroog, off the 
mouths of the Jahde and Weser ,are remains, by Heligoland as 
far as Syltoe and Romoe, which lies on the north-west of 
Schleswig in about 55° N.lat. He supposed the outer sandbank, 
which formed the coast-line, to include at some places, espe- 
cially at the mouth of the Jahde, inland seas like the Curische 
Haff at the north of the Niemen, which is separated from the 
Baltic by the narrow strip of the Curische Nehrung, a sand- 
bank which runs as a chord across the are formed by the Haff. 
Perhaps a more familiar illustration may be found in the Lido, 
which separates the lagunes of Venice from the Adriatic ; but 
Niebuhr does not refer to it, and there may be some difference 
of formation. In other parts he supposed the interval between 
the shore and the high wolds to have been occupied by swamps 
and peat-morasses, which may have allowed a person to pass on 
foot, though not, as he says, in silk stockings and pumps, from 
Eyderstadt on the mainland to Heligoland. All these fens, from 
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the Rhine to the Eyder, he believed to have been inhabited by 
Frisians; the wolds by Saxons; the marshes, which were inter- 
spersed here and there, by inferior races. He placed the era at 
which the sea broke through the bar of sandbank at about the 
year 800, when he supposed that — islands with a Frisian 
population remained, which afterwards disappeared. Before the 
catastrophe, he believed that the Elbe and Weser had a common 
outlet into the sea, but that the Elbe was much narrower than 
it is at present. North of the Eyder he found no trace of the 
Frisians, and thought that the rest of Holstein probably belonged 
to the Angles. 

His most direct authority for the ancient extent of Friesland 
was a copy of the national laws, printed in the fifteenth century. 
From this he found that the nation was divided into seven See- 
lands ; 1. the present West Friesland ; 2. Westergoo ; 3. Oos- 
tergoo; 4. Zevenwold, together with Drenthe, Wadlecheawnn 
and Lingen ; 5. Gréningen ; 6. East Friesland ; 7. Butjadinger- 
land, Riistringerland, and Haedelre (Hadeln), provinces subject, 
as the writer complains, to foreign tyrants : adding Dithmers is 
eta fry. Dithmarschis yet free. To prove that in the time of the 
Romans the Frisian tnbes lived not in the marshes, but in 
rhéses or peat-moors, Niebuhr referred to the statement of 
Tacitus that they dried earth and used it for fuel. 

To determine the present limits of the population of Frisian 
origin, he attended to dress, local customs, agriculture, and the 
system of land measurement. ‘Thus he identified a plough with a 
large wheel running in the furrow and a sinall wheel outside, to be 
the original Frisian plough, as distinguished from the old Saxon 
plough, of which, he says, the original type is that used in De- 
vonshire. He found the Frisian superficial measure to be a pon- 
demate or pound, divided, as in our coinage, into twenty shillings 
or einsen, and each einse into twelve pence. The pondemate is 
equal to about six-fifteenths of a Rhenish Morgen, and nearly cor- 
responds to an English acre. In Drenthe he observed, that, as 
among the ancient Romans, land measurement only applied to 
arable, which was held in severalty, while the pasturage was oc- 
cupied in common. He was unable to ascertain the extent of a 
ploeging or koegang, a difficulty which the readers of the ‘ Heart 
of Mid Lothian’ will remember as affecting the corresponding 
Scotch measure of ane ploughgate. In Drenthe he saw the Hine- 
bedden, or graves of the Huns, a collection of stones, like those 
which we are accustomed to call Druidical ; but we are surprised 
to find that Niebuhr attributes all these remains, including Stone- 
henge, to Frisian tribes of the sixth century, or of even a later 


period. 
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His antiquarian researches were combined with inquiries, of 
which these letters contain the results, into the methods of drain- 
ing and cultivating peat soils, and into the rental and taxation of 
the country. He found that in Holland leases were generally for 
six years, in Frieslend for ten, at a rent not very different ap- 
parently from that of similar land in England; but subject, at that 
time, to a tax of fifteen per cent. on the tenant, and ten per cent. 
on the landlord. The laws of the dikes, the different appropria- 
tions of the Aussendeiche, or land formed outside the dike, and the 
regulations for general drainage, also form an interesting portion of 
the subjects which he investigated. 

Of the state of public affairs, the condition of the finances, and 
the particulars of his official intercourse with the great capitalists he 
was not able to speak with equal freedom. It was, as we have said, 
a time of great distress in Holland; but he found that, notwith- 
standing the annihilation of trade, the economy of individuals coun- 
teracted to an extraordinary extent the diminution of their incomes, 
and the increase of public burdens. On recent history he touches 
only allusively and incidentally; but he never mentions the re- 
publican movement of 1795 without indignation, although he 
considered it in part a reaction consequent on the establishment of 
the supremacy of the Stadtholder in 1787, by the influence of 
England and the arms of Prussia.* It would have been difficult 
to have founded any general inference on so anomalous a condition, 
as that of a maritime and trading country under a blockade; but 
we regret that circumstances prevented Niebuhr from giving a full 
account of the financial and social prospects of Holland. On one 
side, as a state with commercial importance out of all proportion 
to its bulk, as the seat of vast accumulated capital, and above all, 
as a debtor to an immense amount to its own citizens, it has long 
closely resembled England. On the other hand, it has no basis of 
land or population, as Voltaire long ago observed, to be compared 
to our own, and it has not even manufactures to serve as the ma- 
terial of its trade. During the union of the Netherlands, its trade 
was checked by the jealousy of the Belgian landowners and manu- 
facturers against the free admission of foreign productions. Since 
the separation in 1830, we believe its wealth has considerably 
increased, and that the immediate financial pressure has been less 
felt: but the greater part of the interest of the debt is met by the 
remittances from the eastern colonies, which might at once be cut 
off by a war or rebellion. If such a misfortune should occasion 





* The best account of the history of the Netherlands, during the latter half of 

the eighteenth century, will be found in the second part of the third volume of 

— published since our notice of his history — Foreign Quarterly Review,’ 
vo. 61. 
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a national bankruptcy, it may be doubted whether the prosperity 


of Holland could ever revive. A great country like France or 
Austria may overlive a public declaration of insolvency, but it 
seems as if credit was essential to Holland as to a bank. 

Ofthe political essays which occupy the remainder of the volume the 
most remarkable is that on the state and prospects of England, which 
was written in the beginning of 1823. It includesa detailed examina- 
tion of the condition of the finances, and a suggestion of a property- 
tax as the only sufficient remedy for the existing difficulties. His 
views of the foreign policy of the country will seem to most En- 
glishmen sufficiently strange. He says that France has ceased to 
be our natural enemy, that between England and Russia nothing 
but blind hatred can occasion a quarrel, and that it would be our 
true policy to leave the Turks to their fate. Our one natural 
enemy he holds to be America, and he considered itan unpardonable 
error to have concluded the last war, before we had produced the 
dissolution of the union, and extorted the confirmation of a secret 
article in the peace of Paris (1783), by which America was not 
allowed to possess any ship of war larger than a frigate. Further 
than this, he believes that the English Government has adopted 
the same view; that it is preparing for a decisive struggle; and 
that the declaration in favour of the Spanish colonies, is onl 
meant as a step to the overthrow of the United States: of all 
which we can only say, that it has not hitherto been verified by 
experience. 

rom an account of the Spanish national debt at the time of the 
short supremacy of the Cortes in 1821, we will content ourselves 
with the curious fact, that among the innumerable kinds of stock 
which even then existed, and have since so happily multiplied, 
were to be found unredeemable bonds of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
issued in the form of perpetual annuities, to evade the canonical 
objections to borrowing on usury. ‘The instructive Essay on the 
French law of election would carry us into too wide a field of dis- 
cussion for the present occasion. 

We regret that we have never scen the celebrated pamphlet, 
‘ The claims of Prussia against the Saxon Court,’ which the Editor 
has, we doubt not in the exercise of a sound discretion, excluded 
from the present collection. We have no doubt that it expressed 
a feeling which in 1814 was strong and general in Germany; but 
we are curious to know how Niebuhr reconciled the popular opi- 
nion with his own habitual respect for ancient national rights. 
When the King of Saxony was punished for his adhesion to Na- 
poleon by a sacrifice of a part of his dominions to Prussia, the 
hardship inflicted on the people by partitioning their country was 
a strange argument for the mght of the stronger power to seize 
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the whole. The Electors of Saxony had held the second rank in 


the empire, when the house of Hohenzollern were simply bur- 
graves of Nuremberg. The reigning king had followed the for- 
tunes of Napoleon, when every prince in Germany was on the 
same side, and he may be pardoned for having followed them in 
their decline, till his last parting, when the emperor left him in 
the town of Leipsig. His subjects had preferred their German 
patriotism to their military faith, and their adhesion to the na- 
tional cause might well be considered an atonement for the faults 
of their government. The disappointment of Prussia however 
was severe. The king, with the separate consent of Russia, had 
announced to the Saxons that they were henceforth to be his sub- 
jects, in a proclamation which contrasted most unfavourably with 
the calm and dignified tone of the answer with which it was met 
by the King of Saxony. It is probable that the Emperor Alex- 
ander expected, in return for his consent, the support of Prussia in 
the Congress for his own schemes of aggrandizement; and he may 
also have wished to guard against a renewal of the ancient con- 
nexion of the House of Saxony with Poland. But the jealousy 
of the Western Powers had by this time been aroused against 
Russia. Talleyrand threatened in the name of his tottering king 
to march an army of 400,000 men; and Lord Castlereagh put a 
stop to the scheme by the more substantial threat of the armed in- 
terposition of England. It seems to us that in this case the Eng- 
lish minister saved the Congress of Vienna from adding to the 
many well-founded charges of injustice and disregard of” national 
rights, the obloquy of another great spoliation; and we regret that 
it is through a sanction and not through a protest that the plan is 
connected with the name of Niebuhr. 

How far this transaction increased the disposition to irritation 
against England which he had entertained since the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, and how far his dislike was increased by 
the policy of Canning, his later letters abundantly show. It is, 
however, always useful to attend to the reproofs of a sagacious fault- 
finder, and Englishmen can bear attacks on their country with 
tolerable fortitude; partly from curiosity, and a suspicion that they 
may be just in detail ; partly from confidence that they will on the 
whole be unsuccessful. Prejudice is a microscope, which alters the 
relations of the parts to the whole, but brings out partial defi- 
ciencies more clearly. If ‘ a friendly eye would never see such 
faults,’ it may be worth while to have an enemy to observe them. 
And if, nevertheless, there are Englishmen who feel aggrieved by 
the scarcely friendly severity of Niebuhr, they may at least derive 
satisfaction from observing the impartial distribution of his cen- 
sure, to France, Italy, Spain, America, and Germany itself. 
2D2 
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Art. IV.—1. Le Rime del Petrarca con note letterali e critiche del 
Castelvetro, Tassoni, Muratori, Alfieri, Ginguene. Da C. 
ALBERTINI da Verona. 2tom. Firenze. 1842. 

2. The Life of Petrarch. By THomas CAMPBELL. London. 
1841. 


SCARCELY on any author, of whatever age or country, has there 
so much been written, spoken, and thought, by both sexes, as on 
the present subject of our criticism, Petrarca. 

The compilation by Mr. Campbell is chiefly drawn together 
from the French. It contains no criticism on the poetry of his 
author, beyond a hasty remark or two in places which least require 
it. He might have read Sismondi and Ginguené more profitably ; 
the author of the ‘ Introduction to the Literature of Europe’ had 
already done so; but neither has he thrown any fresh light on the 
character or the writings of Petrarca, or, in addition to what had 
already been performed by those two judicious men, furnished 
us with a remark in any way worth notice. The readers of 
Italian, if they are suspicious, may even suspect that Mr. Camp- 
bell knows not very much of the language. Among the many appa- 
rent causes for this suspicion, we shall notice only two. Instead of 
Friuli, he writes the French word Frioul; and, instead of the 
Marca di Ancona, the Marshes. In Italian, a marsh is palude or 
padule : whereas marca is the origin of marchese: the one a con- 
Jine ; the other a defender of a confine, or lord of such a territory. 

Whoever is desirous of knowing all about Petrarca, will consult 
Muratori and De Sade: whoever has been waiting for a compen- 
dious and sound judgment on his works at large, will listen atten- 
tively to Ginguené: whoever can be gratified by a rapid glance at 
his works and character, will be directed by the clear-sighted fol- 
lower of truth, Sismondi: and whoever reads only English, and is 
contented to fare on a small portion of recocted criticism in a long 
excursion, may be accommodated by Mrs. Dobson, Mr. Hallam, 
and Mr. Campbell. 

It may seem fastidious and affected to write, as we have done, 
his Italian name in preference to his English one; but we think 
it better to call him as he called himself, as Laura called him, as 
he was called by Colonna and Rienzi and Boccaccio, and in short 
by all Italy: for we pretend to no vernacular familiarity with a 
person of his distinction. We should almost be as seally to ab- 
breviate Francesco into Frank, as Petrarca into Petrarch. Beside, 
the one appellation is euphonious, the other quite the reverse. 

We Englishmen take strange liberties with Italian names. 
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Perhaps the human voice can articulate no sweeter*series of 
sounds than the syllables which constitute Livorno: certainly 
the same remark is inapplicable to Leghorn. However, we are 
not liable to censure for this depravation: it originated with the 
Genoese, the ancient masters of the town, whose language is ex- 
tremely barbarous, not unlike the Provensal of the Troubadours. 
With them the letter g, pronounced hard, as it always was 
among the Greeks and Romans, is common for v: thus, lagoro 
for lavoro. 

We hope to be pardoned our short excursion, which was only 
made to bring our fellow-labourers home from afield. At 
last we are beginning to call people and things by their right 
names. We pay a little more respect to Cicero than we did 
formerly, calling him no longer by the appellation of Tully: we 
never say Laurence, or Lal de Medici, but Lorenzo. On the 
same principle, we beg permission to say Petrarca and Boccaccio, 
instead of Petrarch and Boccace. These errors were fallen into 
by following French translations: and we stopt and recovered 
our footing only when we came to Tite-live and Aulugelle. It 
was then Sohal high time to rest and wipe our foreheads. Yet 


we cannot shake off the illusion that Horace was one of us at 
school, and we continue the friendly nickname, although with 


a whimsical inconsistency we continue to talk of the Horati 
and Curiatii. Ovid, our earlier friend, sticks by us still. The 
ear informs us that Virgil and Pindar and Homer and Hesiod 
suffer no worse by defalcation than fruit-trees do: the sounds 
indeed are more euphonious than what fell from the native 
tongue. The great historians, the great orators, and the great 
tragedians of Greece, have escaped unmutilated; and among the 
Romans it has been the good fortune, at least as far as we are 
concerned, of Paterculus, Quintus Curtius, Tacitus, Catullus, 
Propertius, and Tibullus, to remain intact by the hand of onoma- 
clasts. Spellings, whether of names or things, should never be 
meddled with, unless where the ignorant have superseded the 
learned, or where analogy has been overlooked by these. The 
courtiers of Charles II. chalked and charcoaled the orthography 
of Milton. It was thought a scandal to have been educated im 
England, and a worse to write as a republican had written. We 
were the subjects of the French king, and we borrowed at a 
ruinous rate from French authors: but not from the best. Elo- 
quence was extinct; a gulf of ignominy divided us from the 
genius of Italy; the great Master of the triple world was undis- 
covered by us; and the loves of Petrarca were too pure and ele- 
vated for the sojourners of Versailles. 
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Francesco Petrarca, if far from the greatest, yet certainly 
the most read and the most celebrated of poets, was born in the 
night between the nineteenth and twentieth day of July, 1304. 
His father’s name was Petracco, his mother’s Eletta Canigiani. 
Petracco left Florence under the same sentence of banishment as 
his friend Dante Alighieri, and joined with him and the other 
exiles of the Bianchi army in the unsuccessful attack on that city, 
the very night when, on his return to Arezzo, he found a son 
born to him: it was his first. To this son, afterward so illus- 
trious, was given the name of Francesco di Petracco. In after 
life the sound had something in it which he thought ignoble; 
and he converted it into Petrarca. The wise and virtuous Gra- 
vina, patron of one who has written more good poetry and less 
bad than Petrarca, changed in like manner the name of Trapasso 
to Metastasio. We cannot agree with him that the sound of the 
hellenized name is more harmonious: the reduplication of the 
syllable tas is painful: but we do agree with Petrarca, whose 
adopted form has only one fault, which is, that there is no mean- 


—— . 

en he was seven months old he was taken by his mother 
from Arezzo to Incisa, in the Val-d’Arno, where the life so 
lately given was nearly lost. ‘The infant was dropt into the river, 
which is always rapid in that part of its course, and was then 
swollen by rain into a torrent. At Incisa, he remained with 
her seven years. The father had retired to Pisa; and now his 
wife and Francesco, and another son born after, named Ghe- 
rardo, joined him there. Inashort time however he took them 
to Avignon, where he hoped for employment under Pope Cle- 
ment V. In that crowded city lodgings and provisions were so 
dear, that he soon found it requisite to send his wife and children 
to the small episcopal town of Carpentras, where he often went 
to visit them. In this place Francesco met Convenole, who had 
taught him his letters, and who now undertook to teach him what 
he knew of rhetoric and logic. He had attained his tenth year 
when the father took him with a party of friends to the fountain 
of Vaucluse. Even at that early age his enthusiasm was excited 
by the beauty and solitude of the scene. The waters then flowed 
freely : habitations there were none but the most rustic: and 
indeed one only near the rivulet. Such was then Vaucluse ; and 
such it remained all his lifetime, and long after. The tender 
heart is often moulded by localities. Perhaps the purity and 
singleness of Petrarca’s, his communion with it on one only altar, 
his exclusion of all images but one, result from this early visit 
to the gushing springs, the eddying torrents, the insurmountable 
rocks, the profound and inviolate solitudes, of Vaucluse. 
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The time was now come when his father saw the necessity of 
beginning to educate him for a profession ; and he thought the 
canon law was likely to be the most advantageous. Consequently 
he was sent to Montpelier, the nearest university, where he re- 
sided four years; not engaged, as he ought to have been, among 
the juriconsults, but among the classics. Information of this per- 
versity soon reached Petracco, who hastened to the place, found the 
noxious books, and threw them into the fire: but affected by the la- 
mentations of hisson, he recovered the Cicero and the Virgil, and 
restored them to him, partially consumed. At the age of eighteen 
he was sent from Montpelier to Bologna, where he found Cimo da 
Pistoja, to whom he applied himself in good earnest, not indeed 
for his knowledge as a jurisconsult, in which he had acquired the 
highest reputation, but for his celebrity as a poet. After two 
more years he lost his father : and the guardians, it is said, were 
unfaithful to their trust. Probably there was little for them to 
administer. He now returned to Avignon, where, after the 
decease of Clement V., John XXII. occupied the popedom. Here 
his Latin poetry soon raised him into notice, for nobody in Avig- 
non wrote so good ; but happily, both for himself and many 
thousand sensit:ve hearts in every age and nation, he soon desired 
his verses to be received and understood by one to whom the 
Latin was unknown. 

Benedetto sia il giorno, e ’1 mese, e l’anno ! 
Blest be the day, and month, and year ! 

Lavra, daughter of Audibert de Noves, was married to Hugh 
de Sade; persons of distinction. She was younger by three 
years than Petrarca. They met first on Good-Friday, in the 
convent-church of Saint Claire, at six in the morning. That 
hour she inspired such a passion, by her beauty and her modesty, 
as years only tended to strengthen, and death to sanctify. The 
incense which burnt in the breast of Petrarca before his Laura, 
might have purified, one would have thought, even the court of 
Avignon ; and never was love so ardent breathed into ear so 
chaste. The man who excelled all others in beauty of person, 
in dignity of demeanour, in genius, in tenderness, m devotion, 
was perhaps the only one who failed in attaining the object of 
his desires. But cold as Laura was in temperament, rigid as she 
was in her sense of duty, she never was insensible to the merits 
of her lover. A light of distant hope often shone upon him, 
and tempted him onward, through surge after surge, over the 
depths of passion. Laura loved admiration, as the most retired 
and most diffident of women do: and the admiration of Petrarca 
drew after it the admiration of the world. She also, what not all 
women do, looked forward to the glory that awaited her, when 
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those courtiers, and those crowds, and that city should be no more, 
and when, of all women, the Madonna alone should be so 
glorified on earth. 

Perhaps it is well for those who delight in poetry that she was 
inflexible and obdurate; for the sweetest song ceases when the 
feathers have lined the nest. Incredible as it may seem, Petrarca 
was capable of quitting her: he was capable of believing that ab- 
sence could moderate, or perhaps extinguish, his passion. Ge- 
nerally the lover who can think so, has almost succeeded; but 
Petrarca had contracted the habit of writing poetry; and now 
writing it on Laura, and Laura only, he brought the past and the 
future into a focus on his breast. All magical powers, it is said, 
are dangerous to the possessor: none is more dangerous than the 
magic of the poet, who can call before him at will the object of his 
wishes; but her countenance and her words remain her own, and 
beyond his influence. 

It is wonderful how extremely few, even of Italian scholars, and 
natives of Italy, have read his letters or his poetry entirely through. 
Weare not speaking of his Latin; for it would indeed be a greater 
marvel if the most enterprising industry succeeded there. The 
thunderbolt of war . . ‘ Scipiades fulmen belli’. . has always left a 
barren place behind. No poet ever was fortunate in the deserip- 
tion of his exploits; and the least fortunate of the number is 
Petrarca. Probably the whole of the poem contains no sentence 
or image worth remembering. We say probably: for whosoever 
has hit upon what he thought the best of it, has hit only upon 
what is worthless, or else upon what belongs to another. ‘The few 
lines quoted and applauded by Mr. Campbell, are taken partly 
from Virgil’s ‘ Eneid,’ and partly from Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 
We cannot well believe that any man living has read beyond five 
hundred lines of ‘ Africa:’ we ourselves, in sundry expeditions, 
have penetrated about thus far into its immeasurable sea of sand. 
But our wonder is, as we have said before, that neither the poetry 
nor the letters of Petrarca seem to have been, even in his own 
country, read thoroughly and attentively; for surely his com- 
mentators ought to have made themselves masters of these, before 
they agitated the question, some whether Laura really existed, 
and others whether she was flexible to the ardour of her lover. 
Speaking of his friends, Socrates and Leelius, of whose first meeting 
with him we shall presently make mention, he says, 

Con costor colsi ’1 glorioso ramo 

Onde forse anzi tempo ornai le tempie, 

In memoria di quella ch’ i’ tant’ amo : 

Ma pur di lei che il cuor di pensier m’ empie 
Non potei coglier mai ramo né foglie ; 

Si fur’ le sue radici acerbe ed empie. 
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We cannot render these verses much worse than they actually 
are, with their ‘ tempo’ and ‘ tempie,’ and their ‘ radici empie,’ so 
we will venture to offer a translation. 

They saw me win the glorious bough 
That shades my temples even now, 
Who never bough nor leaf could take 
From that severe one, for whose sake 
So many sighs and tears arose— 
Unbending root of bitter woes. 

There is a canzone to the same purport, which we shall notice 
in its place; and several of his letters could also be adduced in 
evidence. We may believe that, although he had resolved to 
depart from Avignon for a season, he felt his love increasing at 
every line he wrote. Such thoughts and images cannot be turned 
over in the mind and leave it perfectly in composure. Yet per- 
haps when he had completed the most impassioned sonnet, the 
surges of his love may have subsided under the oil he had poured 
out on his vanity. For love, if it is a weakness, was not the only 
weakness of Petrarca: and, when he had performed what he knew 
was pleasing in the eyes of Laura, he looked abroad for the ap- 
plauses of all around. 

Giacomo Colonna, who had been at the university of Bologna 
with him, had come to Avignon soon after. It was with Colonna 
he usually spent his time; both had alike enjoyed the pleasures 
of the city, until the day when Francesco met Laura. To Giacomo 
was now given the bishopric of Lombes, in reward of a memorable 
and admirable exploit, among the bravest that ever has been per- 
formed in the sight of Rome herself. When Lewis of Bavaria 
went thither to depose John X VIII., Giacomo Colonna, attended 
by four men in masks, read publicly, in the Piazza di San Mar- 
cello, the bull of that emperor’s excommunication and dethrone- 
ment, and challenged to single combat any adversary. None ap- 

earing, he rode onward to the stronghold of his family at Pa- 
the ancient Preneste. His reward was this little bishopric. 
When Petrarca found him at Lombes, in the house of the bishop 
he found also two persons of worth, who became the most intimate 
of his friends; the one a Roman, Lello by name, which name the 
poet Latinized to Lelius; the other from the borders of the Rhine, 
whose appellation was probably less tractable, and whom he called 
Socrates. ‘Toward the close of autumn the whole party returned 
to Avignon. 

In the bosom of Petrarca love burntagain more ardently than ever. 
It is censured as the worst of conceits in him that he played so 
often on the name of Laura; and many have suspected that there 
could be little passion in so much allusion. A purer taste might 
indeed have corrected in the poetry the outpourings of tenderness 
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on the name; but surely there is a true and a pardonable pleasure 
in cherishing the very sound of what we love. If it belongs to 
the heart, as it does, it belongs to poetry, and is not easily to be 
cast aside. The shrub recalling the idea of Laura was planted by 
his hand; often, that he might nurture it, was the pen laid by; 
the leaves were often shaken by his sighs, and not unfrequently 
did they sparkle with his tears. He felt the comfort of devotion 
as he bent before the image of her name. But he now saw little 
of her, and was never at her house: it was only in small parties, 
chiefly of ladies, that they met. She excelled them all in grace 
of person and in elegance of attire. Probably her dress was not 
the more indifferent to her on her thinking whom she was about 
to meet: yet she maintained the same reserve: the nourisher of 
love, but not of hope. 

Restless, for ever restless, again went Petrarca from Avignon. 
He hoped he should excite a little regret at his departure, and a 
desire to see him again soon, if not expressed to him before he 
left the city, yet conveyed by letters or reports. He proceeded to 
Paris, thence to Cologne, and was absent eight months. On his 
return, the bishop, whom he expected to meet, was neither at 
Avignon nor at Lombes. His courage and conduct were required 
at Rome, to keep down the rivals of his family, the Orsini. Dis- 
appointed in his visit, and hopeless in his passion, the traveller 
now retired to Vaucluse; and here he poured in solitude from his 
innermost heart incessant strains of love and melancholy. 

At Paris he had met with Dionigi de’ Ruperti, an Augustine 
monk, born at Borgo San Sepolcro, near Florence, and esteemed 
as one of the most learned, eloquent, philosophical and religious 
men in France. To him Petrarca wrote earnestly for counsel; 
but before the answer came he had seen Laura. A fever was 
raging in the city, and her life was in danger. Benedict XIL, 
to whom he addressed the least inelegant of his Latin poems, an 
exhortation to transfer the Roman See to Rome, conferred on him, 
now in the thirtieth year of his age, a canonry at Lombes. But 
the bishop was absent from the diocese, and again at Rome. 
Thither hastened Petrarca, and was received at Capraniccia, a 
castle of the Colonnas, not only by his diocesan, but likewise 
by Stefano senator of Rome, to which city they both conducted 
him. His stay here was short; he returned to Avignon; but, in- 
flamed with unquenchable love, and seeking to refresh his bosom 
with early memories, he retired to Vaucluse. Here he purchased 
a poor cottage and a small meadow; hither he peat wer his 
books; and hither also that image which he could nowhere leave 
behind. Summer, autumn, winter, he spent among these soli- 
tudes; a fisherman was his only attendant, but occasionally a few 
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intimate friends came from Avignon to visit him. The Bishop 
of Cavaillon, Philippe de Cabassoles, in whose diocese was Vau- 
cluse, and who had a villa not far off, here formed with him a 
lasting friendship, and was worthy ofit. During these months the 
at wrote the three canzoni on the eyes of Laura, which some 

ave called the ‘Three Graces,’ but which he himself called the 
‘ Three Sisters.’ The Italians, the best-tempered and the most 
polite of nations, look rather for beauties than faults, and imagine 
them more easily. A brilliant thought blinds them to impro- 
— and they are incapable of resisting a strong expression. 

inthusiastic criticism is common in Italy, ingenious is not defi- 
cient, correct 1s yet to come. 

About this time Simone Memmi of Siena, whom some with- 
out any reason whatsoever have called a disciple of Giotto, was 
invited by the pope to Avignon, where he painted an apart- 
ment in the pontifical palace, just then completed. Petrarca has 
celebrated him, not only in two sonnets, but also in his letters, in 
which he says, ‘ Duos ego novi pictores egregios; Joctium Floren- 
tinum civem, cujus inter modernos fama ingens est, et Simonem 
Senensem.’ 

Had so great an artist been the scholar of Giotto, it would have 
added to the reputation of even this illustrious man, a triumvir 
with Ghiberti and Michel-Angiolo. These, although indeed 
not flourishing together, may be considered as the first triumvirate 
in the republic of the arts; Raffael, Correggio, and Titian, the 
second. There is no resemblance to Giotto in the manner of 
Simone; nor does Ghiberti mention him as the disciple of the 
Florentine. No man knew better than Ghiberti how distinct are 
the Genoese and the Florentine schools. Simone Memmi, the first 
of the moderns who gave roundness and beauty to the female face, 
neglected not the graceful air of Laura. Frequently did he re- 
peat her modest features in the principal figure of his sacred com- 
positions; and Petrarca was alternately tortured and consoled by 
the possession of her portrait from the hand of Memmi. It was 
painted in the year 1339, so that she was thirty-two years old; 
but, whether at the desire of her lover, or guided by his own 
discretion, or that in reality she retained the charms of youth 
after bearing eight or nine children, she is represented youth- 
ful, and almost girlish, wherever he introduces her. 

With her picture now before him, Petrarca thought he could 
reduce in number and duration his visits to Avignon, and might 
undertake a work sufficient to fix his attention and occupy his re- 
tirement. He began to compose in Latin a history of Rome, 
from its foundation to the subversion of Jerusalem. But, almost 
at the commencement, the exploits of Scipio Africanus seized 
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upon his enthusiastic imagination, and determined him to abandon 
history for poetry. The second Punic war was the subject 
he chose for an epic. Deficient as the work is in all the 
requisites of poetry, his friends applauded it beyond measure. 
And indeed no small measure of commendation is due to it; 
for here he had restored in some degree the plan and tone of an- 
tiquity. But to such a pitch was his vanity exalted, that he 
aspired to higher honours than Virgil had received under the 
favour of Augustus, and was ambitious of being crowned in the 
capitol. His powerful patrons removed every obstacle; and the 
senator of Rome invited him by letter to his coronation. A few 
hours afterward, on the 23d of August 1340, another of the 
same purport was delivered to him from the University of Paris. 
The good king Robert of Naples had been zealous in obtaining 
for him the honour he solicited: and to Naples he hastened, ere he 
proceeded to Rome. 

It was in later days that kings began to avoid the conversation 
and familiarity of learned men. Robert received Francesco as 
became them both ; and, on his departure from the court of 
Naples, presented to him the gorgeous robe, in which, four days 
afterward, he was crowned in the capitol. At the close of his 
life he lamented the glory he had thus attained, and repined at 
the malice it drew down on him. Even in the hour of triumph 
he was exposed to a specimen of the kind. Most of those among 
the ancient Romans to whom in their triumphal honours the 
laurel crown was decreed, were exposed to invectives and re- 
proaches in their ascent. Fescennine verses, rude and limping, 
iterspersed with saucy trochaics, were generally their unpala- 
table fare. But Petrarca, the elect of a senator and a pope, was 
doomed to worse treatment. Not on his advance, but on his 
return, an old woman emptied on his laurelled head one of those 
mysterious vases which are usually in administration at the 
solemn hour of night. Charity would induce us to hope that 
her venerable age was actuated by no malignity. But there 
were strong surmises to the contrary : nor can we adduce in 
her defence that she had any poetical vein, by which we might 
account for this extraordinary act of incontinence. Partaking, 
as was thought by the physicians, of the old woman’s nature, 
the contents of the vase were so acrimonious as to occasion bald- 
ness. Her cauldron, instead of restoring youth, drew down old 
age, or fixed immovably its odious signal. A projectile scarcely 
more fatal,in a day also of triumph, was hurled by a similar 
enemy on the head of Pyrrhus. The laurel decreed in full 
senate to Julius Cesar, although it might conceal the calamity 
of baldness, never could have prevented it : nor is it probable 
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that either his skill or his fortune could have warded off effica- 
ciously what descended from such a quarter. The Italians, who 
carry more good humour about them than any other people, are 
likely to have borne this catastrophe of their poet with equa- 
nimity, if not hilarity. Perhaps even the gentle Laura, when 
she heard of it, averted the smile she could not quite suppress. 
We will not discuss the question, how great or how little was 
the glory of this coronation ; a glory which Homer and Dante, 
which Shakspeare and Milton, never sought, and never would 
have attained. Merit has rarely risen of itself, but a pebble or a 
twig is often quite sufficient for it to spring from to the highest 
ascent. There is usually some baseness before there is any i 
tion. After all, no man can be made greater by another, although 
he may be made more conspicuous by title, dress, position, and 
acclamation. The powerful can only be ushers to the truly 
great ; and in the execution of this office, they themselves ap- 
proach to greatness. But Petrarca stood far above all the other 
poets of his age ; and, incompetent as were his judges, it is much 
to their praise that they awarded due honour to the purifier both 
of language and of morals. With these indeed to solicit the 
wife of another may seem inconsistent ; but such was always 
the custom of the Tuscan race ; and not always with the same 
chastity as was enforced by Laura. As Petrarca loved her, 


Id, Manli! non est turpe, magis miserum est. 


Love is the purifier of the heart; its depths are less turbid than 
its shallows. In despite of precepts and arguments, the most sedate 
and the most religious of women think charitably, and even reve- 
rentially, of the impassioned poet. Constancy is the antagonist of 
frailty, exempt from the captivity and above the assaults of sin. 

There is much resemblance in the character of Petrarca to that 
of Abeillard. Both were learned, both were disputatious, both 
were handsome, both were vain ; both ran incessantly backward 
and forward from celebrity to seclusion, from seclusion to cele- 
brity; both loved unhappily; but the least fortunate was the most 
beloved. 

Devoted as Petrarca was to the classics, and prone as the Italian 
poets are to follow and imitate them, he stands apart with Laura; 
and if some of his reflections are to be found in the sonnets of Cino 
da Pistoja, and a few in the more precious reliquary of Latin 
Elegy, he seems disdainful of repeating in her ear what has ever 
been spoken in another’s. Although a cloud of pure incense rises 
up and veils the intensity of his love, it is such love as animates all 
creatures upon earth, and tends to the same object in all. Through- 
out life we have been accustomed to hear of the Platonic : absurd 
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as it is everywhere, it is most so here. Nothing in the voluminous 
works of Plato authorizes us to affix this designation to simple 
friendship, to friendship exempt from passion. On the contrary, 
the philosopher leaves us no doubt whatever that his notion of love 
is sensual.* He says expressly what species of it, and from what 
bestowers, should be the reward of sages and heroes. 

Dii meliora piis! 

Beside ‘ Sonnets’ and ‘ Canzoni’ Petrarca wrote ‘ Sestine;’ so 
named because each stanza contains six verses, and each poem six 
stanzas, to the last of which three lines are added. If the ‘ terza- 
rima’ is disagreeable to the ear, what is the sestina, in which there 
are only six rhymes to thirty-six verses, and all these respond to 
the same words! Cleverness in distortion can proceed no further. 
Petrarca wearied the popes by his repeated solicitations that they 
would abandon Avignon; he never thought of repeating a sestina 
to them: it would have driven the most obtuse and obstinate out 
to sea; and he never would have removed his hands from under 
the tiara until he entered the port of Civita- Vecchia. While our poet 
was thus amusing his ingenuity by the most intolerable scheme of 
rhyming that the poetry of any language has exhibited, his friend 
Boccaccio was occupied in framing that very stanza, the ‘ ottava- 
rima,’ which so delights us in Berni, Ariosto, and Tasso. But 
Tasso is most harmonious when he expatiates most freely, ‘ nu- 
merisque fertur lege solutis:’ for instance, in the ‘ Aminta,’ 
where he is followed by Milton in his ‘ Lycidas.’ 

We left Petrarca not engaged in these studies of his retirement, 
but passing in triumph through the capital of the world. On his 
route toward Avignon, where he was ambitious of displaying his 
fresh laurels, he stayed a short time at Parma with bes da 
Correggio, who had taken possession of that city. Azzo was 
among the most unprincipled, ungrateful, and mean, of the 
numerous petty tyrants who have infested Italy. Petrarca’s love 
of liberty never quite outrivalled his love of princes: for which 


* A mysterious and indistinct idea, not dissipated by the closest view of the 
original, led the poetical mind of Shelley into the labyrinth that encompassed the 
garden of Academus. He has given us an accurate and graceful translation of the 
most eloquent of Plato’s dialogues. Consistently with modesty he found it im- 
possible to present the whole to his readers ; but as the subject is entirely on the 
nature of love, they will discover that nothing is more unlike Petrarca’s. The 
trifles, the quibbles, the unseasonable jokes, of what is exhibited in very harmo- 
nious Greek, and in English nearly as harmonious, pass uncensured and unnoticed 
by the fascinated Shelley. So his gentleness and warmth of heart induced him 
to look with affection on the poetry of Petrarca ; poetry by how many degrees 
inferior to his own! Nevertheless, with justice and propriety he ranks Dante 
higher in the same department, who indeed has described love more eloquently 
than any other poet, excepting (who always must be excepted) Shakspeare. 


Francesca and Beatrice open all the heart, and fill it up with tenderness and 
with pity. 
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Boccaccio mildly expostulates with him; and Sismondi, as liberal, 
wise, and honest as Boccaccio, severely reprehends him. But 
what other, loving as he loved, would have urged incessantly the 
return to Italy, the abandonment of Avignon? At times, beyond 
a doubt, he preferred his imperfect hopes to the complete restor- 
ation of Italian glory; but he shook them like dust from his 
bosom, and Laura was less than Rome. Shall we refuse the 
name of patriot to such a man? No; those alone will do it who 
have little to lose or leave. Sismondi, who never judges harshly, 
never hastily, passes no such sentence on him. 

So pleased was he with his residence at Parma, that he pur- 
chased a house in the city, where he completed his poem of 
‘ Africa,’ which we noticed. He was now about to rejoin at 
Lombes his friend and diocesan, whom he saw in a dream, pale as 
death. He communicated this dream to several persons; and 
twenty-five days afterward he received the intelligence of its per- 
fect truth. Another friend, more advanced in years, Dionigi di 
Borgo San Sepolcro, soon followed. Before the expiration of 
the year he was installed archdeacon of Parma. Soon after this 
appointment, Benedict XII. died, and Clement VI. succeeded. 
This pontiff was superior to all his predecessors in gracefulness of 
manners and delicacy of taste; and, at his accession, the corrup- 
tions of the papal court became less gross and offensive. He 
divided his time between literature and the ladies: not quite im- 
— . The people of Rome began to entertain new and higher 

opes that their city would again be the residence of Christ’s vice- 


gerent. To this intent they delegated eighteen of the principal 

citizens, and chose Petrarca, who had received the freedom of the 

city on his coronation, to present at once a remonstrance and an 

invitation. ‘The polite and —_ — heard him complacently, 
th h 


talked affably and familiarly with him, conferred on him the priory 
of Migliorino; but, being a Frenchman, thought it gallant and 
patriotic to remain at Avignon. Petrarca was little disposed to 
return with the unsuccessful delegates. He continued at Avig- 
non, where his countryman Sennuccio del Bene, who visited the 
same society as Laura, and who knew her personally, gave him 
frequent information of her, though little hope. 

Youth has swifter wings than love. He had loved her sixteen 
years ; but all the beauty that had left her features had settled 
on his heart, immovable, unchangeable, eternal. Politics could 
however at all times occupy him ; not always worthily. He was 
induced by the pope to undertake a mission to Naples, and to claim 
the government of that kingdom on the part of his Holiness. The 
good king Robert was dead, and had bequeathed the crown to the 
elder of his two granddaughters. Giovanna, at nine years of age, 
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was betrothed to her cousin Andreas of Hungary, who was three 
years younger. She was beautiful, graceful, gentle, sensible, and 
fond of literature: he was uncouth, ferocious, ignorant, and go- 
verned by a Hungarian monk of the same character, Fra Rupert. 
It is deplorable to think that Petrarca could ever have been in- 
duced to accept an embassy, of which the purport was to deprive 
of her inheritance an innocent and lovely girl, the grand- 
daughter of his friend and benefactor. She received him with 
cordiality, and immediately appointed him her private chaplain. 
His departure, he says, was hastened by two causes: first, by the 
insolence of Fra Rupert, which he has well described; and secondly, 
by an atrocious sight, which also he has commemorated. He was 
invited to an entertainment, of which he gives us to understand he 
knew not at all the nature. Suddenly he heard shouts of joy, and 
‘turning his head,’ he beheld a youth of extraordinary strength 
and beauty, covered with dust and blood, expiring at his feet. He 
left Naples without accomplishing the dethronement of Giovanna, or, 
what ie was intrusted to him, the liberation from prison of some 
adherents of the Colonnas; robbers, no doubt, and assassins, who 
had made forays into the Neapolitan territory; for all persons of 
that description were under the protection of the Colonnas or 
the Orsini. His failure was the cause of his return, and not the 
ferocity of a monk and a gladiator. 

He went to Parma on his way back to Avignon: the roads were 
dangerous ; war was raging in the country. His friend Azzo had 
refused to perform the promise he made to Lucchino Visconti, 
by whose intervention he had obtained his dominion, which he 
was to retain for five years, and then resign. Azzo he found had 
taken refuge with Mastino della Scala, at Verona; and he em- 
barked on the Po for that city. His friends hastened him forward 
to Avignon; some by telling him how often the pope had made 
inquiries about him; and others, that Laura looked melancholy. 
On his return, Clement offered him the office of apostolic secre- 
tary: it was a very laborious one, and was declined. . 

Laura, pleased by his return to her, was for a time less rigorous. 
Within the year, Charles of Luxemburg, soon after made emperor, 
went to Avignon. Knowing the celebrity of Laura, and finding her 
at a ball, he went up to her and kissed her forehead and her eyes. 
‘ This sweet and strange action,’ says her lover, ‘filled me with 
envy. Surely, to him at least, the sweetness must have been 
somewhat less than the strangeness. She was now indeed verging 
on her fortieth year: but love is forgetful of arithmetic. ‘The 
following summer, Francesco for the first time visited his only 
brother Gherardo, who had taken the monastic habit in the Char- 
treuse of Montrieu. On his return he went to Vaucluse, where 
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he composed a treatise ‘De Otio Religiosorum,’ which he pre- 
sented to the monastery. 

Very different thoughts and feelings now suddenly burst upon 
him. Among the seventeen who accompanied him in the depu- 
tation, inviting the pope to Rome, there was another beside Pe- 
trarca chosen for his eloquence. It was Cola Rienzi. The love 
of letters and the spirit of patriotism united them in friendship. 
This extraordinary man, now invested with power, had driven 
the robbers and assassins, with their patrons the Orsini and Co- 
lonnas, out of Rome, and had established (what rarely are esta- 
blished together) both liberty and order. The dignity of tribune 
was conferred on him; by which title Petrarca linia’ him, in 
a letter of sound advice and earnest solicitation. Now the bishop 
of Lombes was dead he little feared the indignation of the other 
Colonnas, but openly espoused and loudly pleaded the cause of 
the scene commonwealth. The cardinal was probably 
taught by him to believe that, by. his influence with Rienzi, he 
might avert from his family the disaster and disgrace into which 
the mass of the nobility had fallen. ‘ No family on earth,’ says 
he, ‘is dearer to me; but the republic, Rome, Italy, are 
dearer.’ 

He took leave of the prelate, with amity on both sides undi- 
minished: he also took leave of Laura. He could not repress, 
he could not conceal, he could not moderate his grief, nor could 
he utter one sad adieu. A look of fondness and compassion fol- 
lowed his parting steps; and the lover and the beloved were 
separated for ever. He did not think it; else never could he have 
gone; but he thought a brief absence might be endured once more, 
rewarded as it would be with an accession to his glory; and, pre- 
cluded from other union, in his glory Laura might participate. 

Retired, and thinking of her duties and her home, sat Laura; 
not indifferent to the praises of the most celebrated man alive (for 
her heart in all its regions was womanly) but tepidly tranquil, or 
moved invisibly, and retaining her purity amidst the uncleanly 
stream that deluged Avignon. We may imagine that she some- 
times drew out, and unfolded on her bed, the apparel long laid 
apart and carefully preserved by her, in which she first had cap- 
tivated the giver of her immortality ; we may imagine that she 
sometimes compared with him an illiterate, coarse, morose hus- 
band; and perhaps a sigh escaped her, and perhaps a tear, as 
she folded up again the cherished gown she wore on that Good 
Friday. 

On his arrival at Genoa, Petrarca heard of the follies and ex- 
travagances committed by Rienzi, and, instead of pursuing his 
journey to Rome, turned off to Parma. Here he learnt that the 
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greater part of the Roman nobility, and many of the Colonnas, 
had been exterminated by order of the tribune. Unquestionably 
they had long deserved it; but the exercise of such prodigious 

ower unsettled the intellects of Rienzi. In January the poet 
fete Parma for Vienna, where, on the 25th (1348), he felt the 
shock of an earthquake. In the preceding month a column of 
fire was observed above the pontifical palace. After these har- 
bingers of calamity came that memorable plague, to which we 
owe the immortal work of Boccaccio; a work occupying the next 
station, in continental literature, to the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ and 
displaying a greater variety of powers. The pestilence had now 
penetrated into the northern parts of Italy, and into the southern 
of France; it had ravaged Marseilles; it was raging in Avignon. 
Petrarca sent messenger after messenger for intelligence. ‘Their 
return was tardy; and only on the 19th of May was notice 
brought to him that Laura had departed on the sixth of April, at 
six in the morning; the very day, the very hour, he met her first. 
Beloved by all about her for her gentleness and serenity, she ex- 
pired in the midst of relatives and friends. But did never her 
eyes look round for one who was away? And did not love, did 
- glory tell him, that in that chamber he might at least have 

ied? 


Other friends were also taken from him. Two months after 
this event he lost Cardinal Colonna; and then Sennuccio del 
Bene, the depository of his thoughts and the interpreter of Laura’s. 

The Lord of Mantua, Luigi Gonzaga, had often invited him 
to his court, and he now accepted the invitation. From this re- 
sidence he went to visit the hamlet of Pietola, formerly Andes, 
the birthplace of Virgil. At the cradle of her illustrious poet the 

lories of ancient Rome burst again upon him; and, hearing that 

harles of Luxemburg was about to cross the Alps, he addressed 
to him an eloquent exhortation, ‘ De pacificanda Italia.’ After 
three years the emperor sent him an answer. The testy repub- 
lican may condemn him, as Dante was condemned before, for in- 
viting a stranger to become supreme in Italy; but how many 
evils would this step have obviated! Recluses, and idlers, and often 
the most vicious, had been elevated to the honours of demigods; 
and incense had been wafted before the altar, among the most 
solemn rites of religion, to pilferers and impostors. As the Ro- 
man empire, with all the kingdoms of the earth, was sold under the 
spear by the Pretorian legion, so now, with title-deeds more defec- 
tive, was the kingdom of Heaven knocked down to the best 
bidder. It was not a desire of office and emolument, it was a love 
of freedom and of Roman glory, which turned the eyes of Petrarca, 
first in one quarter, then in another, to seek for the deliverance 
and regeneration of his native land. 
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No preferment, no friendship, stood before this object. In the 
po genom he exhorted Rienzi to the prosecution of his enterprise, 
and augured its success. But the vanity of the tribune, like 
Buonaparte’s, precipitated his ruin. Both were so improvident as 
to be quite unaware, that he who continues to play at double or 
quits must at last lose all. Rienzi, different from that other, 
was endowed by nature with manly, frank, and generous senti- 
ments. Meditative but communicative, studious but accessible, 
he would have followed, we may well believe, the counsels of 
Petrarca, had they been given him personally. Cautious but not 
suspicious, severe but not vindictive, he might perhaps have re- 
moved a D’Enghien by the axe, but never a L’Ouverture by fa- 
mine. He would not have banished, he would not have treated 
with insolence and indignity, the greatest writer of the age, from 
a consciousness of inferiority in intellect, as that other did in Ma- 
dame de Stael. With that other, similarity of views and sentiments 
was no bond of union: he hated, he maligned, he persecuted, the 
wisest and bravest who would not serve his purposes: patriotism 
was a ridicule, honour was an insult to him, po veracity a reproach, 
The heart of Rienzi was not insane. Instead of ordering the 
murder, he would have condemned to the gallows the murderer, of 
such a man as Hofer. In his impetuous and eccentric course he 
carried lessabout him of the middle ages, than the pestilent meteor 
that flamed forth in ours. Petrarca had too much wisdom, too 
much virtue, to praise or countenance him in his pride and inso- 
lence; but his fall was regretted by him, and is even still to be re- 
gretted by his country. It is indeed among the greatest calamities 
that have befallen the human race, condemned for several more 
centuries to lie in chains and darkness. 

In the year of the jubilee (1350) he went again to Rome. 
Passing through Florence, he there visited Boccaccio, whom he 
had met at Naples. What was scarcely an acquaintance grew ra- 
pidly into friendship; and this friendship, honorable to both, lasted 
throughout life, unbroken and undiminished. Both were eloquent, 
both richly endowed with fancy and imagination; but Petrarca, who 
had incomparably the least of these qualities, had a readier faculty 
of investing them with verse, in which Boccaccio, fond as he was of 
poetry, ill succeeded. There are stories in the ‘ Decameron’ which 
require more genius to conceive and execute than all the poetry of 
Petrarca, and indeed there is in Boccaccio more variety of the 
mental powers than in any of his countrymen, greatly more deep 
feeling, greatly more mastery over the human heart, than in any 
other but Dante. Honesty, manliness, a mild and social inde- 
pendence, rendered him the most delightful companion and the 
sincerest friend. 
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Petrarea, on his road through Arezzo, was received with all the 
honours due to him, and among the most delicate and acceptable 
to a man of his sensibility was the attendance of the principal in- 
habitants in a body, who conducted him to the house in which he 
was born, showing him that no alteration had been permitted to 
be made in it. Padua was the place to which he was going : on 
his arrival he found that the object of his visit, Giovanni da Car- 
rara, had been murdered : nevertheless, he remained there several 
days, and then proceeded to Venice. Andrea Dandolo was doge; 
and war was about to break out between the Venetians and the 
Genoese. Petrarca, who always wished most anxiously the con- 
cord and union of the Italian States, wrote a letter to Dandolo, 

owerful in reasoning and eloquence, dissuading him from hosti- 
bition The poet on this occasion showed himself more provident 
than the greatest statesman of the age. On the sixth of April, 
the third anniversary of Laura’s death, a message was conveyed 
to him from the republic of Florence, restoring his property and 
his rights of citizen. Unquestionably he who brought the message 
counselled the measure, and calculated the day: Boccaccio again 
embraced Petrarca. 

It was also proposed to establish a university at Florence, and 
to nominate the illustrious poet its rector. Declining the office, 
he returned to Vaucluse, but soon began to fancy that his duty 
called him to Avignon. Rome and all Italy swarmed with rob- 
bers. Clement, from the bosom of the Vicomtesse de Turenne, 
consulted with the cardinals on the means of restoring security to 
his dominions. Petrarca too was consulted, and, in the most ela- 
borate and most eloquent of his writings, he recommended the 
humiliation of the nobles, the restoration of the republic, and the 
enactment of equal laws. 

The people of Rome however had taken up arms again, and 
had elected for their chief magistrate Giovanni Cerroni. The 
privileges of the popedom were left untouched and unquestioned ; 
not.a drop of blood was shed; property was secure ; tranquillity 
was established. Clement, whose health was declining, acquiesced. 
Petrarca, disappointed before, was reserved and silent. But his 
justice, his humanity, his gratitude, were called into action 
elsewhere. 

Ten years had elapsed since his mission to the court of Naples. 
The king, Andreas, had been assassinated; and the queen, 
Giovanna, was accused of the crime. Andreas had alienated 
from him all the Neapolitans, excepting the servile, which in 
every court form a party, and in most a majority. Luigi of 
Taranto, the queen’s cousin, loved her from her childhood, 
but left her at that age. Graceful and gallant as he was, there 
is no evidence that she placed too implicit and intimate a con- 
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fidence in-him. Never has any great cause been judged with 
less discretion by posterity. The pope, to whom she appealed 
in person, and who was deeply interested in her condemna- 
tion, with all the cardinals and all the judges, unanimously 
and unreservedly acquitted her, of participation, or connivance, 
or knowledge. Giannone, the most impartial and temperate of 
historians, who neglected no sources of information, bears tes- 
timony in her behalf. Petrarca and Boccaccio, men abhorrent 
from every atrocity, never mention her but with gentleness 
and compassion. The writers of the country, who were nearest 
to her person and her times, acquit her of all complicity. 
Nevertheless, she has been placed in the dock by the side of 
Mary Stuart. It is as certain that Giovanna was not guilty as 
that Mary was. She acknowledged before the whole pontifical 
court her hatred of her husband; and, in the simplicity of her 
heart, attributed it to magic. How different was the magic of 
Othello on Desdemona! and this too was believed. 

If virtuous thoughts and actions can compensate for an irreco- 
verable treasure which the tomb encloses, surely now must calm 
and happiness have returned to Petrarca’s bosom. Not only had 
he defended the innocent and comforted the sorrowful, in Gio- 
vanna, but, with singular care and delicacy, he reconciled two 
statesmen whose disunion would have been ruinous to her 
government ; Acciajoli and Barili. Another generous action 
was now performed by him, in behalf of a man by whom he, and 
Rome, and Italy, had been deceived. Rienzi, after wandering 
about for nearly four years, was cast into prison at Prague, and 
then delivered up to the pope. He demanded to be judged 
according to law : which was refused. The spirit of Petrarea 
rose up against this injustice, aud he addressed a letter to the 
Roman people, urging their interference. They did nothing. 
But it was believed at Avignon that Rienzi, the correspondent 
and friend of Petrarca, was not only an eloquent and learned man, 
but (what Petrarca had taught the world to reverence) a poet. 
This caused a relaxation in the severity of his confinement, sub- 
sequently his release, and ultimately his restoration to power. 

Again the office of apostolic secretary was offered to Petrarca ; 
again he declined it ; again he retired to Vaucluse. Clement 
died ; Innocent was elected ; so illiterate and silly a creature, 
that he took the poet for a wizard, because he read Virgil. It 
was time to revisit Italy. Acciajoli had invited him to Naples, 
Dandolo to Venice : but he went to neither. Giovanni Visconti, 
archbishop of Milan, had succeeded his brother Lucchino in the 
sovereignty. Clement, just before his decease, sent a nuncio to 
him, ordering him to make choice between the temporal and 
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spiritual power. The duke-archbishop made no answer ; but 
on the next Sunday, after celebrating pontifical mass in the ca- 
thedral, he took in one hand a crosier, in the other a drawn 
sword, and ‘Tell the Holy Father,’ said he, ‘here is the 
spiritual, here the temporal : one defends the other.’ Innocent 
was unlikely to intimidate a prince who had thus defied his pre- 
decessor. Gioumal Visconti was among the most able statesmen 
that Italy has produced; and Italy has produced a greater 
number of the greatest than all the rest of the universe. Genoa, 
reduced to extremities by Venice, had thrown herself under his 
ened and Venice, although at the head of the Italian 
eague, guided by Dandolo, and flushed with conquest, felt her- 
self unable to contend with him. Visconti, who expected and 
feared the arrival of the emperor in Italy, assumed the semblance 
of moderation. He engaged Petrarca, whom he had received 
with every mark of distinction and affection, to preside in a depu- 
tation with offers of peace to Dandolo. The doge refused the 
conditions ; and Visconti lost no time in the prosecution of 
hostilities. ‘These were so successful, that Venice was in danger 
of falling ; and Dandolo died of a broken heart. In the follow- 
ing month died also Giovanni Visconti. The emperor Charles, 
who had deceived the hopes of the Venetians by delaying to 
advance into Italy, now crossed the Alps; and Petrarca met 
him at Mantua. Finding him, as usual, wavering and avaricious, 
the poet soon left him, and returned to the nephews and heirs 
of Visconti. He was induced by Galeazzo to undertake an em- 
bassy to the emperor. II] disposed as was Charles to the family, 
he declared that he had no intention of carrying his arms into 
Italy. On this occasion he sent to Petrarca the diploma of 
Count Palatine, in a golden box, which golden box the Count 
Francesco returned to the German demain : and he made as 
little use of the title. 

He now settled at Garignano, a village three miles from Milan, 
to which residence he gave the name of Linterno, from the villa of 
Scipio, on the coast of Naples. Fond as he was of the great and 
powerful, he did not always give them the preference. Capra, a 
goldsmith of Bergamo, enthusiastic in admiration of his genius, 
imvited him with earnest entreaties to honour that city with a visit. 
On his arrival, the governor and nobility contended which should 
Cs the offices of hospitality toward so illustrious a guest: but 

e went at once to the house of Capra, where he was treated by his 
worthy host with princely magnificence, and with delicate atten- 
tions which princely magnificence often overlooks. The number of 
choice volumes in the hbrary, and the conversation of Capra, were 
evidences of a cultivated understanding and a virtuous heart. In 
the winter following (1359) Boccaccio spent several days at Lin- 
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terno, and the poet gave him his Latin Eclogues in his own 
handwriting. On his return to Florence, Boccaccio sent his 
friend the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ written out likewise by himself, 
and accompanied with profuse commendations. 

Incredible as it may appear, this noble poem, the glory of Italy, 
and admitting but one other in the world to a proximity with it, 
was wanting to the library of Petrarca. His reply was cold and 
cautious: the more nape man, it might be thought, took 
umbrage at the loftier. He was jealous even of the gemus which 
had gone by, and which bore no resembance to his own, excepting 
in the purity and intensity of love: for this was a portion of the 
genius in both. He was certainly the very best man that ever 
was @ very vain one: and vanity See a better excuse for itself in 
him than in any other, since none was more admired by the world 
at large, and particularly by that part of it which the wisest are 
most desirous to conciliate, turning their wisdom in full activity 
to the elevation of their happiness. Laura, it is true, was sensible 
of little or no passion for him; but she was pleased with his; and 
stood like a beautiful Cariatid of stainless marble, at the base of an 
image on which the eyes of Italy were fixed. 

Petrarca, like Boccaccio, regretted at the close of life, not only 
the pleasure he had enjoyed, but also the pleasure he had imparted 
to the world. Both of them, as their mental faculties were dimi- 
nishing, and their animal spirits were leaving them apace, became 
unconscious how incomparably greater was the benefit than the 
injury done by their writings. In Boccaccio there are certain 
tales so coarse that modesty casts them aside, and those only who 
are irreparably contaminated can receive any amusement from 
them. But in the greater part, what truthfulness, what tender- 
ness, what joyousness, what purity! Their levities and gaieties 
are like the harmless lightnings of a summer sky in the delightful 
regions they were written in. Petrarca, with a mind which bears 
the same proportion to Boccaccio’s as the Sorga bears to the Nile, 
has been the solace of many sad hours to those who probably were 
more despondent. It may be that, at the time when he was writ- 
ing some of his softest and most sorrowful complaints, his dejection 
was caused by dalliance with another, far more indulgent than 
Laura. But his ruling passion was ungratified by her; therefore 
she died unsung, and, for aught we know to the contrary, unla- 
mented. He had forgotten what he had declared in Sonnet 17, 

E, se di lui forse altra donna spera, 


Vive in speranza debole e fallace, 
Mio, perche sdegno cid ch’ a voi dispiace, &c. 
If any other hopes to find 
That love in me which you despise, 
Ah! let her leave the hope behind : 
I hold from all what you alone should prize. 
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It can-only be said that he ceased to be a visionary: and we 
ought to rejoice that an inflammation, of ten years’ recurrence, 
sank down into a regular fit, and settled in no vital part. Yet 
we cannot but wish that he had been as zealous in giving instruc- 
tion and counsel to his only son, a youth whom he represents in 
one of his letters to have been singularly modest and docile, as he 
had been in giving it to princes, emperors, and popes, who exhi- 
bited very little of those characters. While he was at. his villa 
at Linterno, the unfortunate youth robbed the house in Milan, 
and fled. We may reasonably suppose that home had become 
irksome to him, and that neither the eye nor the heart of a father 
was over him. Giovanni was repentant, was forgiven, and died. 

The tenderness of Petrarca, there is too much reason to fear, was 
at all times concentrated in self. A nephew of his early patron, Co- 
lonna, in whose house he had spent many happy hours, was now 
deprived of house and home, and, being sheak to abject poverty, 
had taken refuge in Bologna. He had surely great reason to com- 
plain of Petrarca, who never in his journeys to and fro had visited 
or noticed him, or, rich as he was in benefices by the patronage 
of his family, offered him any succour. This has been excused °y 
Mr. Campbell. It may be short of turpitude; but it is farther, much 
farther, from generosity and from justice. Never is mention made 
by him of Laura’s children, whom he must have seen with her, 
and one or other of whom must have noticed with the pure 
delight of unsuspicious childhood his fond glances at the lovely 
mother. Surely in all the years he was devoted to Laura, one or 
other of her children grieved her by ill-health, or perhaps by 
losing it; for virtue never set a mark on any door so that sickness 
and sorrow must not enter. But Petrarca thought more about 
her eyes than about those tears that are usually the inheritance of 
the brightest, and may well be supposed to have said, in some 
inedited canzone, 

What care I what tears there be, 
If the tears are not for me? 

His love, when it administered nothing to his celebrity, was 
silent. Of his two children, a son and a daughter, not a word is 
uttered in any of his verses. How beautifully does Ovid, who is 
thought in general to have been less tender and was probably less 
chaste, refer to the purer objects of his affection ! 

Unica nata, mei justissima causa doloris, &c. 
Petrarca’s daughter lived to be the solace of his age, and mar- 
ried happily. Boccaccio, in the most beautiful and interesting 
letter in the whole of Petrarca’s correspondence, mentions her kind 
reception of him, and praises her beauty and demeanour. Even 
the unhappy boy appears to have been by nature of nearly the same 
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character. According to the father’s own account, his disposition 
was gentle and tractable; he was modest and shy, and abased his 
eyes before the smart witticisms of Petrarca, on the defects his own 
negligence had caused. <A parent should never excite a blush, 
nor extinguish one. 

Domestic cares bore indeed lightly on a man perpetually busy 
in negotiations. He could not but despise the emperor, who yet 
had influence enough over him to have brought him into Germany. 
But bands of robbers infested the road, and the plague was raging 
in many of the intermediate cities. It had not reached Venice: 
and there he took refuge. Wherever he went, he carried a great 
part of his library with him: but he found it now more inconvenient 
than ever, and therefore he made a present of it to the republic, 
on condition that it neither should be sold nor separated. It was 
never sold, it was never separated; but it was suffered to fall into 
decay, and not a single volume of the collection is now extant. 
While he was at Verona, his friend Boccaccio made him another 
visit, and remained with him three summer months. The plague 
deprived him of Lelius, of Socrates, and of Barbato. Among 
his few surviving friends was Philip de Cabassoles, now patriarch 
of Jerusalem, to whom he had promised the dedication of his 
treatise on ‘ Solitary Life,’ which he began at Vaucluse. 

Urban V., successor to Innocent, designed to reform the dis- 
cipline of the church; and Petrarca thought he had a better chance 
than ever of seeing its head at Rome. Again he wrote a let- 
ter on the occasion, learned, eloquent, and enthusiastically bold. 
Urban had perhaps already fixed his determination. Despite of 
remonstrances on the side of the French king, and of intrigues on 
the side of the cardinals, whose palaces and mistresses must be left 
behind, he quitted Avignon on the 30th of April, 1367, and, after 
a stay of four months at Viterbo, entered Rome. Before this 
event Petrarca had taken into his house, and employed as secre- 
tary, a youth of placid temper and sound understanding, which 
he showed the best disposition to cultivate. His name was Gio- 
vanna Malpighi, better known afterward as Giovanni da Ra- 
venna. He was admitted to the table, to the walks, and to the 
travels of his patron, enjoying far more of his kindness and affec- 
tion than, at the same time of life, had ever been bestowed upon 
his son. Petrarca superintended his studies, and prepared him 
for the clerical profession. Unexpectedly one morning this youth 
entered his study, and declared he would stay no longer in the 
house. In vain did Petrarca try to alter his determination: 
neither hope nor fear moved him: and nothing was left but to 
accompany him as far as Venice. Giovanni would see the tomb 
of Virgil: he would visit the birthplace of Ennius: he would 
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learn Greek at Constantinople. He went however no farther 
than Pavia, where Petrarca soon followed him, and pardoned his 
extravagance. 

Pope Urban had no sooner established the holy see at Rome 
again, than he began to set Italy in a flame, raising troops in all 
quarters, and directing them against the Visconti. ‘The emperor 
too in earnest had resolved on war. But Bernabo Visconti, who 
knew his avarice, knew how to divert his arms. He came into 
Italy, but only to lead the pope’s palfrey and to assist at the em- 
press’s coronation. Urban sent an invitation to Petrarca; and he 

repared, although in winter, to revisit Rome. Conscious that 
fia health was declining, he made his will. To the Lord of 
Padua he bequeathed a picture of the Virgin, by Giotto; and to 
Boccaccio fifty gold florms, for a cloak to keep him warm in his 
study. Such was his debility, he could proceed no farther than 
Ferrara, and thought it best to return to Padua. For the benefit 
of the air he settled in the hamlet of Arqui, where he built a villa, 
and where his daughter and her husband Francesco di Brossano, 
came to live with him. Urban died, and was succeeded by Gre- 
gory XI., who would have added to the many benefices held 
already by Petrarca: and the poet in these his latter days was not 
at all averse to the gifts of fortune. His old friend the bishop of 
Cabassoles, now a cardinal, was sent as legate to Perugia: Petrarca 
was desirous of visiting him, and the rather as the prelate’s health 
was declining: but before his own enabled him to undertake the 
journey, he had expired. 

One more effort of friendship was the last reserved for him. 
Hostilities broke out between the Venetians and Francesco da 
Ferrara, aided by the king of Hungary, who threatened to aban- 
don his cause unless he consented to terms of peace. Venice 
now recovered her advantages, and reduced Francesco to the most 
humiliating conditions. He was obliged to send his son to ask 
pardon of the republic. To render this less intolerable, he pre- 
vailed on Petrarca to accompany the youth, and to plead his cause 
before the senate. Accompanied by a numerous and a splendid 
train, they arrived at the city: audience was granted them on the 
morrow. But fatigue and illness so affected Petrarca that he could 
not deliver the speech he had prepared. Among the many of his 
compositions which are lost to us, is this oration. Happily there 
is preserved the friendly letter he wrote to Boccaccio on his return; 
the last of his writings. During the greater part of his lifetime, 
though no less zealous than Boccaccio himself in recovering the works 
of the classics, he never had read the ‘ Divina Commedia;’ nor, until 
this period of it, the ‘ Decameron;’ the two most admirable works 
the continent has produced from the restoration of learning to the 
present day. Boccaccio, who had given him the one, now gave him 
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the other. In his letter of thanks for it, he excuses the levity of his 
friend in some places, attributes it to the season of life in which the 
book was written, and relates the effect the story of Griseldis had 

roduced, not only on himself, but on another of less sensibility. 
He even learnt it by heart, that he might recite it to his friends; 
and he sent the author a Latin translation of it. Before this, but 
among his latest compositions, he had written an indignant answer 
to an unknown French monk, who criticised his letter to Urban, 
and had spoken contemptuously of Rome and Italy. Monks 
generally know at what most vulnerable part to aim the dagger: 
and the Frenchman struck Petrarca between his vanity and his 
patriotism. A greater mind would have looked down indiffer- 
ently on a dwarf assailant, and would never have lifted him 
up, even for derision. The most prominent rocks and headlands 
are most exposed to the elements; but those which can resist the 
violence of the storms are in little danger from the corosion of the 


limpets. 

On the 18th of July, 1374, Petrarca was found in his library, 
his brow upon a book he had been reading: he was dead. 

There is no record of any literary man, or perhaps of any 
man whatsoever, to whom such honours, honours of so many 
kinds, and from such different quarters and personages, have 
been offered. They began in his early life; and we are walking 
at this hour in the midst of the procession. Few travellers dare 
to return from Italy until they can describe to the attentive ear 
and glistening eye, the scenery of the Euganean hills. He who 
has loved truly, and, above all, he who has loved unhappily, 
approaches, as holiest altars are approached, the cenotaph on the 
little columns at Arqui. 


The Latin works of Petrarca were esteemed by himself more 
highly than his Italian.* His Letters and his Dialaguns ‘De 
Contemptu Mundi,’ are curious and valuable. In the latter he 
converses with Saint Augustin, to whom he is introduced by 
Truth, the same — who appears in his ‘ Africa,’ and 
whom Voltaire also invokes to descend on his little gravelly 
Champ de Mars, the ‘Henriade.’ The third dialogue 1s about 
his love for Laura, and nobly is it defended. He wrote a treatise 
on the ignorance of one’s self and others (multorum), in which he 


has taken much from Cicero and Augustin, and in which he after- 


* It is incredible that Julius Cesar Scaliger, who has criticised so vast a number 
of later poets quite forgotten, and deservedly, should never have even seen the 
Latin poetry of Petrarca. His words are: “ Primus, quod equidem sciam, 
Petrarca ex lutulenta barbarie os ceelo attollere ausus est, cujus, quemadmodum 
diximus alibi, quid nihil videre licuerit, ejus viri castigationes sicut et alia multa, 
relinquam studiosis.”—Poet, 1. vi., p. 769. 
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wards forgot a little of his own. ‘Ought we to take it to 
heart,’ says he, ‘if we are ill spoken of by the ignorant and 
malicious, when the same thing happened to Homer and Demos- 
thenes, to Cicero and Virgil?’ He was fond of following these 
two; Cicero in the number of his epistles, Virgil in eclogue and 
in epic. 

Of his twelve eclogues, which by a strange nomenclature he 
also called bucolics, many are satirical. In the sixth and seventh 
Pope Clement is represented in the character of Mitio. In the 
sixth Saint Peter, under the name of Pamphilus, reproaches him 
for the condition in which he keeps his flock, and asks him what 
he has done with the wealth intrusted to him. Mitio answers 
that he has kept the gold arising from the sale of the lambs, and 
that he has given the milk to certain friends of his. He adds, 
that his spouse, very different from the old woman, Pamphilus, 
was contented with, went about in gold and jewels. As for 
the rams and goats, they played their usual gambols. in the 
meadow; and he himself looked on. Pamphilus is indignant, 
and tells him he ought to be flogged and sent to prison for 
life. Mitio drops on a sudden his peaceful character, and calls 
him a faithless runaway slave, deserving the fetter and the cross. 
In the twelfth eclogue, under the appellations of Pan and 
Arcticus, are represented the kings of France and England. 
Arcticus is indignant at the favours Pan receives from Faustula 
(Avignon). To King John the pope had remitted his tenths, 
so that he was enabled to continue the war against England, 
which ended in his captivity. 

Petrarca in all his Latin poetry, and indeed in all his Latin 
compositions, is an imitator, and generally a very unsuccessful 
one; but his versification is more harmonious, and his language 
has more the air of antiquity, and more resembles the better 
models, than any since Boethius. 

We now come to his Italian poetry. In this he is less deficient 
in originality, though in several pieces he has imitated too closel 
Cino da Pistoja. ‘Mille dubj im un di,’ for instance, in his 
seventh canzone. Cino is crude and enigmatical; but there is 
a beautiful sonnet by him addressed to Dante, which he wrote on 
passing the Apennines, and stopping to visit the tomb and 
invoke the name of Selvaggia. Petrarca, late in life, made a col- 
lection of sonnets on Laura; they are not printed in the order in 
which they were written. The first is a kind of prologue to the 
rest, as the first ode of Horace is. There is a melancholy grace 
in this preliminary piece. The third ought to have been the 
second; for, after having in the first related his errors and regrets, 
we might have expected to find the cause of them in the follow- 
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ing; we find it in the third. ‘ Di pensier in pensier,’ ‘ Chiare 
dolci e fresche acque,’ ‘ Se il pensier che mi strugge,’ ‘ Benedetto 
sia il giorno,’ ‘Solo e pensoso,’ are incomparably better than the 
‘Tre Sorelle,’ by which the Italians are enchanted, and which the 
poet himself views with great complacency. ‘These three are 
upon the eyes of Laura. The seventh canzone, the second of the 
‘ Sorelle,’ or, as they have often been styled, the ‘ Grazie,’ is the 
most admired of them. In this however the ear is offended at 
* Qual all alta.’ The critics do not observe this sad cacophony. 
And nothing is less appropriate than 
Ed al fuoco gentil ond’ io tut? ardo. 
The close is, 

Canzon ! l'una Sorella é poco inanzi, 

E IP altra sento in quel medesmo albergo 

Apparecchiarsi, ond’ io pi carta vergo. 
This ruins the figure. What becomes of the Sorella, and the 
albergo, and the apparecchiarsi. ‘The third is less celebrated than 
the two elder sisters. 

Muratori, the most judicious of Italian commentators, gives 
these canzoni the preference over the others: but it remained for a 
foreigner to write correctly on them, and to demonstrate that they 
are very faulty. We find more faults and graver than Ginguené 
has found in them: but we do not complain with him so much 
that the commencement of the third is heavy and languid, as that 
serious thoughts are intersected with quibbles, and spangled with 
conceits. We will here remark freely, and in some detail, on this 
part of the poetry of Petrarca. 

Sonetto 21. It will be difficult to find in all the domains of 
poetry so frigid a conceit as in the conclusion of this sonnet, 

E far della sue braccia a se stess’ ombra. 
Strange that it should be followed by the most beautiful he ever 
wrote: 


Solo e pensoso, &c. 
Canzone 1. 
Ne mano ancor m’ agghiaccia 
L’ esser coperto poi di bianche piume, 
Ond’ io presi col suon color di cigno! 
How very inferior is this childish play to Horace’s ode, in which 
he also becomes a swan. 

Canzone 3. Among the thousand offices which he attributes to 
the eyes is carrying the keys. Here he talks of the sweet eyes car- 
rying the keys of his sweet thoughts. Again he has a peep at the 
keyhole in the seventh. 

Quel cuor ond’ hanno i begli occhi la chiave. 
He also lets us into the secret that he is really fond of complaining, 
and that he takes pains to have his eyes always full of tears. 
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Ed io son un di quei ch’ il pianger giova, 
E par ben ch ! io m’ ingegno 

Che di lagrime pregni 

Sien gli occhi miei. 

Sonetto 20. Here are Phebus, Vulcan, Jupiter, Cesar, Janus, 
Saturn, Mars, Orion, Neptune, Juno, and a chorus of Angels: 
and they have only fourteen lines to turn about in. 

Canzone 4. The last part has merit from ‘ E perche un poco.’ 

Sonetto 39. In this beautiful sonnet, as in almost every one, 
there is a redundancy of words: for instance, 

Benedetto sia il giorno, e ’1 mese, e I anno, 
E la stagion, e ’l tempo. 

Sonetto 40 is very serious. It is a prayer to God that his heart 
may be turned to other desires, and that it may remember how on 
that day He was crucified. 

Sestina 3. With what derision would a poet of the present day 
be treated who had written such stuff as, 


E pel bel petto V indurato ghiaccio 
Che trae dal mio si dolorosé venti. 


Sonetto 44. ‘ L’ aspetto sacro’ is ingenious, yet without conceits. 

Canzone 8. As far as we know it has never been remarked (nor 
indeed is an Italian Academia worth a remark), that the motto of 
the Academia della Crusca, ‘Il pit bel fior ne coglie,’ is from 

E, le onorate 
Cose cercando, il pit bel fior ne coglie. 

Sonetto 46. Here he wonders whence all the ink can come 
with which he fills his paper on Laura. 

Sonetto 50. In the fourteenth year of his passion, his ardour is 
increasing to such a degree, that, he says, ‘‘ Death approaches .. . 
and life flies away.” 

Che la morte m’appressa......e "I viver fugge. 
We believe there is no instance where life has resisted the en- 
counter. 

Sonetto 59. This is very different from all his others. The first 
ow is poor enough: the last would be interesting if we could be- 

eve it to be more than imaginary. Here he boasts of the im- 


ee he had made on Laura, yet in his last Canzone he asks 
er whether he ever had. The words of this sonnet to which we 
refer are, 


Era ben forte la nemica mia, 
E lei viddi io ferita in mezzo al core. 


But we may well take all this for ideal, when we read the very 
next, in which he speaks of being free from the thraldom that had 
held him so many years. 

Sonetto 66. The conclusion from ‘ Ne mi lece ascoltar,’ is ve 
animated : here is greatly more vigour and incitation than usual. 


Canzone 9. It would be difficult to find anywhere, except in the 
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rarest and most valuable books, so wretched a poem as this. The 
rhymes occur over and over again, not only at the close, but often 
at the fifth and sixth syllables, and then another time. Metastasio 
has managed best the redundant rhymes. 

Sonetto 73. The final part, ‘L’ aura soave,’ is exquisitely beautiful, 
and the harmony complete. 

Sonetto 84. ‘ Quel vago impallidir’ is among the ten best. 

Canzone 10. In the last stanza there is a lightness of movement 
not always to be found in the graces of Petrarca. 

Canzone 11. This is incomparably the most elaborate work of 
the poet, but it is very far from the perfection of * Solo e pensoso.’ 
The second and third stanzas are inferior to the rest ; and the fera 
bella e mansueta is quite unworthy of the place it occupies. 

Canzone 13 is extremely beautiful wiikes come to 

Pur ti medesmo assido, 
Me freddo, pietra morta in pietra viva. 

Sonetto 95. ‘ Pommi ovi 11 Sol,’ is imitated from Horace’s 
‘Pone me pigris,’ &c. 

Sonetto 98. Four verses are filled with the names of rivers, ex- 
cepting the monosyllables non and e. He says that all these rivers 
cannot slake the fire that is the anguish of his heart: no, nor even 
ivy, fir, pine, beech, or juniper. It is by no means a matter of 
wonder, that these subsidiaries lend but litle aid to the exertions 
of the fireman. 

Sonetto 110. 

O anime gentili ed amorose 
has been imitated and improved upon by Redi, in his 
Donne gentili, divote d’ amore. 

Sonetto 111. No extravagance ever surpassed the invocation to 
the rocks in the water, requiring that henceforward there would 
not be a single one which had neglected to learn how to burn 
with his flames. He himself can only go farther in 

Sonetto 119, where he tells us that Laura’s eyes can burn up 
the Rhine when it is most frozen, and crack its hardest rocks. 

Sonetto 132. In the precarious state of her health, he fears more 
about the disappointment of his hopes in love than about her 
danger. 

Sonetto 148. His descriptions of beauty are not always distinct 
and correct: for example, 

Gli occhi sereni ¢ le stellanti ciglia 

La bella bocca angelica...de perle 

Piena, e di rose...e di dolci parole. 
In this place we shall say a little about occhi and ciglia. First, 
the sense would be better and the verse equally good, if, trans- 
posing the epithets, it were written 

Gli occhi stellanti e le serene ciglia. 
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The Italian poets are very much in the habit of putting the ae 
lashes for the eyes, because ciglia is a most useful rhyme. The 
Latin poets, contented with oculi, ocelli, and lumina, never employ 
cilia, of which indeed they appear to have made but little ac- 
count. Greatly more than a hundred times has Petrarca inserted 
eyes into the first part of his sonnets; it is rarely that we find one 
without its occhi. ‘They certainly are very ornamental things; but 
it is not desirable for a poet to resemble an Argus. 

Canzone 15. The versification here differs from the others, but 
is no less beautiful than in any of them. However, where love 
appears in person, we would rather that Pharaoh, Rachel, &c., 
were absent. 

Sonetto 157. He tells us on what day he entered the labyrinth 
of love. 

Mille trecento ventisette appunto 
Sull’ ora prima il di setto d’ Aprili. 


This poetry has very unfairly been taken advantage of, in a 
book 


Written by William Prynne Esquier, the 
Year of our Lord six hundred thirty-three. 


Sonetto 158. He has now loved twenty years. 
Sonetto 161. The first verse is rendered very inharmonious by 
the cesura and the final word having syllables that rhyme. 


Tutto ‘1 di piango, e per la notte quando, lagrimando, and con- 
sumando, are considered as rhymes, although rhymes should be 
formed by similarity of sound and not by identity. The Italians, 
the Spaniards, and the French, reject this canon. 

Sonetto 187, on the present of two roses, is light and pretty. 

Sonetto 192. He fears he may never see Laura again. Pro- 
bably this was written after her death. He dreams of her saying 
to him, ‘ Do you not remember the last evening, when I left you 
with your eyes in tears? Forced to go away from you, I could not 
tell you, nor could I, what I tell younow. Do not hope to see me 
again on earth.’ ‘This most simple and beautiful sonnet has been 
less noticed than many which a pure taste would have rejected. 
The next is a vision of Laura’s death. There are verses in 
Petrarea which will be uttered by many sorrowers through many 
ages. Such, for instance, are 

Non la conobbe il mondo mentre I’ ebbe, 

Conobbila io chi a pianger qui rimasi. 
But we are hard of belief when he says 

Pianger cercai, non gia dal pianto onore. 

There are fourteen more Sonnets, and onemore Canzonein the first 
series of the Rime; but here we close it. Of the second, third, and 
fourth series we must be contented with fewer notices, for already we 
have exceeded the limits we proposed. They were written after 
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Laura’s death, and contain, altogether, somewhat more than the 
first alone. Many of the poems in them are grave, tender, and 
beautiful. There are the same faults, but Sewer in number, 
and less in degree. He never talks again, as he does in the last 
words of the first, of carrying a laurel and a column in his bosom, 
the one for fifteen, the other for eighteen years. 

Ginguend seems disinclined to allow a preference to this second 
part of the Canzoniere. But surely it is in general far more 
a and more exempt from the importunities of petty fancies. 

e takes the trouble to translate the wretched sonnet (33, part 2) 
in which the waters of the river are increased by the poet's 
tears, and the fish (as they had a right to expect) are spoken to. 
But the next is certainly a most beautiful poem, and worthy of 
Dante himself, whose manner of thinking and style of expression 
it much resembles. There is a canzone in dialogue which also 
resembles it in sentiment and feeling; 

Quondo soave mio fido conforto, &c. 


The next again is imitated from Cino da Pistoja: what a crowd of 
words at the opening ! 


Quel antico mio dolce empio signore. 


It is permitted in no other yee than the Italian to shovel up 


such a quantity of trash and triviality before the doors. But 
rather than Sadulge in censure, we will recommend to the espe- 
cial perusal of our readers another list of admirable compositions. 
‘ Alma felice,’ ‘ Anima bella,’ ‘Ite rime dolenti,’ ‘ Tornami a 
mente,’ ‘Quel rossignol,’ ‘Vago angelletto,’ ‘Dolce mio 
caro,” ‘Gli angeli,’ ‘Ohime! il bel viso,’ ‘Che deblo io far,’ 
‘Amor! se vuor,’ ‘O aspettata,’ ‘ Anima, che dinostra,’ ‘ Spirto 
gentil,’ ‘Italia mia.’ Few indeed, if any, of these are without a 
flaw; but they are of higher worth than those on which the reader, 
unless forewarned, would spend his time unprofitably. It would 
be a great blessing if a critic deeply versed in this literature, like 
Carey, would publish the Italian poets with significant marks 
before the passages worth reading; the more worth, and the less. 
Probably it would not be a mark of admiration, only that surprise 
and admiration have but one between them, which would follow 
the poet’s declaration in Can. 18, that ‘if he does not melt away 
it is because fear holds him together. After this foolery he 
becomes a true poet again, ‘O colli! &c.,’ then again bad, 
‘You see how many colours love paints my face with.’ 

Nothing he ever wrote is so tender as a reproach of Laura’s, 
after ten years’ admiration, ‘ You are soon grown tired of loving 
me!’ He replies, 

To non fui d’ amor voi lassato unquanco, &c. 

VOL. XXXI. NO. LX. 2F 
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There is poetry in Petrarca which we have not yet adverted to, 
in which he has changed the chords xa: ryv Avphy amacay: such as 
‘ Fiamma del ciel,’ ‘ L’ avara Babilonia,’ ‘ Fontana di dolor.’ The 
volumes close with the ‘ Trionfi.’ The first, as we might have 
anticipated, is ‘Il Trionfo d’? Amore.’ The poem is a vile one, 
stuffed with proper names. The‘ Triumph of Chastity’ is shorter, 
as might also be anticipated, and not quite so full of them. At 
the close, Love meets Laura, who makes him her captive, and 
carries him in triumph among the virgins and matrons most cele- 
brated for purity and constancy. The ‘ Triumph of Death’ fol- 
lows. 

This poem is truly admirable. Laura is returning from her 
victory over love; suddenly there appears a black flag, followed 
by a female in black apparel, and ternble in attitude and voice. 
She stops the festive procession, and strikes Laura. The poet 
now describes her last moments, and her soft sleep of death, in 
which she retains all her beauty. In the second part she comes to 
him in a dream, holds out her hand, and invites Lies to sit by her 
on the bank of a rivulet, under the shade of a beech and a laurel. 
Nothing, in this most beautiful of languages, is so beautiful, ex- 
cepting the lines of Dante on Francesca, as these. 

E quella man’ gia tanto desiiita, 
A me, parlando e sospirando, porse. 

Their discourse is upon death, which she tells him should be 
formidable only to the wicked, and assures him that the enjoy- 
ment she receives from it, is far beyond any life has to bestow. 
He then asks her a question, which he alone had a right to ask 
her, and only in her state of purity and bliss. 


She sighed, and said, ‘ No ; nothing could dissever 
My heart from thine, and nothing shall there ever. 
If, thy fond ardour to repress, 
I sometimes frown’d (and how could I do less ?) 
If, now and then, my look was not benign, 
*Twas but to save my fame, and thine. 
And, as thou knowest, when I saw thy grief, 
A glance was ready with relief.’ 
Scarce with dry cheek 
These tender words I heard her speak. 
‘ Were they but true ! I cried. She bent the head, 
Not unreproachfully, and said, 
* Yes, I did love thee; and whene’er 
I turn’d away my eyes, ’twas shame and fear. 
A thousand times to thee did they incline, 
But sank before the flame that shot from thine.’ 


He who, the twentieth time, can read unmoved this canzone, 
never has experienced a love which could not be requited, and 
never has deserved a happy one. 
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Art. V—1. La Russie en 1839. (Russia in 1839.) Par le 
MARQUIS DE CusTINE. 4 vols. Paris. 1843. 

2. Esprit de UEconomie Politique. Par Ivan GOLOWINE, 
Auteur Russe. Paris. 1843. 


Few readers there are, who have not rambled through Russia 
very lately under the' guidance of the amiable, the sharp-sighted, 
ak plain-spoken Kohl. So microscopic as well as panoramic 
were the views afforded by the German traveller, that most 
people, though amused, were satiated, and we wanted to hear or 
see very little of Russia for the next twelvemonth. But here a 
new cicerone has started up, of a nation and a kind so perfectly 
contrasted with Kohl, that it was impossible not to listen to what 
he had to say. Instead of the simple and plain good sense of the 
German, we have here the esprit, the conceit, the paradox, the 
happy hits, and the unhappy blunders of the Frenchman. 

the Marquis de Custine, well known for his work on Spain, 
and for several novels, more sentimental and lively than interest- 
ing, is not of the old school of French writers, nor yet of the new. 
He is of the school of transition: that halfway house between 
classic and romantic, which well-bred and well-born authors love 
to frequent, and so keep aloof from what they consider to be the 
vulgar ravings of Balzac and Sand. Monsieur de Custine is of 
the school of Chateaubriand—high and mighty as a feudal chief 
whose sword and buckler had been stolen by the fairies and re- 
placed by pen and inkstand. He admires the past, praises religion, 
and patronizes providence. He affects the profound and the 
poetic, has an equal horror of common sense and a 
and writes as if he were ‘ perorating’ to an attentive audience. Mon- 
sieur de Custine is evidently a man accustomed to shine in saloons, 
and he wags his pen, as ie would his tongue, always for effect, 
and more eager after point than truth. But if his gh birth and 
habits of good society have thus misled him in one respect, they 
have secured him precious advantages, as a tourist, in another, by 
an entrée into those aristocratic, nay imperial circles, which they 
who penetrate into, have seldom the opportunity or audacity to 
talk of. 

The first hundred pages of the Marquis de Custine’s book have, 
however, nothing to do with his travels, and are, indeed, much 
more interesting than his observations on foreign countries. The 
are an hundred pages of the memoirs of his family: of his father 
and grandfather, who both perished on a revolutionary scaffold, 
and of his mother, one of those few lovely tenants of Parisian 
ptisons who chanced to escape the Reign of Terror. His grand- 
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father, the Marquis de Custine, commanded the army of the 
Rhine ; his son was sent French envoy to Berlin. An expression 
of disgust against Robespierre occasioned the recall and _persecu- 
tion of hatter Custine. Trial was then synonymous with death. 
But personal efforts and intervention, especially of a beautiful wo- 
man, sometimes mollified the judges of the revolutionary tribunal. 
The mother of the author of the present work, then daughter-in-law 
of the accused general, spared no effort or peril to save her hus- 
band’s father. Her importunities were so great, that Fouquier- 
Tinville, the public accuser, gave orders to his band of cut-throats 
to hew her in pieces, as she Dannie the steps of the Palais de 
Justice. She had often escaped; but on the last day of trial, after 
the general had been led back to prison, she found herself on the 
summit of the steps of the Palais de Justice, whilst two rows of 
tuffians, with drawn sabres and imprecations, awaited her descent 
with that of other victims marked out to them. She saw her 
fate, and knew that weakness or faltering would hasten it. She 
advanced to run down the fatal gauntlet, when, perceiving a pois- 
sarde near her with a child at her breast, she lingered, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ What a pretty child! ‘Take it, then,’ replied the 
fishwoman. Madame de Custine took the ragged infant, and with 
it in her arms, traversed unhurt the menacing crowd, and then 
returned it to its rude mother, who had thus saved a precious 
life. 

General Custine was visited by his daughter-in-law the night 
before his execution. He had changed cells. His old one was 
siven to Marie Antoinette, as the worst of the prison. General 

ustine, in ceding this worst cell of the Conciergerie to Marie 
Antoinette, recollected the queen’s brilliant circle at Versailles, 
‘ where he had lost 300,000 francs in one night.’ 

The turn of the younger Custine, father of the author of the 
present volume, came next. We mentioned that he had been 
sent to succeed M. de Segur as French envoy at Berlin. M. de 
Segur had failed altogether to ingratiate himself with the king: 
this was partly owing to his having, when at the Russian court, 
amused the Empress Catharine by caricatures of the Prussian court 
and monarch. On learning that M. de Segur was sent to Berlin, the 
empress forwarded thither one of M. de Segur’s notes, containing 
several of these caricatures. Such an envoy, it may be supposed, 
was but coldly received. Young Custine was not more successful. 
One night on his return home, he was followed by a person 
wrapped up in a cloak, who flung at his fect a roll of paper: it 
was a copy of the treaty of Tilnitz. The younger Custine was 
condemned with the Girondins, and perished with them. His 
heroic wife had planned his escape, but he refused to adopt her plan, 
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as it would have risked the life of the gaoler’s daughter, who was 
to be an accomplice of his flight. 

His widow was soon after arrested, and thrust into the same 
prison with Mesdames d’Aiguillon, de Lamett, and the future 
empress Josephine. The latter was the most fearful of all: full of 
tears and despair, and trusting more to a pack of fortune-telling 
cards which she consulted, than to either religion or virtuous for- 
titude. Madame de Custine used to tell of a fellow-prisoner, ‘an 
aged Englishwoman, deaf and almost blind, whom it was impos- 
sible to make comprehend, why she wasin prison. The executioner 
answered her last question’ Madame de Custine was saved by 
the benevolence of an old cobbler, Jerome, member of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, a terrorist, whom she was able to save in her turn.. 
She was the daughter of Madame de Salvan, and gave her name 
at least, if she gave no more, to her friend Madame de Stael’s 
‘ Delphine.’ 

Reared in this terrible school, having received so amply that 
baptéme de sang which has rendered the better order of the French 
so politically circumspect, and having lost therewith the greater 
part of his fortune, we should expect to find the Marquis de 
Custine anti-revolutionary: and so he is, but not to such an ex- 
tent as to make him admire Russian despotism. A traveller better 
disposed, we should think, to give a favourable account of the au- 
tocrat’s empire, ought not to have been found than the French 
noble. Yet noone has written so severe a satire of Russia, as the 
Marquis de Custine. The French aristocrat has, in fact, got his 
head so full of democratic rights, that he was hurt and mortified at 
finding in Russia nobles reduced to the state of domestics. 

This is more striking when Russian princes are met with out 
of their own dominions, as when the author meets the Grand 
Duke Michael at Ems. He praises much the personal appearance 
of the Grand Duke, a panegyric in which we by no means join, 
but exclaims against the servile manners of his suite. The writer 
of this review was witness to a scene which would have fully ex- 
emplified M. de Custine’s objections. The Grand Duke Michael 
went out with a large party, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, to 
shoot. He brought with him a packet of cigars, no one else dar- 
ing to provide himself with a similar source of pleasure. The 
impatient Grand Duke had soon wasted his cigars; flung away one 
as bad, half smoked another, lost a third; till towards the end of 
his day’s sport his cigar-box was as empty as his game-bag. The 
sport had not been brilliant. Hereat his royal highness muttered 
many imprecations, and packed every member of his suite back 
through the woods to sick up for him the remnants of his cigars. 

The Marquis de Custine sails from Liibeck on board the steamer, 
Nicholas the First. His description of Baltic scenery is lively. 
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« An hour since I saw the sun sink into the sea, between the N.N.E. 
and the N., leaving behind it a luminous train, which has sufficed me 
to write by on the deck ; and now I look to the N.N.E., and mark the 
first tints of sunrise. Yesterday is not over, yet to-morrow commences. 
Day here is an interminable aurora, which never keeps its promise. 
The sunrise brings no new day, and sunset no night. The -— of 
colour, the religious obscurity of night, are not to be found. Though 
not dark by night, it is still gray by day. The sun of the north appears 
to me as an alabaster lamp, suspended and turning between heaven and 
earth. The atmosphere is that of the pictures we see painted on 
Chime. .... 

“The Russians are proud of the approach to St. Petersburg by the 
Neva. It disappointed me. When first you begin to perceive some 
steeples, the effect is more singular than imposing. A narrow line of 
earth is perceived between sea and sky, indented by a few irregularities, 
and these irregularities are the mighty buildings of the capital. It is 
like a line traced by the trembling hand of a child, trying to draw a 
mathematical figure.” 


Our author has for fellow-travellers on board a Prince K . 
and several Russian ladies: the former a liberal in words, and 
as fond of idle expatiation in political philosophy as the French- 
man. ‘The prince tells the story of the Baron Ungens, of Stern- 
berg, who lived in his castle on the solitary island of Dago, for 
the sake of murdering and plundering the shipwrecked. He com- 
pares the baron to Byron’s heroes, an odd idea of the humanity 
of the poet and his ideal. The prince denies to the Russians the 
sentiment of the point of honour, that growth of feudalism per- 
petuated in the modern gentleman. Hence, saith he, amid all 
their bravery and good qualities, the Russians want altogether 
that chivalrous respect for truth, which is, or ought to be, found 
further west. 


The numerous fleet of Russia was far from inspiring the French 
marquis with respect. 


“ On approaching Kronstadt the imposing men-of-war of the Russian 
empire appear. The fleet is the creation and recreation of Nicholas. 
But, for my part, when told that this naval scene was merely for the 
instruction of cadets, my curiosity turned to ennui, and I thought of 
school. All this movement was the result of neither war nor commerce, 
but parade ; and, with the Russians, parade is the great mania. Here 
is a fleet on parade, and its crews at school for three months. At the 
end of that time the scholar re-enters his cage, his plaything of a ship 
goes into its box, and the ice commences its attacks upon the imperial 
navy. Lord Durham told the Emperor his ships were his playthings. 
To admire Russia, when coming to it by water, you must forget the 
entrance to London by the Thames. This is life—that is death !’” 


We have had a hundred descriptions of the Emperor Nicholas, 
but M. de Custine still adds a few traits. 
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“ The Emperor is taller than most men by half a head. His stature 
is noble, though somewhat stiff. He has been accustomed from his 
youth to girth his waist so tight as almost to drive his stomach into his 
chest, and it literally falls over his waist. It is said that when the 
Emperor untightens his belt, he experiences a complete though momen- 
tary prostration of strength. His features are more German than 
Slavonic. His life is passed in the open air: so much so, that the shade 
of his military hat has marked a fair region on the midst of his face, on 
each side of which the skin is bronzed by the sun.” 


The following is M. de Custine’s description of the marriage 
ceremony of the Duc de Leuchtenberg and the Grand Duchess 
Marie, at which he was present : 


“ The ceremonies of the Greek church are long and majestic. Every 
thing is symbolical and rich. The walls, the ceiling, the priests’ gar- 
ments, shone with gold and precious stones. The imperial chapel is not 
large; it was filled by the grandees, the courtiers, and foreign repre- 
sentatives. We were separated from the altar, which is a mere square 
table, by a balustrade. At length the Emperor and Empress and their 
family entered, and every eye was turned upon them. Notwithstanding 
the crowd there was no confusion, nor was the silence of respect troubled 
in any way. By the side of the emperor, in a long golden robe and 
ye cap, stood a Tartar khan, half independent, half tributary, who 

ad come to Petersburg to procure the place of page for one of his sons. 
How this monarchy has started up to the first rank of might and 
magnificence! The Emperor himself did not seem much accustomed 
to such scenes, for every now and then he quitted his praying 
stool to correct some fault of position or etiquette on the part 
of his children or clergy. His son-in-law was not in his proper 
place; he made him advance or retire two feet. The grand duenion 
the courtiers, even the priests, were subject to this minute discipline. 
During the mass the new-married couple drink together out of the same 
cup, and go hand in hand three times round the altar. Crowns were held 
over their heads. Her brother held the crown over the grand duchess, 
the emperor frequently rectifying his attitude. Count Pahlen held the 
crown over the Duc de Leuchtenberg: singular that the son of one of 
the assassins of Paul should grace the marriage of his grand-daughter. 
It was astonishing how the arms of the Hereditary Grand Duke and of 
Count Pahlen could keep motionless, whilst extended and holding these 
crowns. The bride was full of grace and purity, fair, with blue eyes, 
and countenance of candour and intellect. Immediately after the ce- 
remony the Empress in emotion flung herselfinto the arms of the Em- 
peror. ‘Two pigeons had been let loose, and they had perched on the 
cornice of one of the columns over the altar, and billed and cooed their 
part to perfection. The Duc de Leuchtenberg is well made, handsome, 
but his features are not distingués. He is rather a handsome lieutenant 
than a prince.” 


The Emperor Nicholas threw a singular charm over the mind 
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of M. de Custine. He fascinated the traveller: so much so, that 
from the moment of the chapter of his first interview and conver- 
sation, the French marquis sees nothing but the Emperor. The 
imperial image haunts him, dominates him, charms him, frightens 
him, and in struggles against this charm and this fright, M. de 
Custine becomes liberal, and harangues against despotism. He 
is pursued by a spectre ; he tells each minute that he is afraid of 
being transported to Siberia ; and having laid hold of a story of 
a prince harshly exiled to Siberia, he expatiates and expands upon 
it; representing the Emperor as a demon in the last chapter, who 
had been extolled as an angel in the first. 

It is too hard a task to put upon the shoulders and conscience 
of any man, to render him at once the lord, the judge, and the 
permanent executioner, of the errors of his people. Yet thus have 
the laws and habits of Russia constituted their sovereign. The 
penalty of death is abolished in a country, where civilization is for 
the masses not more advanced than it was in France and England 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. How the kings of 
that day treated their noblesse the history of the scaffold bears wit- 
ness. What would have been the effect of the abolition of the 

nalty of death under the Tudors, or under Louis XI.? It is the 

ussian Empcror’s position which is awful, and which renders his 
character so. He was bred to that position, instructed in its duties: 
terrible duties they are, but he performs them conscientiously. 
We hope we are not profane, but at any rate we are true, in assi- 
milating the duties of a Russian despot to that of a deity: an 
awful responsibility and an awful character. The Emperor Nicholas 
performs his merciless and impressive and patriotic part, with what 
wisdom he may; and has at least the merit, not so very common, 
of deeming that a being so highly placed ought to be exempt 
from weakness and from vice, and to be a model in the only 
human relations left to him, those of husband, father, and master. 


“The Emperor,” says De Custine, “ forgets his supreme majesty 
only in his family relations. There he remembers that man has plea- 
sures independent of his duties. His domestic virtues aid him in his 
public task, by ensuring him universal esteem.” 


_ In this respect, Nicholas is superior to Alexander. M. de Cus- 
tine relates that, in 1814, he was dancing the Polonaise at Vienna: 


“Chance had placed me between the Emperor Alexander and his 
Empress, a Baden Princess. I felt awkward, pressed between such per- 
sonages. All of a sudden the dancers came to a stop, and the Emperor, 
impatient, put his head over my shoulder, and said, roughly enough, 
to the Empress, ‘ Get on, do.’ The Empress turned round, and per- 
ceiving the Emperor dancing with a lady for whom he had shown for 


some days a profound passion, observed, * Always polite.’ The autocrat 
bit his lip,” 
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The author gives a lively description of the ball and supper 


after the imperial wedding, and describes amusingly the imper- 
turbable sang-froid of a young Genevese, clad im the dress of a 
national guard, the uniform least liked at St. Petersburg, Besides 
the great table of a thousand seats, was a small table of eight. 
It was reserved for the Emperor and his friends. The young 
Genevese boldly took his seat at this table, opposite the Emperor, 
who called for a ninth chair rather than disturb his republican 
guest. This was playing the amiable host. 

The author tells us of an English marquis, much liked by the 
imperial family, who, with a wooden leg, contrived to dance the 
avai with the Empress. Her majesty wished to give a ball 
expressly for the marquis before he left St. Petersburg, and made 
the invitation herself in person. The marquis said, that he had 
been already too much féted, and if her majesty did not intend to 
kill him with the magnificence of hospitality, she must permit 
him to decline the ball, and retire on board his yacht to make pre- 
parations for departure. The Empress then turned to the marquis’s 
eldest son, who pleaded his engagement to a reindeer hunt. Her 
majesty then repeated her invitation to the younger son of the 
marquis, who was at a loss for an excuse, and was therefore 
obliged to consent. But he was at the same time heard to 
murmur. ‘ It’s I, who am the victim.’ Si non e vero, e ben 
trovato. 

There is one weakness or characteristic of the Russians, espe- 
cially of its imperial family, by which travellers profit, and by 
which M. de Custine largely profited ; and which, instead of 
filling him with satisfaction and gratitude, on the contrary in- 
spires him with complaint and suspicion. This is their anxiety to 
be well spoken of, and well thought of abroad. ‘The Emperor and 
Empress both expended a world of blandishments on M. de Cus- 
tine. He accepted them, nay, acknowledged the receipt of them 
by a profusion of compliments at the time ; and now that he has 
returned safe to his desk and to his friends in France, he indulges 
in as much malignity. This is unfair. The author should not 
have played Voltaire’s part, who fawned on the Great Frederic in 
Berlin, and lampoonedhim in Paris. We cannot perceive any crime 
in the desire of the Russian prince to be well considered in Eu- 
rope. It is a laudable feeling, and one that might be turned to 
better account by writers, or by eminent men who visit St. Peters- 
burg. M. de Custine, who could converse with Nicholas on the 
circumstances of that fearful day on which he ascended the throne, 
might have had the courage to mark at once what he admired, 
and what he censured in Russia. 


“The day on which Nicholas ascended the throne,” recounts M. de 
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Custine, “was the day on which his guard rebelled. At the first news of 
the revolt, the Emperor and Empress descended alone together to their 
chapel, and there, falling on their knees at the altar, vowed before God 
to die as sovereigns, if the insurrection could not be put down. The 
Emperor knew the mutiny to be serious, for the archbishop had failed in 
appeasing the soldiers. After making the sign of the cross, the Em- 
peror went to overcome the rebels by his presence, and by the calm 
energy of hiscountenance. He himself recounted to me this scene in 
words which, unfortunately, I cannot all recollect. 

“<< Sire,’” observed M. de Custine, ‘ your majesty derived force from 
the genuine source.’ 

“<T was ignorant what I was about to do or say,” said the Emperor, 
‘I was inspired.’ 

**¢ To have such inspirations, one must merit them.’ 

“¢]T did nothing extraordinary. I bade the soldiers, Return to their 
ranks ; and at the moment of passing the regiment in review, I cried, On 
your knees! All obeyed. What gave me strength was my previous 
resignation to death. I am grateful for success, not proud of it, hav- 
ing no merit therein.’ 

“‘ Nicholas,” continues the author, “is the Louis XIV. of the Sla- 
vons. Eyewitnesses assured me, that he seemed to rise in height at 
each step he made towards the mutineers. From having been taciturn, 
melancholic, and minute in his youth, he became a hero when sovereign. 
One of the mutineers approached four times to kill him, without having 
the courage. It had been insinuated to the soldiers that Constantine 
was marching to defend his rights. They cried for The Constitution, 
being told that this meant the wife of Constantine(?). Constantine 
had refused the crown from weakness, and from fear of being poisoned. 

“The following is the remainder of our conversation. ‘ When the 
mutiny was appeased, sire, you must have returned to your palace with 
very different feelings from what you left it. You had then not only 
ensured your throne, but acquired the admiration of the world, and 
the sympathy of every elevated mind.’ 

“It has been too much vaunted, what I did then.’ 

“ The Emperor did not tell me what I learned from another source, 
that on returning to his wife, he found her with a nervous affection, 
a trembling of the head, which she still has when in weak health. 
The Emperor himself, when the excitement was over, experienced a 
collapse, and flinging himself overcome into the arms of one of his 
followers, exclaimed, ‘ What a commencement of areign! .. . 


“*Despotism,’ cried the Emperor to M. de Custine, ‘still exists 
in Russia, since it is the essence of my government. But it is in har- 
mony with the genius of the nation. I understand a republic, which 
is at least, or may be, a clear and sincere government. I understand 
an absolute monarchy: but a representative monarchy is what I cannot 
understand. It is a government of fraud, lies, and corruption ; I would 
rather fall back to China, than ever adopt it.’ 

“¢ Sire,’ observed M. de Custine, ‘1 have always regarded repre- 
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sentative government as an inevitable compromise in certain states of 
society, at certain epochs. Instead of resolving any difficulty, however, 
it merely adjourns them. It is a truce signed between democracy and 
monarchy, under the auspices of two tyrants, fear and interest. It is 
prolonged by the pride of loquacit aol sep vanity. It is the aris- 
tocracy of speech substituted for that of truth; it is the government of 


9” 


advocates. ' 


Such was the mean and commonplace flattery, by which the 
author replied to the Emperor's face: thus pronouncing a panegyric 
on despotism, whilst on the moment of his return to his writing- 
desk, the French marquis re-becomes a liberal, and falls to abusing 
the despot on whose hand he has just slavered. This is base! 

**¢ Sir, you speak truth,’ said the Emperor, pressing my hand, ‘I was 
a representative sovereign [in Poland], and the world knows what it 
cost me to subject myself to the exigencies of that infamous system of 
government : to buy votes, corrupt consciences, seduce the one in 
order to deceive the other. All these means I disdained, and I paid 
dear the penalty of my frankness. But, I thank God, I have done with 
such an odious system. I shall never be a constitutionalking. I could 
never consent to reign by artifice and intrigue.’” 


The Emperor, we see, is an absolutist fanatic. And certainly 
there is no accounting for tastes. To bribe a patriot with a place, 
a leading orator with a blue ribbon; to indulge a town with a 
lucrative road; these little innocent tricks of constitutional 
government are an abomination to the Czar, who thinks it, all the 
time, right noble to pack women and children off to Siberia for the 
faults of their hapless parents and relations. But having protested 
— M. de Custine’s denunciations of the Emperor Nicholas 
after having so, himself, flattered him, we think it necessary in 
fairness to give his story of Prince Trubetskoi and his family. 

* Prince Trubetskoi was condemned to the galleys fourteen years 
ago. Young at that time, he took part in the insurrection of December 
the 14th. He tried to persuade the troops that the Emperor Nicholas 
was not legitimate, and hoped by aid of this false conviction, communi- 
cated to the soldiers, to effect a political revolution. But the conspirators 
were too few to bring about any result. It was merely creating dis- 
order for disorder’s sake. The conspiracy was defeated by the presence 
of mind of the Emperor, and by the intrepidity of his regard. The 
Prince Trubetskoi, the most compromised of the guilty, was condemned 
to work in the mines of the Ural for fourteen years, and pass the rest 
of his life in one of these remote colonies of Siberia peopled exclusively 
by malefactors. The Prince had a wife, a daughter of the noblest of 
the land. She would follow her husband to his living tomb, and would 
not be persuaded to quit him. She obtained permission as a favour, 
and the government respected, that is, permitted this permanent act of 
sacrifice and devotion during fourteen years. The journey alone was 
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enough to have killed a delicate, and delicately reared female. But she 
supported all. The Prince and Princess had no children in St. Peters- 
burg. They have had five children in the mines. Their friends had 
the permission to send clothes and provisions to those in the mines, but 
not money. Such aid was indispensable to a mother who reared five 
children in a climate, of which the temperature alone is sufficient to 
extinguish human life. After seven years the Princess addressed a 
petition to the Emperor to allow her children to be sent to St. Petersburg 
to be educated. The reply was, ‘That the children of the galley- 
slave, slaves themselves, did not want education.’ The Prince has now 
fulfilled his years of public work in the mines, but the place assigned 
for his residence in Siberia is so remote, so barbarous, that the rigour 
there is far worse than labour in the mines. The health of the Princess 
has suffered. She therefore prays the Emperor, through her family, 
to be permitted to inhabit some part of Siberia not utterly savage. 
The environs of Tobolsk, of Irkutz, or Orenburg, would appear paradise 
to her; there, at least, would be found an apothecary’s shop, if not 
teachers. The reply of the Emperor to the person who made this 
demand for the unfortunate Princess, was, ‘1 wonder how any one 
dares to speak to me again of a family whose chief conspired against 


me.’ The Trubetskoi family at St. Petersburg, as well as the family of 
the Princess, still go to court.” 


Discontent, and what is called liberalism, exist in Russia solely 
amongst the noblesse ; there is as yet no middle class, capable of 
feeling the noble desire of aiding the nobles to obtain freedom, 
or capable of tempering that aristocratic government which 
would be the immediate result of a siete that over- 
threw monarchy. ‘There are no doubt liberal and enlightened 
men amongst the Russian nobles, and their position is cer- 
tainly such as to create disaffection in every manly breast. 
But we fear that for some years to come the welk of ad- 
vancing and emancipating man in Russia, will best be achieved by 
a despot. The transition of the peasant from a servile to a free 
state must be achieved by the monarch: it will never be done by an 
aristocracy, unless in the heyday of a revolution, like the late 
Polish one. Emancipating a serf will not render him the fit 
member of a free state: generations must pass ere this be achieved. 
Now the Emperor of Russia is favourable to the emancipation of 
the serfs. His own, that is, those on the state domains, are the 
best off, and most independent of the empire. So says M. de 
Custine, and many others, though Russian writers contest it. Count 
Golowine, for example, says, that the imperial slaves have a thou- 
sand masters, whilst the slaves of the noble have but one. Ina 
recruitment the poor are carried off from the imperial estates; the 
richer serfs compound. 


The last work which heads the present article, is written by a 
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Russian nobleman, who has been residing in Paris. He was said 
to have been recalled a few months back, in consequence of 
having written it. But we can perceive nothing to excite the jea- 
lousy or choler, even of the Russian government, in Count Golo- 
wine’s ‘ Esprit de I’Economie Politique,’ except that he gives the 
author as en Golowine, auteur Russe, setting aside his title. 
We here give what he says of Russian servage. 


“‘ The Russian landowner cannot maltreat his peasants. The seizure 
of their property takes place indeed at times, but is excessively rare. _ 
The landowner must feed his serfs, and advance their seed in spring. 
In the colonies the peasant is even better protected from want. The 
Russian serf cannot denounce his master except in cases of high treason. 
The woman follows the condition of her husband. The right of slave- 
owning is limited to the hereditary noblesse. In Russia the members 
of one family cannot be sold separately. What drags down the condi- 
tion of the serf to a level with that of the slave, is the right of the 
master to attach the serf to his person or to domestic service. The 
Russian peasant gives but three days a week out of seven to the lord, 
who in return abandons half of his lands for the use of his peasants in 
common. The Obroschni peasants are in a better state, they pay rent; 
and the owners prefer this system, which allows them to live abroad 
or at court. The Russian government has shown rare sagacity in a 
question so delicate and difficult. The edict of 1842, authorizing 
masters to emancipate serfs without giving them lands, and binding 
them except by contracts, was conceived in the best intention. This 
law has come in aid of those improvers, who begin to exploiter their 
lands rather than their serfs.” 


This extract displays the nature of Count Golowine’s work, and 
answers much of the unfounded accusation brought by the Mar- 
quis de Custine, from stories gathered on the wind. 

We shall not follow the marquis during the latter part of his 
route by Moscow and Nisni. His observations are chiefly valuable, 
when exercised upon the court. When he quits that, with which 
he is most familiar, to portray the oft-described city of Moscow; 
when he launches into ecstasies upon the Kremlin; or indulges in 
profound and poetical divergations on religion and national cha- 
racter; one begins to think four volumes of such crudities too 
much. All that is really matter of fact and observation has been 
told before, whilst all that is speculation may be well dispensed 
with. The style of De Stael and Chateaubriand, very wel in its 
day and from their pens, is fatiguing and repulsive in an imitator. 
Nevertheless it is not every day that one meets, either in France or 
England, with volumes so entertaining and instructive. 
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Art. VI.—Analyse historique et Critique de la Vie et des Tra- 
vaux de Sir William Herschel. (Historical and Critical Ana- 
lysis of the Life and Labours of Sir William Herschel.) Par 

{. AnaGo. Paris: in the ‘ Annuaire du Bureau des Longi- 
tudes’ of 1842. 


THERE is nothing more wonderful in the history of the human 
mind than the perfection already attamed by astronomy. We 
are in many respects better acquainted with the constitution and 
laws of the remote parts of the universe, than with those of the 
elements in which we are actually involved, and with which we 
are intimately connected. In this branch of knowledge we see 
to what a height science may be reared, when the results of patient 
observation are joined together with mathematical precision and 
on a mathematical foundation. If modern learning were swept 
away by a barbarous deluge, a few fragments only surviving 
the general wreck, we know of no volume more likely to excite 
the admiration of future ages than the ‘ Nautical Almanac:’ for 
it does not consist of that which forms, as Hamlet justly remarked, 
the staple material of most books, ‘ words, mere words ';’ but, 
in the accurate language of figures, applies a profound know- 
ledge of all the movements of the heavenly bodies to the prac- 
tical service of man’s boldest anleeahdeg— then navigation of the 
wide ocean. The successful cultivators of this sublime study, 
therefore, are entitled to a foremost rank among the votaries of 
science, and, in the estimation of M. Arago (than whom there is 
no one more competent to decide on such a question), Sir William 
Herschel deserves to be considered one of the greatest astronomers 
of any age or country. 

This extraordinary man was born in Hanover, the 15th of 
November, 1738. Of his family there is but little known, 
although public curiosity has of course busily inquired after the 
origin of one so illustrious. His great grandfather, Abraham 
Herschel, was driven, it is said, from Moravia* on account of his 
attachment to the Protestant creed. His son Isaac was a farmer 
in the neighbourhood of Leipsic, whence Jacob Herschel, Isaac’s 
eldest son, afterwards removed to Hanover, renouncing agricul- 
ture for the profession of music. Jacob was an amiable, clever 
man, and a good musician, but his means were unequal to the 


* “T] demeurait 4 Mahren, d’ou il fut expulsé,” says M. Arago, who seems not 
to be aware that Mahren, or properly Méhren, is the German corruption of Mo- 
ravia, or Morawa, which name is of Slavonic origin. 
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complete education of a family of ten children, all of whom 
however, six boys and four girls, acquired from him some profi- 
ciency in his own art. William, the third son, manifested in 
his early years great capabilities of mind ; he learned the French 
language, and in studying the German philosophy of that time, 
— a taste for metaphysics which never afterwards forsook 


In 1759 William Herschel, then twenty-one years of age, came 
to England, following in the traces of fis eldest brother Jacob. 
For two years he maintained a painful struggle with adverse cir- 
cumstances, till at length Lord Darlington engaged him as teacher 
of the band of a regiment, at that time stationed in, or perhaps 
raising, in the north. The young man’s abilities now developed 
themselves, and in the course of 1765 he was elected organist at 
Halifax. The leisure, and comparatively abundant means, which 
this elevation procured him, he employed in self-instruction. He 
taught himself Italian, Latin, and even a little Greek; but it 
says still more for his perseverance, that he thoroughly studied 
Smith’s ‘ Harmonics,’ or the Philosophy of Music, a profound and 
difficult work, which presumes in the student a considerable 
knowledge of geometry and algebra. 

Respecting Teche ’s election to the post of organist at Hali- 
fax, a story is related, which, though we are unable to vouch for 
its authenticity, yet has so characteristic an air, and displays so 
advantageously the frankness, courage, and well-grounded self- 
confidence of the young musician, that we cannot help suspecting 
it to be partially founded on fact, and as such, shall here relate it. 
It is ook that when the time of the election was near at hand, two 
gentlemen, known to have great weight with the electing body, were 
addressed, while walking in the nave of the church, by the young 
Hanoverian, who was a stranger to them, and who, in begging 
their suffrages, acknowledged that he had never played the organ 
(Herschel’s instrument was, we believe, the hautboy), but added 
that his musical attainments were such as would justify his hope 
of attaining the requisite skill on that instrument in a very short 
time. The gentlemen thus accosted were Joah Bates (well 
known to all collectors of musical and literary anecdote), and his 
brother, and they were so well satisfied with the proofs which the 
stranger gave them of his ability, that they lent him their influ- 
ence and secured his election. Although we suppose this story 
to be in the main untrue, it has the merit of suggesting a very 
important and probable conjecture, which is, that aneiik dur- 
ing his sojourn in Halifax, had the good fortune to be thrown into 
the company of able and educated men, who took an interest in 
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him from their love of music; yet were not musicians of that class 
who have ‘nothing but a solo in their heads,’ but rather philo- 
sophers who know the utility of music in keeping alive the imagin- 
ative faculties, in maintaining the elasticity of the mind, and 
averting that intellectual rigidity which so often ensues from long 
continuance in undiverted habits of thought. 

The following year (1766) Herschel obtained the appointment 
of organist in the Octagon chapel, Bath, a more lucrative situation 
than that which he filled in Halifax. So rapid an advancement 
shows that his superior talents were already recognised. He was 
now in the midst of fashionable society, constantly occupied with 
the arrangements of concerts and oratorios, or with the numerous 
pupils whom his patrons forced upon him. Here his biographer 
remarks, 


‘* One can hardly conceive how, in the midst of so much business and 
distracting variety of calls, Herschel was able to continue the studies, 
which even in Halifax had required of him a strength of will, a steadfast- 
ness and grasp of intellect much above thecommon. We have already 
seen that it was music which led Herschel to mathematics ; mathematics, 
in turn, led him to optics, the first and amplest source of his celebrity. 
The hour at length came when the young musician was to proceed from 
theoretic knowledge to its application with an extreme boldness and 
brilliant success, which cannot fail to excite astonishment.” 


We may here hazard a natural conjecture respecting the course 
of Herschel’s early studies. Music conducted him to mathematics, 
or in other words, impelled him to study Smith’s ‘ Harmonics.’ 
Now, this Robert Smith (a cousin of the celebrated Cotes, and 
his successor at Cambridge in the chair of natural philosophy) was 
also author of ‘A Complete System of Optics,’ a masterly work 
which, notwithstanding the rapid growth of that branch of science, 
is not yet wholly superseded. It seems to us not unlikely then, 
that Herschel, studying the ‘ Harmonics,’ conceived a reverence 
for the author who was at that time still living, so that from the 
Philosophy of Music he passed to the Optics, the work on which 
Smith’s great reputation chiefly rested; and thus undesignedly 
prepared himself for the career on which he was shortly about to 
enter with so much glory. 

A reflecting telescope, two feet long, happened to fall into the 
hands of Herschel, at Bath. With it he saw countless stars in 
the heavens, the existence of which he had previously not even 
suspected. A new creation seemed to open on him. He was 
transported with delight and enthusiasm, and immediately wrote 
to London for an instrument of similar construction, but of greater 
size. The price of the desired instrument, however, was much 
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beyond his means. Inflamed rather than cooled by the disap- 
pointment, he resolved that if he could not buy a powerful tele- 
scope he would make one. From this day forward the organist 
of the Octagon chapel devoted all his leisure and his energies to 
the making of metallic specula. He made experiments to ascer- 
tain the best composition of the metal, the best form of the mirror, 
and the best mode of polishing it. He laboured with an enthu- 
siasm which took no heed of difficulties. ‘The scale of his opera- 
tions is hardly credible. He made no fewer than two hundred 
metallic mirrors of seven feet focus, a hundred and fifty of ten feet, 
and about eighty of twenty feet focus. While polishing the mirrors, 
he never desisted from his task, not even to take food, till the whole 
was completed, though this implies the continued labour of ten, 
twelve, even fourteen hours. Such ardour and intelligence 
could not fail of success. In 1774 Herschel had the happiness of 
surveying the heavens with a telescope of five feet focal length, 
made wholly by himself; but he afterwards went on to instru- 
ments of ten and even twenty feet focus. The captious world 
was of course disposed to ridicule these gigantic preparations of 
the star-gazing musician; but a lucky hit raised him at once in 
the general estimation to the rank of an astronomer. On the 
13th of March, 1781, he discovered a new planet on the furthest 
confines of the solarsystem. George III., in compliment to whom 
the new discovery was named the Georgium Sidus, ‘and who,’ 
says M. Arago, ‘ had a great leaning to men and things of Hano- 
verian origin,’ showered on the self-taught astronomer the most 
substantial favours. He assigned him a pension of three hundred 
guineas a year and a residence near Windsor, first at Clay Hall, 
and afterwards at Slough. 

“The expectations of George III.,” adds M. Arago, “have been 
completely realized. One may fearlessly say of the garden and little 
dwelling at Slough, that it is the spot in the world in which the greatest 
number of discoveries have been made. The name of that village will 
never perish; science will scrupulously hand it down to the latest 
posterity.” 

Herschel was now released from professional engagements, and 
at liberty to devote himself wholly toastronomy. It must not be 
supposed that his good fortune was wholly attributable to his dis- 
covery of the new planet. That discovery, in itself sufficient to 
confer distinction on an ordinary astronomer, served chiefly in his 
case to call attention to the extreme boldness of his genius evinced 
in the construction of his telescopes. For even the intrepid re- 
solution of Columbus to sail directly westward across the unex- 
plored ocean to India, is not a more admirable example of enthu- 
siasm than the determination of the Bath organist to outdo, by far, 
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all that opticians or astronomers had hitherto attempted in the 
means of penetrating into space, and his perseverance till he com- 
pletely succeeded. The making of reflecting telescopes became 
after this a very lucrative branch, we believe, of Herschel’s occu- 
pations. His mode of preparing the specula has never been di- 
ee It was stated with much emphasis, at the last meeting 
of the British Association, that Lord Ross had attained such skill 
in the treatment of metallic specula, that he could dismount the 
mirror of his large telescope, repolish and replace it the same 
day. Now M. Arago, in the following extract from a letter 
written by Sir John Herschel four years age, furnishes us with an 
example of still greater address. ‘ By following,’ says Sir John, 
‘my father’s rules minutely, and — his apparatus, I have suc- 
ceeded, in a single day and without the least assistance, in polishing 
completely three Newtonian mirrors of nineteen inch aperture.’ 

The anecdotes of Herschel’s life terminate with his removal to 
Slough. Henceforward he devoted day and night to the study 
of the heavens, or to perfecting the means of” observing them. 
The proofs of his unwearied industry, and best record of his la- 
bours, are to be seen in the séxty-nine memoirs which he furnished 
to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ in the following years ; and 
which, his biographer remarks, ‘‘ constitute one of the principal 
treasures of that celebrated collection.” We cannot however 
think of recapitulating those voluminous records, in order to form 
an estimate of his scientific achievements: for brevity sake we shall 
rather survey his labours systematically, under the guidance of his 
able biographer, and omitting those topics which are unimportant 
either in themselves or as they affect his reputation. 

The grandeur of Herschel’s views, with respect to instru- 
ments of observation, and his dexterity in carrying those views 
into effect, would alone have entitled him to form an epoch 
in science. His telescopes far surpassed in power those 
which had preceded him; and in his mode of mounting them, 
so as to combine perfect firmness with facility of movement, he 
showed himself a consummate mechanician. Galileo, when he 
discovered the satellites of Jupiter and the phases of Venus, used 
instruments magnifying ordinarily seven times, and never exceed- 
ing thirty-two times. The telescope with which Huygens dis- 
covered the first satellite of Saturn, had a magnifying — not 
exceeding ninety-two. A monster telescope made by Auzout, in 
the latter half of the 17th century, which was 300 feet long (and 
therefore useless), magnified but six hundred times. Until the 
means of achromatizing images formed by refraction were dis- 
covered, it was vain to think of employing high magnifying powers 
in the eyeglass of a telescope. after the invention indeed of 
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achromatic lenses, telescopes were easily made to obtain an acces- 
sion of power without’any increase of length. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the scientific world was not a little astonished, when 
informed in 1782, that Herschel, with a reflecting telescope seven 
feet long, had used magnifying powers of 2000 and even 6000 
times. ‘ No one will be surprised,” observes M. Arago, “ that 
people were slow to believe in a magnifying power which ought to 
show us the mountains of the moon as Mont Blanc is seen from 
Macon, Lyons, or even from Geneva.” The Royal Society called 
for an explanation of the mode in which the astronomer of Slough 
ascertained the power of his instruments, and he replied in a memoir 
which satisfied tle most sceptical, and firmly established his re- 
putation. 

Soon after Herschel was settled at Slough he conceived the 
design of erecting a telescope which should eclipse all his former 
efforts, and show him not unworthy of the royal munificence which 
had enabled him to give his whole time to his favourite pursuits. 
He accordingly began his great telescope which was finished in 1789. 
The iron cylinder of this instrument was thirty-nine feet four 
inches in length, and four feet ten inches wide. These colossal 
dimensions were still further amplified by public report, and ac- 
cording to M. Arago, there were people who confounded the great 
telescope at Slough with the great vat of Meux or Barclay. But 
the magnitude of this instrument was not its only peculiarity : 
Herschel was too sagacious to let slip an opportunity of making an 
improvement. In ordinary reflecting telescopes there is, besides 
the speculum which receives the rays from the object viewed, a 
second mirror, the purpose of which is to direct the rays to the eye 
of the spectator. From this second reflexion there necessarily 
ensues a great loss of light. This inconvenience Herschel averted 
by a method equally bold and simple. The focal image in his great 
telescope was formed near the edge of the aperture, and the spec- 
tator, looking down into the instrument with his back to the heavens, 
viewed the image immediately without the aid of a second reflexion. 
The obliquity of the axis of vision in this arrangement, and the 
interposition of the spectator’s head, were, with so large an instru- 
ment, of no importance. Thus, owing to the simplicity of its con- 
struction, as well as to its size, the great telescope had a great su- 
periority in the abundance of its light. 

Some have supposed, and even eminent astronomers have 
stated, that the great telescope at Slough proved useless; while 
others imagine that Herschel never used any other. Both these 
opinions are erroneous. Herschel had recourse to the great in- 
strument for observations which required much light. But he 
found that for ordinary purposes the most manageable instruments 
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are the best. Besides, telescopes magnify not merely real objects, 
but also all the irregularities of the atmosphere, so that the tremor 
of the image increases with the power of the instrument. 


“Herschel found that in England there fare not above a hundred 
hours in the course of a year, during which observations can be made to 
any purpose with a 39 feet telescope and a magnifying power of 1000 
times. He thence concluded, that in order to make, with his great 
telescope, such a survey of the heavens that every point of space would 


? 


pass under review for an instant, he should require 800 years! 


It ought to be here mentioned, as connected in some degree with 
the history of the great telescope, that no individual ever contri- 
buted more than Herschel to what may be called the arts of ob- 
servation. His great experience in the use of telescopes of various 
powers, was not unproductive of valuable results. Many minute 
and apparently anomalous phenomena of vision caught his atten- 
tion, which would have escaped the notice of one less scrupulous or 
vigilant. His memoir ‘ On the power of penetrating into space 
by Telescopes,’* was the fruit of twenty years’ assiduous labours 
of thiskind. It is strongly impressed Pith the peculiar character 
of his genius: bold and original, marked with all the cireum- 
spection required in the disciples of the inductive philosophy, 
but at the same time regardless of the paths established by routine 
and of the limits set to speculation by vulgar opinion. 

In the memoir here alluded to, Teena assumes that the stars 
are all of the same size, and that they are uniformly distributed 
through space. ‘These assumptions are, it is evident, not strictly 
true; but they are true in the main when we speak of many thou- 
sand stars. He thus supposes that stars of the second magnitude 
are removed as far from stars of the first magnitude as the latter 
from the sun. Sirius, for example, the brightest star in the hea- 
vens, would become a star of the second class, if removed to 
double its actual distance from us; at three times that distance, it 
would be reduced to the third magnitude; and at 100 times that 
distance to the 100th magnitude. This being premised, he found 
that with his 20 fect telescope he could penetrate into space 75 
times further than with the naked eye; 96 times further with a 
25 feet instrument; and with his great telescope, 192 times the 
distance reached by the unassisted eye. Now since the naked eye 
can discern stars of the seventh magnitude, it follows.that stars of 
the 1344th magnitude were rendered visible by the 39 feet tele- 
scope. This conclusion, followed through all its bearings, has 
something in it quite astounding. Light, notwithstanding its 
velocity of 77,000 leagues in a second, could not clear the distance 





* Published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ of 1800. 
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from such a nebula or cluster of stars of the 1344th magnitude to 
the earth, in less than half a million of years ! 


“ Consequently,” observes M. Arago, “the changes which take place 
in nebulz of this order, must have already gone by, half a million years 
before we perceive them. If such a nebula, for example, were to be 
this day extinguished, it would yet continue to be seen, from the earth, 
for half a million years. In this sense, we may be allowed to say that 
telescopes enable us to dive into time as well as into space.” 

Previous to Herschel, little attention was given by astronomers 
to the physical constitution of the stars. ‘The character of his 
instruments, as well as the bias of his mind, led him to expatiate 
in a field which was vast and unbounded, as well as unexplored. 

“ The catalogue of Messier, communicated to the academy in 1771, 
and inserted, with some additions, in the ‘Connaissance des Temps’ of 
1783, contained 68 nebule, which, together with 28 added by Lacaille, 
made up a total of 96. This branch of science took a rapid flight, 
however, as soon as Herschel applied to it his powerful instruments, his 
rare penetration and unconquerable perseverance. In 1786 he pub- 
lished, in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ a catalogue of a thousand 
nebulz or clusters of stars. Three years later, there appeared, to the 
astonishment of practical astronomers, a second catalogue from him, 
quite as extensive as the first; and that again was followed, in 1802, 
by a third catalogue of 500 nebula. Two thousand five hundred 
nebulz! such was the contingent supplied by Herschel to a branch of 
astronomy which had been hardly touched before him. At the same 
time, the extensiveness of this work was its least merit.” 

In surveying the astronomical labours of Herschel, our object 
is not so much to insist on their number, variety, and combined 
value, as to show that from the boldness of his genius, his assi- 
duity, and the accuracy of his observations, he took his station at 
once among the most eminent astronomers. He turned his attention 
to the changes taking place in the sidereal heavens, and the result 
was, a catalogue of stars, classed according to their intensities, so 
numerous and exact as to suffice for the basis of all future labours 
in that department. As to his observations of changing stars, it 
does not comport with our plan or limits to enter far nto such 
details. The seventh pleiad is not the best authenticated instance 
of an extinguished star. The journals of the astronomer of 
Slough could furnish several other examples, but the following 


will suffice. 


“The star numbered the 55th of Hercules, placed in the neck of the 
figure, has been inserted in Flamsteed’s catalogue as a star of the fifth 
magnitude. The 10th of October, 1781, Herschel saw it distinctly, 
and noted that it was red; the 11th of April, 1782, he perceived it 
again and marked it in his journal as an ordinary star. Nine years 
later it was not to be found, though repeatedly looked for. So the 55th 
of Hercules has disappeared.” 
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If old stars perish, it is equally certain that new stars occasion- 
ally appear. Herschel watched closely, also, the periodic stars, 
which undergo a change of brightness at regular intervals of time, 
and he furnished lists of the coloured stars. The general result 
of his observations of this kind was, that of all the stars which 
are singly visible, about one in thirty is undergoing observable 
change. 

The powerful instruments at Slough fully confirmed the opi- 
nion that the stars are not, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
magnified ; on the contrary, the more powerful the Fs the 
less the apparent diameter of the star. ‘The efficacy of the telescope 
in stripping the star of its crown of splendour to which it owes 
its apparent magnitude, more than counterbalancing the increase 
of the real disk. The stars in the heavens thus resemble many of 
our stars on earth, from which, if we take away the flash and 
glitter, it will be found hard to raise their solid merits by any 
magnifying power to an appreciable quantity. But to speak more 
precisely : Herschel ascertained that the apparent diameters of 
the stars are really increased by telescopes, though not in the same 
proportion as the magnifying powers; a double power showing a 
star with less than double its previous apparent diameter. But 
the perfection of his instruments, and his scrupulous accuracy, re- 
duced these apparent diameters far below the measures previously 
assigned to them. Kepler believed the diameter of Sirius to be 
four minutes; Tycho Brahe supposed that stars of the first mag- 
nitude have, in general, a diameter of two minutes. With the 
improvement of instruments these measures, or rather estimates, 
were continually reduced, till at length Cassini assigned to Sirius 
a diameter of five seconds. Herschel, however, employing the 
highest magnifying powers, found that the apparent diameter of 
the chief star in the Lyre is about the third of a second; and 
that of Arcturus, two tenths of a second, which he supposes to be 
double of the true diameter. The value of these observations 
may be collected from the following remarks of M. Arago: 

“It is of the greatest importance to ascertain the share which illusions 
of vision have in the magnitude of the diameter under which we see 
the stars, whether with the naked eye or with telescopes. Suppose the 
disks, seen with the naked eye, to be real disks, then it will follow that 
some stars will be 9000 millions of leagues in diameter. In fact, it is 
proved, by observations of parallax, that, at the distance of the nearest 
stars, a diameter of one second would answer to at least 38 millions of 
leagues ; consequently the diameter of Sirius, according to Kepler’s 
measure of that star, would be at least 9000 millions of leagues. The 
determination of Gassendi and Cassini, though much reduced, would 
still leave to some of the stars diameters of 380 millions of leagues. 
The observations of Herschel give us, for the diameter of Arcturus, four 
millions of leagues, which is still eleven times the diameter of our sun.” 
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The earth, in its annual revolution, moves in an orbit having a 
diameter of 76 millions of leagues. Now it must strike every 
one that a star ought to appear in different positions, when viewed 
from two points 76 millions of leagues asunder. If when the 
earth is in the southern part of its orbit, a star be observed near 
the North Pole, then, six months after, when the earth is 76 
‘millions of leagues further north, that star ought to appear higher 
in the heavens, unless the diameter of the earth’s orbit be as 
nothing compared to the distance of the star. The angle, never- 
theless, indicating such a change of place in a star (and which is 
called parallax), was in Herschel’s time thought inappreciable, 
being too minute to be safely disentangled from the inevitable 
errors of observation. No one could show that the parallax of 
any fixed star equalled a single second ; whence it necessarily 
followed, that the nearest star was, at least, eight millions of 
millions of leagues from the earth. He, however, made a grand 
step towards the decision of this interesting question. He pro- 
posed that instead of observing the absolute position of a 
single star, we should fix our attention on a double star; for 
if the two stars, which were apparently brought together 
by an effect of projection, happened to be at very different dis- 
tances from the earth, then, having different parallaxes, they would 
change place with respect to each other, a motion which, however 
minute, might be observed with ease and certainty. It does not 
detract from the merit of this suggestion that the same method 
had before occurred to the minds of Galileo and Gregory. Her- 
schel, who was strong in original genius though not in erudition, 
certainly did not borrow the hint from his precursors ; and with 
him moreover it was no hint, but a well-developed method; and 
to facilitate the proceeding which he recommended, he published 
catalogues of the double stars which seemed best adapted for the 

ose. 

To choose the proper star for observations of parallax, is, in a 
great measure,a matter of good fortune. Herschel did not make the 
discovery though he showed the path to it; but his method has 
recently had complete success in the hands of M. Bessel of Konigs- 
berg, to whom belongs the glory of first demonstrating the exact 
value of an element which goes far to determine the dimensions of 
the universe. As the details of M. Bessel’s discovery were laid 
before the British Association at its last meeting, it will be here 
sufficient to state briefly, that he found the parallax of a small star, 
in the constellation of the Swan, to be about the third of a second, or 
more strictly 0’.31. This parallax corresponds to a distance from 
the earth, exceeding 600,000 times the distance from the earth to 
the sun; and which, light, with its velocity of 77,000 leagues in 
the second, could not pass over in less than ten years. 
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Herschel’s labours in seeking the parallax of the fixed stars were 
not wholly thrown away. ‘Though he did not find what he 
sought, he made, incidentally, discoveries no less memorable and 
quite unexpected. Movements of the stars had been previously 
detected, and Fontenelle had ventured to suggest that our sun 
also moved. 


“So far,” observes M. Arago, “astronomers remained within the 
domain of conjecture, and of mere probability. Herschel went beyond 
these limits ; he demonstrated that the sun actually moves ; that in this 
respect, too, the immense, dazzling central body of our system, must be 
counted as a star; that the apparently inextricable irregularities of the 
sidereal motions, are partly derived from the change of place of the 
solar system ; and finally, that the point of space towards which our 
system is constantly moving, is in the constellation of Hercules. These 
are magnificent results. ‘The discovery of the proper movement of our 


system will always be reckoned among Herschel’s chief titles to 
renown.” 


But he went further than this: he showed not only that the 
sun is a star, and holds a place in the sidereal movements, but also 
that the stars are many of them suns and the centres of systems. He 
showed in fact, that there are groups of stars not formed accident- 
ally nor associated by perspective, but connected together and 
forming true systems. He pointed out the fact, that there are 
stars revolving round other stars in less time than is required by 
Uranus to complete its circuit of the sun. And these discoveries 
did not proceed from a hot theorist possessing practical dexterity 
enough to confirm his views; they were the discoveries of one 
whose work was always of the most.solid kind; a consummate ob- 
server; whose enthusiasm stimulated but never overruled his saga- 
city and perseverance. 

There is no branch of astronomy which Herschel might more 
justly have called his own, than that which treats of clustered stars 
and luminous nebula. Besides the wide latitude which he found 
in that remote field of speculation for the exercise of a daring sa- 
gacity, he enjoyed, in the possession of the most powerful instru- 
ments, advantages for the study of the smaller stars which had 
never been enjoyed before. This superiority may be best esti- 
mated from the fact, thag in a small luminous spot or nebula, in 
which before him no eye had ever discerned a star, he was able to 
count 14,000 stars! We have seen that he rapidly raised the 
number of observed nebulous stars from 96 to 2500. The general 
result of his speculations on these phenomena is thus explained by 


his biographer : 


“On the grounds of probability no reasonable person will refuse to 
adopt the views of Herschel, and he will remain convinced, that there 
really exist brilliant stars surrounded by atmospheres, luminous of them- 
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selves ; and the supposition that these atmospheres, becoming condensed 
unite with or are absorbed in the central stars so as to increase their 
splendour, will then appear very plausible. The recollection of the 
Zodiacal light—that immense luminous zone surrounding the equator of 
our sun, and extending even as far as the orbit of Venus—will then 
strike the mind, as a new feature of resemblance between our sun and 
certain stars; and the nebule which have in their centre condensations 
of light more or less decided, will present themselves to the imagination 
as the first outlines of stars, or as a state of luminous matter intermediate 
between the uniformly diffused nebule and the nebulous stars properly 
so called. These speculations of Herschel conduct to nothing less than 
the supposition that the formation of new stars is continually going on, 
and that we witness the slow, progressive creation of new suns.” 

For many years Herschel held that all the nebulz are composed 
of stars. He subsequently modified this opinion however, and 
admitted that there are some nebulz which are not of a sta 
nature. This recognition of luminous matter existing in the uni- 
verse in a rude, or, as it may be called, elemental state, was of great 
importance towards the formation of a theory. The small circular 
or rather globular nebule may be looked upon as luminaries in a 
more advanced state of growth, and in some of these, which have an 
extent equal to about a tenth of the moon’s surface, Herschel cal- 
culated that there are at least 20,000 stars. To him also belong 
the important remarks that the nebule lie for the most part in 
strata, and that the heavens in their immediate vicinity are gene- 
rally quite free from stars. 

e favourite object of Herschel’s study and contemplation was 
the Milky way. ‘That also he considered to be a stratum of stars, 
in the middle of which nearly is our sun. But this was not the 
speculation of a mere theorist. Though his bold genius has enlarged 
the bounds of Astronomy, yet this science owes more to his prac- 
tical skill than to his happy conjectures. He was the first who 
really gauged (to use his own expression) the heavens. The stars 
visible in the heavens on a clear night are about 5000 in number. 
Now Herschel, by reckoning the stars in given spaces where the 
stellar light is equally diffused, ascertained that within the space of 
five degrees in the Milky way there are at least 331,000 stars. He 
also clearly established by thousands of observations, that the 
whiteness of the Milky way, is due not fo these multitudes of dis- 
cernible stars, but to gatherings of stars too small to be distin- 
guished. The crude luminous matter or raw material here plays a 
subordinate part among hosts of stars. The Milky way, though to 
a careless observer it may appear uniformly luminous, will yet be 
found by an experienced eye to be divided into separate groups, 
and this grouping of the light was considered by Herschel as pro- 
gressive. M. Arago shares his belief, and exclaims, ‘ Every thing 
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justifies the opinion of the illustrious astronomer. In the course of 

es, the clustering power (this is Herschel’s expression) will ine- 
vitably. bring about the disruption, subdivision, and separation of 
the Milky way.” 

The sun also shared the vigilant attention of the Astronomer of 
Slough: and here again his opinions have made such an impression 
on the learned world as can only be effected by those issuing from 
a master spirit. According to him, the light of the sun does not 
proceed from the solid nucleus of that body, but from a cloud-like 
substance which floats in its atmosphere. ‘This doctrine is now 
generally received, and we need not discuss its advantages in ac- 
counting for the spots on the sun, or the phenomena attending the 
revolution of that luminary on its axis. Herschel believed that 
the sun is inhabited ; but his arguments to this effect only go to 
prove, that we may conceive the atmosphere of the’sun to be so 
constituted, that the solar nucleus suffers no inconvenience from 
the proximity of that circumambient heat and light which enliven 
the solar system. . Other and better arguments, as M. Arago in- 
timates, may still be urged in favour of that opinion. 

We cannot refrain from turning aside for an instant from the 
~~ review of these speculations and discoveries, to glance at the 
ate of an unconscious fellow-labourer of Herschel. Had this 
wonderful man been unpensioned he could never have dared to 
publish so many new and bold opinions. Fortunate as he was, 
and the favourite of a king, he has yet been sneered at for what 
has been deemed a constant hankering after the prodigious ; but 
there can be no doubt that much of what the world accepted as 
philosophy from him, would have been thought madness in one less 
advantageously circumstanced. 

It happened that in 1787 Miss Boydell, the niece of Alderman 
Boydell, was shot at in the street by a man who was arrested on 
the spot. Her clothes were set on fire, but she suffered no serious 
injury, and indeed it was never proved that the pistols were 
loaded with any thing destructive. The prisoner turned out to be 
a medical practitioner named Elliot. On his trial the defence set 
up was insanity, in proof of which Dr. Simmons, physician to St. 
Luke’s, came forward among other witnesses. The Doctor, in order 
to show the disordered state of the unhappy man’s mind, produced 
in court a paper which Elliot had sent to him, for the purpose of 
being presented tothe Royal Society, but which the Doctor thought 
too visionary for that learned body. He called the attention of 
the court particularly to a passage, in which the author asserted 
‘* that the sun is not a body of fire as hath been hitherto supposed, 
but that its light proceeds from a dense and universal aurora, which 
may afford ample light to the inhabitants of that body’s surface 
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beneath, and yet be at such a distance aloft as not to annoy them. 
No objection,” he proceeds to say, “ ariseth to that luminary’s 
being inhabited, and vegetation may obtain there as well. as with 
us. There may be water and dry land, hills and dales, rain and 
fair weather; and as the light, so the season must be eternal ; con- 
sequently it may be easily conceived to be by far the most bliss- 
ful habitation of the whole system.” Here then we find ad- 
duced as a proof of the madness of Mr. Elliot, the very doctrine 
which Herschel promulgated with much applause eight years 
later. 

The Recorder, who tried Elliot, held that extravagant opinions 
are no proof of monomania. We are disposed to think that, in 
this particular case, the physician of St.Luke’s was better qualified to 
decide than the judge.* To a man’s opinions we may apply the 
common maxim ‘ noscitur a sociis.’ No definitions can safely de- 
cide what is monomania and what is not; no act of parliament 
can mark the exact line which separates madness from philosophy, 
poetry, or love. At the present day, when there is oa a call for 
a law on monomania which shall settle to a nicety the degree of 
mental obliquity entitled to humane treatment, and which, b 
exact definitions, shall teach us ‘insanire ratione modoque ;’ it 
= not be amiss to call attention to the difficulties surrounding 
such an attempt. 

By a natural transition, we pass from a case of lunacy to the 
moon. An immense height was formerly ascribed to the moun- 
tains in our satellite. Galileo estimated their general elevation at 
nearly 30,000 feet. Hevelius, moreaccurate, reduced them to 17,000 
feet. Herschel, however, lowered to 9000 feet the highest of the 
lunar mountains, and to the generality of them he owl but a 
very moderate elevation. In this particular he is at variance with 
those who have followed him in the same line of inquiry. Ac- 
cording to Beer and Maedler, who have bestowed so much care 
on the study of the moon, there are in that satellite six mountains 
exceeding Cotopaxi in height, and twenty-two which rise above 
the elevation of Mont Blanc. In reference to the disagreement 
existing between the conclusions of recent Selenographists and 
those of Herschel, the acute and impartial M. Arago makes an 
observation which deserves to be well weighed by those inimical 
to the reputation of the latter. ‘ Allow me to remark,” he says, 
* how incompatible the conclusion hazarded by Herschel is, with 
that affectation of the extraordinary and gigantic, which some 





* Elliot was acquitted under the indictment for an attempt to murder, but was 
ordered to be tried for the assault. Chagrined at his detention in prison, he 
refused food, and died on the twelfth day after his acquittal. He was assuredly 
insane. See the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ for 1787, pp. 636 and 645. 
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have maintained, on very slight grounds, to have been the cha- 
racteristic of that illustrious astronomer.” 

The active volcanoes which Herschel fancied that he could 
descry in the moon, were doubtless optical delusions, or else spots 
on the moon’s surface, illuminated from the earth. We have 
already mentioned his discovery of the remote planet named by 
him the Georgium Sidus, but to which continental astronomers 
persisted in giving his name, and which is now, by general con- 
sent, called Uranus. Seven years elapsed before he could discover 
any satellites attached to the new planet ; his perseverance, how- 
ever, and the perfection of his telescopes, were at length rewarded 
with the discovery of six. Some of these satellites are so minute, 
and, owing to their obscurity, so hard to be detected, that doubts 
have even been thrown on their existence. It is therefore not unim- 
portant to observe that M. Lamont, of Munich, observed in 1837 
one of those which had been so long missing. On the whole, the 
discovery of Uranus and its satellites may be justly reckoned 
among the most remarkable additions made to astronomy in 
modern times. 

We have said nothing of the pains taken by Herschel to 
examine the rings of Saturn ; nor of his Memoirs on the optical 
evga called the Newtonian rings; nor of his discovery that 

eat and light have not exactly the same refrangibility. Yet when 
he showed that in the solar spectrum formed by refraction with a 
prism, the thermometer rises higher beyond the limit of the red 
rays than in any, even the brightest, part of the spectrum, he 
led the way to inquiries which have since yielded the most im- 
portant results. Regard to our limits, however, obliges us to 
pass over in silence, as many of his ingenious disquisitions as 
would suffice to make the reputation of an ordinary man. 

The degree of Doctor was conferred on Herschel by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1786, and thirty years later he was made a 
knight of the Hanoverian order of the Guelfs. He died in his 
eighty-third year, on the 23d of August, 1822. 


“ For some years before his death,” says his biographer, “he enjoyed 
the nee delight from the distinguished success of his only son. In 
his Jast moments he closed his eyes in the grateful thought that that 
beloved son, the inheritor of a great name, would not allow it to sink, 
but would even clothe it with fresh lustre, and that great discoveries 
would also adorn his career. No prediction of the illustrious astrono- 
mer has ever been more fully realized.” 


The sketch which we have given of Herschel’s discoveries will 
be sufficient to show that his mind was at once the boldest and the 
most practical. Skilful, and unconquerably persevering as a con- 
triver, constructor, and observer, he was bold even to temerity in 
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his speculations, but his boldness was always guided by great 
natural penetration. Yet this great man has not escaped the 
censure of those modish philosophers who, measuring by the 
standard of their own minds, would restrain all speculations within 
narrow limits. One of this school, after mentioning Herschel’s 
sixty-nine memoirs, adds, ‘‘ A great part of these, however, is 
filled with speculations of no value to astronomy; and his taste 
was rather to observe astronomical phenomena, than to engage in 
computation, or the more arduous and essential, though less fasci- 
nating labours, through which the science can be really benefited.” 
It grieved us to read this shallow and ill-considered judgment in 
the ‘ History of Astronomy’ in the last edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ 

Herschel was not only a great man; he was also a most fortu- 
nate man. He was fortunate in having George III. for a patron. 
Again he was fortunate in having M. Arago for a biographer, 
who, while complete master of his subject, is also a gentleman 
superior to envy, and capable of sympathizing with the truly great. 
Thrice fortunate was he in transmitting his name and fame to one 
who, with the amplest intellectual resources of an accomplished 
scholar and philosopher, evidently cherishes the characteristic 
boldness of his father’s spirit, and upholds that liberty of conjec- 
ture which is indeed the mainspring of sagacity. Sir John Her- 
schel has observed about 2500 nebulz, and perhaps 2000 double 
stars in the southern hemisphere. He has detected among them 
ample evidence of that change and revolution which had fixed 
his father’s attention. When we consider that the Herschels, 
father and son, have carefully examined the whole starry firma- 
ment with 20 feet telescopes—instruments of which, in their 
present state of perfection, the elder of them may be said to have 
been the inventor—and that they have made known to us thou- 
sands of the most interesting sidereal phenomena, it appears to 
us hardly an exaggeration to say, that Astronomy, beyond our 
own system, rests chiefly on their labours. 

It is generally understood that the one sole object of Sir John 
Herschel’s labours is to complete those of his father, and to de- 
velop fully those views respecting the Construction of the Uni- 
verse which, when demonstrated, will immortalize its author. 
For such an undertaking, Sir John Herschel has inexhaustible 
materials in the journals of the observatory at Slough; he has 
collected all the evidence which the southern hemisphere can 
supply; and inspired, as he is, by a noble and pious purpose, we 
doubt not that his work, whenever it shall appear, will be reckoned 
one of the most remarkable monuments of modern science. 
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Art. VII.—Napoléon et Marie Louise, Souvenirs Historiques de M. 
LE Baron MENEVAL, ancien Secrétaire du portefeuille de Na- 
poléon, &c. (Historical Recollections of Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa.) 2 vols. Paris. 1843. 


Tuis is an addition to the number of memoirs of the Emperor 
of France, by individuals in his service and attached to his person, 
from which the future biographer and historian will draw ma- 
terials: for the life of that extraordinary man is yet to be written. 
The work of Sir Walter Scott, admirable in parts, is, as a whole, 
a crude compilation, swelled hastily to its enormous bulk to meet 
financial difficulties. He gave himself no time to weigh conflicting 
authorities, with the load of which his own aamae describes 
him oppressed and overwhelmed ; and the result was a production 
of the most unequal kind, in which we find clear and animated 
narrative, graphic description, depth of thought, and eloquence 
of language, blended with loose and prolix composition, trivial 
details treated at disproportioned length, and apocryphal stories 
told as if they were ascertained facts. It may be remarked that 
among all the memoirs and other books, towards a life of Napo- 
leon, which have appeared in France, that country has not yet 
produced the life itself, while England has produced several. 
Apparently the French are better aware than the English, of the 
difficulties of the task. 

From the Baron Meneval’s opportunities, his memoirs ought 
to have been more instructive as well as more interesting than 
they are. From the year 1802 to the catastrophe of Waterloo, he 
was attached to the person of Napoleon, whose favour and confi- 
dence he enjoyed without interruption: a circumstance which 
says much for the usefulness no less than the fidelity of his ser- 
vices. His name is never mentioned by his contemporaries as 
involved in the tracasseries and intrigues of the imperial court; 
he seems to have conducted himself with straightforward- 
ness and singleness of purpose. His book also gives that idea 
of his character. It is written with simplicity, and is as free 
from the tinsel of French fine writing as from the easy style 
of French fine morals. There is nothing of ‘la jeune 
France’ in the pages of M. Meneval; a rare merit in a French 
literary production of the present day. But the quietness of 
temper, which made him a correct and plodding functionary; 
which kept him aloof from the crowd around him, elbowing, push- 
ing, and scrambling for profit and place; and which offered a pas- 
sive resistance to the contagion of fashionable manners; detracted 
from his qualities as a chronicler. His observation does not ap- 
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pear to have been keen, nor his memory retentive. Of the 
thousand noticeable traits of character in Napoleon, and remark- 
able occurrences of his private life, which Meneval must have had 
peculiar opportunities of witnessing, his book contains but few; 
and they are for the most part trivial in themselves, and poorly 
told. ‘The style of the whole book indeed is meager, and desti- 
tute of that vivacity, lightness, and happy art of story-telling, 
for which French memoir-writers have ever been pre-eminent. 

The author tells us that he wrote these memoirs in compliance 
with the wish of the emperor himself. Napoleon, he says, in 
his last moments at St. Helena, among other recommendations 
in the instructions left to his executors, expressed his desire 
that certain persons, of whom M. Meneval was one, should under- 
take to give his son just ideas on facts and circumstances of great 
interest to him. M. Meneval adds, that so long as the emperor's 
son lived, reserve was imposed on him; but that, since the 

oung prince’s death it was no longer necessary to remain silent. 
ere 1s something here which we do not understand; an 
inconsistency arising probably from want of clearness in the 
author’s language. The circumstances most interesting to the 
young prince must naturally have been the union between his 
arents and their ultimate separation ; and these (as is shown by 
its title) properly form the subject of M. Meneval’s book. 

“To conform as much as possible to the emperor's desire, which I 
look upon as a command, I have thought it proper to choose the times 
which followed his second marriage. The narrative which I publish is 
intended to recall some scattered traits of his private history during 
that period ; not to paint the conqueror and the legislator, but Napo- 
leon in his privacy, as a husband and a father.” 


Aninteresting subject: which in M. Meneval’s hands might have 
been more interesting than he has made it, had he better known 
how to gather and to use the materials within his reach. ‘ Napo- 
leon et Marie-Louise’ is prefaced by an “ introduction” contain- 
ing some of the least known circumstances, anterior to the year 
1810, of which M. Meneval was himself an eyewitness. This 
part of the work is exceedingly barren : almost every thing worth 
telling which it contains having been told over and over again. 
Throughout the whole book, Napoleon is painted en beau; 
there is not a shade in the picture ; a fault which is not less 
wearisome because there is no wilful dishonesty in it, but simply 
the natural feeling of affection which lingers in the heart of an 
old and faithful servant, towards the memory of a master who 
had loved and trusted him, and in whose fall the sunshine of his 
own life had passed away for ever. The same amiable feeling 
heightened the author's prejudice, no doubt, against his master’s 
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great and fatal enemy, England ; but it is not the less absurd 
and tiresome to have him to talk continually, after the ordinary 
French fashion, of our perfidy, ambitious rapacity, and so forth; 
and to observe the gravity with which he seems to have swal- 
lowed any absurd story that could by possibility make Englishmen 
appear odious or ridiculous. One of his important anecdotes is, 
that during the negotiation of the treaty of Amiens, our —— 
tentiary Lord Cornwallis every day after dinner retired to his 
room, along with his natural son Captain Nightingale, and passed the 
evening over the bottle till both were regularly carried dead-drunk 
to bed. He tells, however, another story, more to the honour of 
that excellent nobleman ; though to us it possesses as much novelty, 
and may possibly have as much authority, as the other. 

“ The following trait of loyauté was a worthy termination to the 
mission of this respectable minister. The protocol of the last diplomatic 
meeting had been settled, the definitive treaty agreed on, and an ap- 
pointment made for its signature next day at the Hotel de Ville. On 
the night before the day of signature, a courier from London brought 
Lord Cornwallis an order to modify some articles of the treaty, relative 
to the balance in favour of England of the sum due for the subsistence 
of the prisoners of war. The article of the protocol on this subject had 
been settled between the two ministers. Lord Cornwallis had declared 
to Joseph Bonaparte, that, happen what might, it should not prevent 
the signature of the treaty: at the moment when it was about to be 
signed, he received from his government this order to insist on an ‘addi- 
tional payment to England. Holding however that his word was 
pledged, he declared that he could not retract; and the treaty was 
signed with solemnity, while the hall resounded with the acclamations 
of the spectators.” 

Passing the introductory chapters, we proceed to the book 
itself, in which, as its title indicates, Maria Louisa holds a prin- 
cipal place. It contains a good deal of new information respecting 
this princess, who, even in her imperial days, came little before 
the public, and, since her separation from Napoleon, has been 
almost wholly lost sight of by the world, except as the occasional 
subject of vague rumours and calumnies, from which M. Meneval 
vindicates her. 

The Archduchess Maria Louisa was the eldest daughter of the 
late Emperor Francis the Second, and Maria Theresa of Naples. 
She was educated in the usual manner of the royal family of 
Austria. Brought up under the eye of their parents till their 
* marriage, the Archduchesses live in complete retirement, at a 
distance from court, and with no society but that of their ladies 
and attendants, whom they are accustomed to treat with great 
kindness and familiarity. Maria Louisa’s education was carefully 
attended to. She spoke several languages, and had even learned 
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Latin, a living language in Hungary. She was an excellent 
musician, and was accomplished in drawing and painting. One 
circumstance in this mode of education is worth noticing: 


“ The most minute precautions were taken to preserve the youn 
Archduchesses from impressions which might affect their purity of min 
The intention, doubtless, was laudable; but the means employed were 
not very judicious. Instead of keeping improper books altogether out 
of the way of the princesses, the plan had been adopted of cutting out 
with scissors, not only pages of these books, but lines, and even single 
words, the sense of which was deemed improper or equivocal. Such a 
blundering censorship was calculated to produce the opposite effect to 
what was intended: the expunged passages, which might have remained 
unnoticed had they been let alone, were interpreted in a thousand ways 
by young imaginations, the more active that they were stimulated by 
curiosity. The evil meant to be prevented was thus increased. On the 
other hand, their books became, to the royal pupils, objects of indif- 
ference—bodies without souls, deprived of all interest after the muti- 
lations they had undergone. The Archduchess Maria Louisa, after she 
became empress, confessed that her curiosity had been excited by the 
absence of these passages, and that, when she had obtained the control 
of her own reading, her first idea was to seek, in complete copies of the 
works, the expunged passages, in order to discover what it was that had 
been concealed from her.” 

When the youthful Archduchess first heard of her projected 
marriage with the French Emperor, she looked upon herself 
(says M. Meneval) as a victim devoted to the Minotaur. She had 
grown up with feelings of dread and aversion towards the man 
who had been so terrible an enemy to her family and country. 
It was an ordinary amusement with her and her brother and sisters, 
to draw up in line a troop of little wooden or waxen figures to 
represent the French army, placing at their head the ines and 
most forbidding figure they could find ; and then to make an 
attack on this formidable enemy, running him through with pins, 
and beating and abusing him till they had taken full vengeance 
for the injuries he had done their house. As soon, however, as 
she found the matter determined on, her quiet disposition and 
Austrian habits of obedience, made her willing to resign her- 
self to her destiny. She endeavoured to learn the character 
of her future husband, and was entirely occupied by the wish to 
please before she had ever seen him. 

M. Meneval gives full details of the marriage, and all its cere- 
monies and festivities, dull as such things always are. He describes, 
after the following fashion, the person of the bride: 

“ Maria Louisa was in all the brilliancy of youth; her figure was of 
perfect symmetry ; her complexion was heighiened by the exercise of 


her journey and by timidity ; a profusion of beautiful chestnut hair 
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surrounded a round, fresh countenance, over which her mild eyes dif- 
fused a charming expression ; her lips, somewhat thick, belonged to the 
features of the Austrian royal family, as a slight convexity of nose dis- 
tinguishes the Bourbons ; her whole person had an air of ingenuousness 
and innocence, and a plumpness, which she did not preserve after her 
accouchement, indicated the goodness of her health.” 


Among the emperor’s rich presents, and attentions to his young 
consort, nothing is said about the oft-repeated circumstance of his 
having, in anticipation of her arrival, had her chamber at St. 
Cloud made so complete a fac-simile of that which she had quitted 
at Scheenbrunn, that she started on entering it, thinking she had 
been transported by magic back to her paternal home. At all 
events the story, if not true, was ben trovato. 

The description given by M. Meneval of the domestic life of 
the imperial pair, after the birth of their ill-fated son, is so pleasing 
a family picture that we shall extract a few of its features. 


“The emperor appeared happy. He was affable in his family, and 
affectionate to the empress. If he found her looking serious he amused 
her with lively talk, and disconcerted her gravity by a hearty embrace ; 
but in public he treated her with great respect, and a dignity not in- 
consistent with polished familiarity. 

«The emperor wished her to learn to ride on horseback. Her first 
lessons were taken in the riding-school at St. Cloud. He walked by 
her side holding her by the hand, while the groom held the bridle of 
her horse ; he thus ust her fears ‘and encouraged her. When her 
skill did honour to her teacher, the lessons were continued in a private 
alley of the park. The emperor, when he had a moment's leisure after 
breakfast, ordered the horses, mounted himself, in his silk stockings and 
shoes, and cantered by the empress’s side. He urged her horse and 
made him gallop, laughing heartily at her cries, but taking care that 
there should be no danger, by having servants stationed all along the 
path, ready to stop the horse and prevent a fall. 

“ Meanwhile the king of Rome grew in strength and beauty under 
the watchful eye of Madame de Montesquiou, who loved him as her 
own child. He was carried every morning to his mother, who kept him 
till it was time to dress. During the day, in the intervals between her 
lessons in music and drawing, she went to see him in his apartment, and 
sat by him at her needlework. Sometimes, followed by the nurse who 
carried the child, she took him to his father while he was busy. The 
entry to his cabinet was interdicted to every body, and the nurse could 
not go in. The emperor used to ask Maria Louisa to bring in the child 
- herself, but she seemed so much afraid of her own awkwardness in tak- 
ing him from the nurse, that the emperor hastened to take him from 
her, and carried him off covering him with kisses. That cabinet, which 
saw the origin of so many mighty plans, so many vast and generous 
schemes of administration, was also witness to the effusions of a father’s 
tenderness. How often have I seen the emperor keeping his son by 
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him, as if he were impatient to teach him the art of governing! Whe- 
ther, seated by the chimney on his favourite sofa, he was engaged in 
reading an important document, or whether he went to his bureau to 
sign a despatch every word of which required to be weighed, his son, 
seated on his knees, or pressed to his breast, was never a moment away 
from him. Sometimes, throwing aside the thoughts which occupied his 
mind, he would lie down on the floor beside this beloved son, playing 
with him like another child, attentive to every thing that could please or 
amuse him. 

“The emperor had a sort of apparatus for trying military manceuvres: 
it consisted of pieces of wood fashioned to represent battalions, regiments, 
and divisions. When he wanted to try some new combinations of troops, 
or some new evolution, he used to arrange these pieces on the carpet. 
While he was seriously occupied with the disposition of these pieces, 
working out some skilful manceuvre which might ensure the success of 
a battle, the child, lying at his side, would often overthrow his troops, 
and put into confusion his order of battle, perhaps at the most critical 
moment. But the emperor would recommence arranging his men with 
the utmost goodhumour. 

“The emperor breakfasted alone. Madame de Montesquiou every 
morning took the boy to his father’s breakfast-table. He took him on 
his knee, and amused himself with giving him morsels to eat, and put- 
ting the glass to his lips. One da . offered him a bit of something he 
had on his plate, and, when the child put forward his mouth to take it, 
drew it back. He wished to continue this game, but, at the second 
trial, the child turned away his head; his father then offered him the 
morsel in earnest, but the boy obstinately refused it. As the emperor 
looked surprised, Madame de Montesquiou said, that the child did not 
like to be deceived; he had pride, she said, and feeling. ‘ Pride and 
feeling !’ Napoleon repeated, ‘that is well—that is what I like.’ And, 
delighted to find these qualities in his son, he fondly kissed him.” 

M. Meneval’s subsequent narrative contains other traits of Na- 
poleon’s domestic life. The empress, it appears, was mild and 
goodnatured, wie and yielding in her temper, with little strength 
either of intellect or of passions. Her mind seems at all times to 
have taken the tone of surrounding circumstances with the utmost 
ease and quickness. We have seen how readily her fear and hatred 
of Napoleon were changed into a predisposition, at least, to affection, 
before she had ever seen him. Settled in France, she almost in- 
stantly acquired French feelings and habits. To such an extent 
had she, in two or three years, been transformed into a French- 
woman, that in her German correspondence with her family she 
was often obliged to have recourse to French expressions, because 
she had forgotten the equivalent words in her mother-tongue. At 
a later period, when, finally separated from her husband and from 
France, she found herself once more an Austrian Archduchess in 
the midst of her own relatives, we observe in the quickness with 
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which she forgot both him and it, and in the ease with which 
her mind took the hue of her altered fortunes, but another illus- 
tration of this chameleon-like quality, which she possessed in so 
remarkable a degree. 

When Napoleon, after his disasters in Russia, commenced the 
terrible struggle which ended in his ruin in 1814, he invested the 
Empress with the character of regent. During this period her af- 
fection for her husband and zeal in the cause of her adopted country 
suffered no abatement, even though her own father was now among 
the number of their enemies. At last, when the Allies had forced 
their way almost to the gates of Paris, Napoleon sent instructions 
that his wife and child should leave the capital. His letter to his 
brother Joseph, written from Rheims on the 16th of March, 1814, 
is striking: 

“ Conformably to the verbal instructions which I have given you, and 
to the spirit of all my letters, you are not to permit that in any case the 
Empress and the King of Rome shall fall into the hands of the enemy. I 
am going to manceuvre in such a way that you may possibly be several 
days without hearing from me. Should the enemy advance on Paris in 
such force as to render resistance impossible, take measures for the depar- 
ture, in the direction of the Loire, of the Empress-regent, my son, the 
grand dignitaries, the ministers, the great officers of the crown, and the 
treasure. Do not quit my son, and remember that I would rather know 
that he was in the Seine than in the hands of the enemies of France. 
The lot of Astyanax, prisoner among the Greeks, has always appeared to 
me the saddest in history.” 


Joseph and the archchancellor laid this letter before the empress, 
making at the same time some remarks on the bad effects which 
might ensue from this abandonment of Paris, but leaving the deci- 
sion to her, and refusing to incur the responsibility of counselling 
her to act in opposition to the emperor’s order. On this she de- 
clared, that though, as the emperor had said, she as well as her 
son should fall into the Seine, she would not hesitate a moment to 
ps the desire he had so distinctly expressed being a sacred 
order for her. The order was obeyed, and on the 29th of March, 
Maria Louisa and her son left Paris for ever. 

“When it was time to set out, the young King of Rome refused to 
leave his apartment. It seemed as if a fatal presentiment had gifted him 
with the second sight. ‘Don’t go to Rambouillet,’ he cried to his 
mother, ‘it is an ugly house—let us stay here.’ He struggled in the 
-arms of M. de Canisy, the gentleman-usher who carried him, repeating 
again and again, ‘ I will not leave my house; I will not go; since papa 
is away, it is I who am master! and he clung to the doors and the 
banisters of the staircase. This obstinacy excited a painful surprise, 
and produced melancholy forebodings in those who witnessed it. The 
carriages defiled slowly, and as if in expectation of a countermand, by 
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the wicket of the Pont Royal. Sixty or eighty people gazed in silence 
on this cortege, as if it were a funeral processicn passing by; it was, 
indeed, the funeral of the empire. Their feelings did not betray them- 
selves by any manifestation: not a voice was raised to express sorrow for 
this cruel separation. Had any one been inspired to cut the traces of 
the horses, the empress would have remained. She passed the gate of 
the Tuileries, with tears in her eyes and despair in her soul. When she 
reached the Champs Elysées, > saluted for the last time the imperial 
city which she left behind her, and which she was never more to behold.” 


When Napoleon, fallen from his high estate, and no longer em- 
peror of France, had become emperor of Elba, and had gone to take 
possession of that second Barataria, his consort, with their son, was 
sent to Vienna ; and it henceforward became her father’s policy 
to detach her thoughts and feelings from her husband, and to 
break the ties which united her to France. He knew her cha- 
racter, doubtless, and succeeded as easily as he could have expected. 
She was separated as much as possible from her French friends 
and attendants, induced to adopt her old habits and occupations, 
and amused with journeys and parties of pleasure. But, wabieer 
she did, and wherever i went, she was carefully watched, and 
every precaution was taken to obliterate French reminiscences 
and associations. In a visit to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, an 
Austrian general introduced himself into her society, and a divi- 
sion of troops under his command was stationed in the neighbour- 
hood. This officer, General Weipperg: was an emissary of Met- 
ternich, and, according to M. Meneval, a perfect serpent in 
matters of seduction. When Austrian minister at Stockholm, in 
1812, he was no stranger to the concoction of the treaty of Orebro, 
whereby Bernadotte took up arms against the sovereign to whom 
he owed his rise in the a and agreed to deliver him up to his 
enemies. If this be true, it argues consummate duplicity on the 

art of the Austrian cabinet, at a moment when Austria was still 
in alliance with Napoleon and when Austrian troops were actually 
co-operating with his own. From Stockholm Neipperg was sent 
to Naples, where his arts and persuasions seduced the unfortunate 
Murat into that coalition with the allies against his relative and 
ancient comrade, remorse for which led him into the desperate 
enterprise which cost him his life. The successful tempter was 
then directed to turn his battery against Prince Eugene, but that 
chivalrous soldier was proof against his wiles. 

This personage, according to our author, was employed by 
Metternich to work the desired change in the thoughts and feel- 
ings of Maria Louisa. 


“ He was then a little turned of forty, of middle stature, but of a 
distinguished air. His hussar uniform, and his fair, curled hair, gave 
him a youthful appearance. A broad black bandeau concealed the loss 
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of an eye ; his look was keen and animated ; his polished and elegant 
aanners, insinuating language, and pleasing accomplishments, created 
@ prepossession in his favour. He speedily got into the confidence and 
good graces of a good and easy-tempered young woman, driven from 
her adopted country, withdrawn from the devotion of the few French 
who had adhered to her evil fortunes, and trembling at the further cala- 
mities which might still be in store for her.” 


Neipperg accompanied her in the remainder of her tour, and re- 
turned with her to Vienna, where he still further gained her 
favour by his zeal and activity in her affairs, puitiamaty in re- 
moving difficulties attending her obtaining the sovereignty of 
Parma and Placentia. 

At this time arrived the news of Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
and his being once more at the head of a formidable army. In 
such an alarming crisis, it was judged necessary to keep stricter 
watch over his son. The child had hitherto lived with his mother, 
at Scheenbrunn, under the care of his governess, Madame de Mon- 
tesquiou. From this lady he was now separated and brought to 
Vienna, where he was lodised in the palace under the care of ano- 
ther governess, the widow of an Austrian general. 

Soon after this, M. Meneval, finding his situation in Vienna 
become every day more and more disagreeable, in consequence of 
the jealousy and suspicions shown towards the French members 
of Maria Louisa’s suite, returned to Paris. Before his departure, 
he went to take leave of the young prince, whom he never saw 
again. There is something touching in his account of this final 
parting. The boy was then about four years old. 


“T observed, with pain, his serious and even melancholy air. He had 
lost his gaiety and childish prattle. He did not run to meet me as he 
was wont, and did not even seem to know me. Though he had been 
already more than six weeks with the persons to whom he had been en- 
trusted, he had not become accustomed to them, and still looked as if 
he were surrounded by new faces. I asked him in their presence if he 
had any message for his father, whom I was going to see again. He 
looked at me sadly and significantly without saying any thing; and then, 
gently withdrawing his hand from mine, walked silently to the embrasure 
of a distant window. After having exchanged a few words with the 
persons in the room, I approached the place where he was standing, 
apparently watching my motions. As I leaned towards him, to say 
farewell, he drew me towards the window, and said softly, looking 
earnestly in my face, ‘ Monsieur Meva, you will tell him that I always 
love him dearly.” The poor orphan felt already that he was no longer 
free, or with his father’s friends. He had difficulty in forgetting his 
‘ Mama Quiou,’ as he called her, and constantly asked for her of Madame 
Marchand, his nurse, an excellent woman, who had been allowed to re- 
main with him, and of whom he was very fond. She, too, returned to 
France the following year; another source of grief for the young prince.’’ 
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The history of this ill-fated youth is brief, like his life. In 1818, 
he received the title of Duke of Reichstadt, with rank immediatel 
after the princes of the Austrian imperial family. He was ane 
beloved by the old emperor his grandfather; and his mother, who 
had been put in possession of the Duchies of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, provided liberally for his maintenance and educa- 
tion, though she treated him in other respects with heartless ne- 
glect : her affections, by this time, being engrossed by a new object. 
Histalents, which were above the common, were highly cultivated by 
an excellent education. But he was kept in a kind of splendid cap- 
tivity. Itwas the Austrian policy to render him politically insignifi- 
cant; to withdraw, as much as possible, the son of their great em- 
peror from the thoughts and recollections of the people of France; 
and, on the other hand, to efface from his mind the memory of what 
he had been, and what he had been born to. Neither object was 
accomplished: the attempt was fatal. The sense of his condition 
— on a naturally ardent mind; and the source of his habitual 
melancholy showed itself in the warmth with which he received 
such Frenchmen as visited the imperial court, and the interest he 
took in their conversation. His health gradually declined, and 
he died, we think in 1833, at the age of about two-and-twenty. 

As to Maria Louisa, she took possession of her new sovereign- 


ties, and was attended by Count Neipperg in the capacity of 
her minister. There are circumstances in her connexion with 
this personage, on which M. Meneval either cannot throw light, 
or is not disposed to do so. He talks of calumny and scandal 
respecting her private life ; but he leaves it unrefuted. Indeed 
from what he himself says, we cannot think the lady’s reputa- 
tion unquestionable. She was united, he eay® to Count Neip- 


perg, by a left-handed marriage, and has had tk zee children by 
him. ‘The eldest married the son of Count San- Vitale, the grand 
chamberlain of Malta, and resides at his mother’s court. The 
second, Count de Montenuovo, is an officer in an Austrian regi- 
ment : and the third, a girl, died in her childhood. 


“ The fact of this union,” says M. Meneval, “ being established, I 
shall not examine whether a regular act had intervened to legitimize 
the birth of the children, or whether the union of Maria Louisa with 
Count Neipperg preceded the death of Napoleon. In Italy, where sins 
are so easily compounded for, the sanctification of an union is the 
simplest thing in the world, Two persons who wish to marry declare 
their intention before a priest ; he confesses them, gives them absolu- 
tion, says mass, and marries them; and the whole passes without the 
intervention of witnesses. There is every reason to believe, however, 
that the Emperor was dead, when Maria Louisa contracted this second 
marriage. At Vienna, as wellas Parma, she always declared her firm 
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determination never to seek a divorce, or to listen to any such propo- 
sition. . . . . Malignity has gratified itself in spreading injurious 
reports as to the pretended irregularities of Maria Louisa’s private life. 
I believe that they have no foundation. The moderation of her cha- 


racter, and her unimpassioned nature, must have preserved her from 
excess of any kind.” 


The argument from presumption is but a feeble one, when 
weighed against opposite presumptions to which her advocate 
himself gives countenance. Why has he not told us the date of 
the marriage between Maria Louisa and Count Neipperg, and the 
ages of the children ? Even the left-handed marriage of a sove- 
reign is solemnised in such a manner as to be matter of evidence 
and record: but M. Meneval leaves it doubtful whether there 
was any marriage. Napoleon died in April 1821, two-and- 
twenty years ago ; so that if his widow's children are the legiti- 
mate issue of a marriage contracted after his death, it is hardly 
credible that the two elder should be now, the one a married 
woman, and the other an officer in the army. M. Meneval ought 
to have made the inquiries necessary to enable him to clear up 
these points. If he did so ineffectually, then the obscurity which 
hangs over the marriage of a personage of sovereign rank, and 
over the birth of her children, leads, we think, to only one 
conclusion. Indeed M. Meneval, in the passage just quoted, 
seems to admit that the children were born before the death 
of Napoleon. He says he will not examine whether a regular 
act had intervened to legitimize the children, or whether the 
union of Maria Louisa with Neipperg, preceded Napoleon’s 
death. The alternative here stated, 1s either that the children, at 
first illigitimate, had been ligitimized by a subsequent marriage ;* 
or, that there had been a mock-marriage between them before 
Napoleon’s death: a way of compounding with conscience 
which M. Meneval describes to be so easy in Italy. So much 
mystery, in such a case, is not easily reconcileable with the idea 
of innocence. 

Count Neipperg died in December last, and Maria Louisa is 
inconsolable for his loss. * To fill the void,” says M. Meneval, 
** which this bereavement has made in her heart, she is surrounding 
herself with souvenirs of him whom she never ceases to lament; 
and has even ordered the erection of a magnificent mausoleum to 
his memory, in token of the bitterness of her regret.” 


* Legitimatio per subsequens matrimonium is admitted in those countries whose 
jurisprudence is chiefly founded on the Roman law; among others, in Scotland. 
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Art. VIIIL—Tvra Los Montes. Par THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
Paris. 1843. 


MonsI£uR GAUTIER tells us, that having inadvertently expressed 
a desire to travel in Spain, his friends took the mere ejaculation 
as an already formed resolve ; the consequence of which was 
that whenever he appeared in public, he was so harassed with 
looks of surprise, and questions of astonishment, that he at last 
felt that he owed his friends three months’ absence. If, after so 
frank an avowal, we take up M. Gautier’s book of travels, ex- 
ard to find disquisitions upon the moral or political state of 

pain, it is no fault of the author’s should we fail in the object 
of our search. If on the other hand, we want a very lively, very 
pert, very fanciful, sometimes very extravagant, but combining 
all in one word, very French picture of cities, churches, con- 
vents, mountains, bull-fights, and pretty women, presented 
through the coloured glasses of a Paris cockney, who, weary of 
the lounges and dblasé with the Grand Opera, sets out in search 
of a sensation, we may expect entertainment to our heart’s content. 

From Paris to Bourdeaux, our impatient traveller finds all 
barren: arrived here, however, the catacombs give him an oppor- 
tunity of doing something in the way of reflection and description. 
The details, done & la Victor Hugo, we shall spare the reader ; 
pee merely one compendious phrase, which we acknow- 
edge our inability to render into English. The mouths of the 
skulls in the catacombs yawn frightfully, ‘comme si elles étaient 
contractées par l’incommensurable ennui de l’éternité.” Lest the 
yawn should prove infectious we are hurried to Bayonne, and 
are tra los Montes with inconceivable rapidity. The first approach 
of a Spanish cart tells the traveller, in sounds not to be misunder- 
stood, the price his bones must sometimes pay for the mind’s 
enjoyment of the picturesque. 

“ A strange inexplicable, hoarse, frightful, and ludicrous noise, for 
some time sounded upon our ears, as if from a multitude of magpies 
plumed alive, of children getting a flogging, of caterwauling cats, of 
sharpening saws, of scraping pots, of heavy prison-doors being forced on 
rusty hinges: what was this but a car drawn by oxen, which ascended 
the street of Irun, with its wheels screeching from want of grease, 
which the conductor had probably preserved for his own soup.” 


The noise, it appears, is heard at half a league’s distance, and 
is considered rather agreeable than otherwise. This was not, 
however, the diligence drawn by shaved mules, in which our tra- 
veller was destined to cogitate upon the beautiful villages 
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smiling at the foot of the mountains, from which he expected to 
see every moment, a Kettly present herself. How the enthusiasm 
of the Parisian must have been excited by the sublimity of 
Spanish scenery, when it thus recalled to mind Donizetti and 
the Opera Comique! Ay, and when the Pyrenees lay stretched 
behind him, they actually reminded him of a velvet cloak covered 
with spangles, thrown carelessly somewhere, perhaps upon the 
boards of the Porte St. Martin by Bocage, in the last drama 
played before his setting out! But if he be little among moun- 


tains, he is great over soup, and for just reasons. 


“ At the risk of seeming minute, we shall describe it (the soup), for 
the difference between one people and another is remarkable precisely 
in these thousand little details, which travellers neglect for great poetical 
and political considerations that may as well be written without the 
trouble of leaving home.” 


The great distinction, then, between Spanish and French soup, 
for the benefit of the curious, lies in an infusion of saffron. Such 
is the difference of national taste. One stains its eyelids with henna, 
another dyes its soups. Arrived at Burgos, M. Gautier of course 
visits its celebrated cathedral, telling us with naiveté that the Ro- 
mantic school has taught people to admire old cathedrals; and 
truly our romantic friend does not spare language in the expres- 
sion of his own elaborate admiration. Here, too, notwithstanding 
his preference of the science of gastronomy over poetical and politi- 
cal considerations, he allows himself to be surprised into the fol- 
lowing serious reflections. 


‘¢ Spain has lost much of her picturesque character by the suppression 
of monks, and I do not see what she has acquired in the way of compen- 
sation. Admirable monuments, whose loss will be irreparable, and which 
had until then been preserved with the most minute care, are about to 
crumble away neglected, and to add more ruin to the too many ruins of 
this unfortunate country: unheard-of wealth in statues, in pictures, and 
in objects of art, will be lost without profit to any body.” 


And then follows an apostrophe to the effect,—Cut each other’s 
throats if you like, but spare marble. 

Away from Burgos, at what the author calls ‘ un train d’enfer,’ 
a regular steeple-chase rate—the car, a kind of box suspended by 
cords—but we must translate as literally as we can: 


*‘ This machine swung behind the mules like a kettle at the tail of a 
tiger, exciting them as much by its sounds as by its motions. Some 
straw, lighted in the middle of the road, had nearly rendered them un- 
governable. They were so restive, that whenever another carriage was 
approaching, it was necessary not only to hold them in tightly, but to 
put a band before their eyes. For it is a general rule, that when two 
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carriages drawn by mules meet, one or other must overturn. And so it 
happened with us.” 

Fortunately the passengers escaped uninjured; but they were ob- 
liged to mount a car without springs, called a galere, and then to 
stretch themselves upon a matelas; and as all machines travel at 
the same rate, away again they were carried at the rate of five 
French leagues an hour, up and down hill, never slackening for a 
moment their ‘ triple gallop.’ 

M. Gautier stoutly vindicates the cleanliness of Spanish inns. 
But we can well believe that an unfortunate traveller, exposed to 
such horrors as have been just described, would find any inn a 
haven of rest. Arrived at Valladolid, he is struck with the de- 
— air of this ancient city. Built to hold 200,000 it 
nardly contains 20,000 inhabitants. But his melancholy is 
not of long duration, for at the theatre that night they gave the 
‘Hernani of Victor Hugo, translated by Don Eugenio de Ochoa, 
with some suppressions: ‘for the Spaniards do not like to be 
treated in a poetical manner.’ This we can easily understand. The 
Spaniards are afflicted with the irritability of an unfortunate 
people, and treat compliments to their semi-barbarous spirit of 
chivalry as so many reflections upon their backwardness in the 
arts of civilized life. M. Gautier, who was in search of the pic- 
turesque, was frequently confounded by assurances of new modes 
about to be adopted for cleansing, lighting, ventilating, Pipe- 
watering, and so forth, offered as sarcastic comments upon hi 
ravings about the sublime and the beautiful. 

By the time Gautier reached Madrid he had enjoyed an 
abundance of sensations: but the climax awaited him then in the 
shape of a bull-fight. 


“Tt has been asserted and repeated from all parts (he indignantly ex- 
claims), that the taste for bull-fighting is on the decline in Spain, and 
that progressing civilization will destroy it altogether: if it does, so 
much the worse for civilization: for a bull-fight is one of the finest 
spectacles that man can imagine.” 


He proceeds to describe the delightful excitement into which 
the whole population of Madrid is thrown by the pou of 
this sort of sport. He gives you the spectacle in all its details, 
but as they would not be new to most of our readers, we will take 
leave to ship these vivid pages (for the description is really ani- 


mated), until we arrive at the last act of the drama. 


“‘The Picadores retired, leaving the field clear for the Espada, Juan 
Pastor, who having saluted the Ayuntamiento, asked permission to kill 
the bull: the permission granted, he threw his montera into the air, as 
if to show that he was about to deal his last card, and walked delibe- 
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rately to the bull, concealing his sword under the red folds of his muleta. 
The Espada repeatedly shook the scarlet cloth, at which the bull rushed 
blindly; a movement of his body sufficed to save him from the spring of 
the ferocious animal, who quickly returning to the charge, dashed his 
head furiously against the light stuff he could not pierce. The favour- 
able moment arrived: the Espada placed himself right before the bull, 
with his left hand shaking his muleta, and pointing his sword, level 
with the animal's horns. Words would now fail to convey the agonized 
curiosity, the frenetic attention, that this situation excites—worth in 
itself all the dramas of Shakspeare. In a few seconds, and one of the 
actors will be killed—shall it be the man, or the bull? There they are, 
face to face—alone. The man has no defensive arms; he is dressed as if 
for a ball,with pumps and silk stockings ; a pin in a woman’s hand would 
pierce his satin vest; a shred of stuff, a frail sword, no more: in this duel 
the advantage is all upon the side of the bull : he has two terrible horns 
sharpened like poniards, an immense impulsive force, the rage of a 
brute unconscious of danger. But the man has his sword and his heart, 
twelve thousand eyes are fixed upon him, beautiful women are about 
to applaud him. The muleta thrown aside, the bust of the mata- 
dor was exposed; the horns of the bull were within an inch of his 
breast—I thought him lost. A silver flash passed with the rapidity of 
thought between the two crescents, the bull fell on his knees, groaning 
mournfully, and showing the handle of the sword between the shoulders, 
like the stag of Saint Hubert in Albert Durer’s wonderful engraving.” 


Of course the enthusiasm at this fine stroke, which did not draw 
a drop of blood, the very acmé of elegance, was unbounded. 
The day was indeed one of good sport, for eight bulls and fourteen 
horses were killed, anda man slightly wounded. What if he were 
killed, there is a priest in attendance at the Plaza de Toros. 

But M. Gautier went not only in search of a sensation, and thus 
found one worth all the dramas of Shakspeare, but he also went 
in search of something else he could not find, and that was the 
Cachucha: and he fairly charges Fanny Ellsler with having deceived 
the habitués of the onal Opera, humbugged John Bull, and 
outwitted cunning Jonathan, with a pretended Spanish dance which 
is no more Spanish than a Scotch reel or an Irish jig. In every 
town and every theatre he looked for that confounded Cachucha; 
and although he saw many an Andalusian foot, as small as that 
of a Chinese Venus, yet not one understood Fanny's spurious in- 
vention. Fanny, and Mendizabal who attacked the property of 
the monks, are to be handed over to execration for libelling and 
ruining the land of convents and boleros ! 

Once in the romantic region of Grenada, M. Gautier was de- 
lighted to see Spaniards in their native costume, of which he gives 
a most seductive description. His first care, he tells us, was to 
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seek Juan Zapata, the Stultz of Grenada. ‘ Alas,’ said Juan, 
taking his measure, ‘ the English are the only purchasers of our 
national costume.’ The strangest part of the story remains. This 
Juan was so great an enthusiast on the subject of his calling, that 
having perfected this suit, he fell into a huge admiration of it 
on his own account, and became as unwilling to part with the 
treasure as the dear old bookseller in the opening chapter of 
‘ Zanoni’ was to sell a favourite work. He returned the fF rench 
traveller his money, and kept the dress. We hope our fanciful 
friend is not dealing in the fabulous, and that he did in truth 
find this Pygmalion tailor. 

Gautier is equally in love with the dress of the Spanish women, 
and more so with the innocent freedom of their manners. Indeed 
he is most happy in his description of Grenada, its mountains, 
streams, monumental remains, and glorious sky. Washington 
Irving had with his inimitable grace of manner made us all ac- 
quainted with this terrestrial paradise, and the passing acknowledg- 
ment to the truth of his descriptions candidly made by Gautier, 
shows the latter to be a good fellow—a bon enfant. Of the Spaniards 
generally, the following character is given, with not a bad hit at 
ourselves : 

“T have but seldom witnessed that kind of pride attributed to the 
Spaniards ; nothing is so little to be depended upon as the reputations 
affixed to individuals and to nations. I have found them, on the con- 
trary, simple and goodnatured to an extreme degree. Spain is the true 
country of equality, if not in words, at least in acts. The humblest 
beggar lights his cigarette from that of the grand seigneur, the latter 
not affecting airs of condescension; the marchioness smiles as she picks 
her steps through the multitude of idlers who lie asleep at her door, and 
while travelling, makes no grimaces as she drinks from the glass of the 
conducteur. For eigners with difficulty accommodate themselves to this 
familiarity, especially the English, ma take their letters with a tongs 
presented on a salver. One of these estimable islanders, travelling from 
Seville to Iérés, ordered the driver to the kitchen. The latter, who 
thought he would have done a heretic but too much honour by sitting at 
the same table with him, made no observation, carefully concealing 
his rage, like the traitor of a melodrama: but in the middle of the road, 
at three or four leagues from Iérés, in a frightful desert, all briars and 
bog, he overturned the Englishman, and then leaving him as he cracked 
his whip, said, ‘ My lord, you did not find me worthy to sit beside you at 
table; and I, Don Balbino Bustamente y Orozco, think you unworthy 
of sitting beside me in my callessine—bon soir.’” 

But this is nothing at all to what we get from our friend as 
soon as he placed his foot at Gibraltar, where we hasten to meet 
him, passing by with regret Cordova, Seville, Malaga, &c. He 
lands at Algieciras. 
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“ The effect produced by the physiognomy of this town is very odd. 
In one step you have made five hundred leagues; a little more than 
Poucet and his famous boots. A while ago you were in Andalusia, 
now you are in England. From the Moorish towns of the kingdom of 
Grenada and of Murcia, you fall suddenly upon Ramsgate; you behold the 
brick houses, with their railings, hall-doors, and windows of a guillotine 
shape, exactly as at Twickenham, or at Richmond. A little further ee 
find cottages with iron-work and painted palings. The walks and gardens 
are planted with ash, birch, oak, and the green vegetation of the north, 
so different from the varnished plates of iron which pass for foliage in 
southern countries. Individuality is so much the character of the Eng- 
lish, that they are everywhere the same, and I cannot tell why they 
travel, for they bring with them all their habits, with their houses upon 
their backs, like the shell upon the snail. No matter where the Eng- 
lishman is found, he lives as if he was still in London; he must have his 
tea, his rumpsteaks, his rhubarb pie, his port and sherry, and in case of 
illness, his calomel. By means of the numberless boxes he carries with 
him an Englishman is sure of everywhere finding the at home and the 
comfort necessary to his existence. What trouble they take to live at 
their ease. Oh! how I prefer to so much effort and complication, the 
—T and privation of the Spaniards! . . . It is long since I had seen 
upon the heads of Englishwomen these horrible crumpets, these odious 
cornets of pasteboard covered with stuff, called bonnets, beneath which, 
in countries boasting themselves civilized, the fair sex buries the face.” 


It was the sudden sight of an English lady which called forth 
this last remark. Gautier acknowledges that the English lady was 
pretty—but she brought before his eyes the spectre of civiliza- 
tion, then his mortal enemy. He felt ashamed, before this En- 
glishwoman, that he had neither white gloves, nor eye-glass, nor 
varnished boots. Poor mistaken gentleman! had he so appeared, 
in all probability he must have passed upon the instant for a con- 
summate coxcomb—instead of a most amusing traveller, delighted 
to find the scenery of the Grand Opera realized at last, and 
thanking Nature for having so well imitated the mountains and 
clouds of the Académie Royale de la. Musique. 
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Art. [X.—1. Plato's Unterredungen tiber die Gesetze. (Plato's 
‘ Laws,’ translated from the Greek by SCHULTHEK, with the 
Notes of SALOMON VéGELIN, Ziirich professor.) 2 vols. Ziirich 
1842-3. 

. Platonis Parmenides, cum quatuor libris prolegomenorum et 
commentario perpetuo. Accedunt Procli in Parmenidem om- 
mentarii nunc emendatius editi. Cura GODOFR: STALLBAUMI. 
(The ‘ Parmenides’ of Plato, with the Commentary of Proclus. 
Edited by G. StaLLBAum.) Lipsia. 1839-41. 

. Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the Dialogues of Plato. Trans- 
lated from the German by WILLIAM Dosson, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge. 1836. 

. The Clouds of Aristophanes, with Notes. By C.C. FELTON, M.A. 
Eliot Professor of Greek in Harvard University. Cambridge. 
Massachusetts, U.S. 1841. 

. Geschichte der Philosophie. (History of Philosophy, by 
RitTeR.) Hamburg. 1838-41. 


PROFESSOR VéGELIN’s edition of the ‘Laws,’ though good 
evidence of the continued zeal of modern German criticism, has 
little that immediately concerns us in resuming our articles on 
the Greek Philosophy. Végelin argues with force and ingenuity, 
against good authority on the other side, for the opinion that the 
‘Laws’ was written by Plato in his old age, and that as the 
‘ Republic’ had described an ideal state, his object here was to set 
forth a possible one. But these are questions which will not 
occur to us till we have redeemed the promise which was given at 
the close of our account of Socrates and the Sophists,* of exhi- 
biting those passages of the defence of Socrates before his 
judges, and those incidents of his last imprisonment and death, 
through which we pass to the most correct judgment of the rise 
and mission of his greatest scholar. And when these have been 
shown, the method of Plato will require to be dealt with in some 
detail, before any of the great conclusions of his philosophy that 
are imbodied in the ‘ Republic’ and the ‘ Laws’ can form a part of 
our inquiry. Plato was not twenty years of age when he became 
the pupil of Socrates ; at the time of his master’s execution by 
the people of Athens he was in his thirtieth year ; he was more 
than eighty-two when he died. 

His ‘ Apology’ is our guide to what passed in the court when 
Socrates was told to defend himself, and to the labour and 
learning of Schleiermacher it is chiefly due that we can 


* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 60, p. 331. 
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in that character so confidently use it. In the admirable 
work which is mentioned at the head of this paper, Schleier- 
macher has shown, to the satisfaction of the best scholars of our 
time, that the ‘ Apology’ was, in all probability as true a copy 
from recollection of the actual defence of Socrates, as the prac- 
tised memory of Plato, and the necessary distinction between a 
written speech and one negligently delivered, could render pos- 
sible. The great scholar has founded also, on the same admirable 
argument, a suggestion of great importance intimately connected 
with the view which has been taken in these papers of the posi- 
tion of Socrates in regard to general philosophy. That Xeno- 
phon had neither the design nor the ——— to exhibit that po- 
sition, either in respect to doctrine or method, with any degree of 
completeness, or with scientific accuracy, must be admitted to be 
quite clear : and upon this Schleiermacher suggests that—over 
and above what Xenophon has described, and not in the least 
interfering with his practical maxims or successful strokes of cha- 
racter, but indeed strengthening both—it is very possible that 
Socrates may yet have been actually such a person as to give 
Plato a right and an inducement to portray him as he stands 
in the Platonic Dialogues. With this clue it seems to us that 
some germs of thought which pass for little in the ‘ Memorabilia,’ 
taken and unfolded in that peculiar spirit and method which the 
Dialogues make everywhere apparent and predominant in the 
mouth of Socrates, would not seldom expand into profound spe- 
culative doctrines: which would thus appear to have been perhaps 
too hastily given altogether to Plato, when Plato’s master should 
have had his share inthem. With this clue, in fact, it might not be 
difficult to pierce farther than has yet been thought even possible, 
into that labyrinth of doubt to every reader of the Dialogues, as 
to how much of their Socrates belongs to Plato, and how much 
of their Plato to Socrates. The suggestion is even valuable for 
the light it would throw on the source of the exact individuality 
of a picture, which, if we are to consider it a mere work of fic- 
tion, we must consider Plato in almost equal rank with the 
greatest master of the dramatic art. 

The exact words of Schleiermacher may be quoted. Having 
shown that the ‘ Apology’ must be taken as the defence of So- 
crates, reported by Plato, he proceeds thus: 

“For Socrates here speaks exactly as Plato makes him speak, and as 
- we, according to all that remains to us, cannot say that any other of his 

pupils did make him speak. And so little does this similarity admit of 
doubt, that, on the contrary, an observation of some importance may be 
founded upon it. I mean, whether certain peculiarities in the Platonic 
dialogue—particularly the fictitious questions and answers introduced 
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into one proposition, and the accumulation and comprehension under 
some other of several particular propositions in common, often much too 
enlarged for this subordinate passage ; together with the interruptions 
almost unavoidably ensuing in the construction of the period as begun— 
whether these, as we find them here so very prevalent, are not properly 
to be referred to Socrates. They appear in Plato most in those dean 
in which he is particularly Socratic ; but they are most frequent, and 
least clear of their accompanying negligences, in this dialogue and the 
following one [The ‘ Crito :’ like the ‘ Apology,’ a report of an inci- 
dent in the actual life of Socrates]. And from these considerations 
taken together, a manifest probability arises that these forms of speech 
were originally copied after Socrates, and consequently are connected 
with the mimic arts of Plato, who endeavoured to a certain degree to 
imitate the language also of those whom he introduces, if they had _pe- 
culiarities otherwise which justified him in so doing. And whoever 
tries this observation by the different works of Plato, will find it very 
much confirmed by them. And that other Socraticians did not attempt 
such an imitation is accounted for, on the one hand, by the cireum- 
stance that no little art was required to bend, to a certain degree, these 
peculiarities of a negligent colloquial style to the laws of written lan- 
guage, and to blend them with the regulated beauty of expression ; 
and on the other, that more courage was required to meet a certain 
share of censure from small critics than Xenophon perhaps possessed.” 


Leaving the whole question to those who have leisure to pursue 
it (and its interest will repay the nicest consideration), we open 
the ‘Apology’ of Plato for those passages which we have promised 
to lay before the reader. The opening sentences bore reference 
to a circumstance already known in the court: that the great 
orator Lysias,* on ordinary occasions strongly opposed to the 
philosopher, had composed a speech in defence of Socrates, and 
brought it to him for his use, and that he had declined it. ‘It 


* Lysias was the great leader of the art which, in the ‘Clouds,’ Strepsiades is 
s0 anxious that his son should acquire to help him get rid of his debts: an art 
from which old worlds cannot free themselves, and which new worlds are quick 
to seize: as the reader will perceive from sorrowful allusions of Professor 
Fetton to the transcendentalists and cloud-philosophers, who surround him in 
his little commonwealth of Boston. We regret that when we had occasion to 
remark on Aristophanes, we had not seen the edition of the ‘ Clouds’ by this ex- 
cellent American scholar; who, with alearning worthy of his cause, and a steady 
perseverance which is omen of success, has so gallantly sustained every recent 
effort of CiasstcaL Stupy in the United States—depressed, and struggling 
against many disadvantages. His view of the general motives of Aristophanes 
does not differ from our own. His notes to this particular play, in the same 
agreeable spirit as those of Mitchell, are less trifling and perhaps more amusing. 
Certainly it is a book—this edition of the ‘Clouds,’ by Mr. Felton—eminently 
suited to the purpose in view. That American youth must be an inveterately 
anti-classical, or uncommonly dull dog, who does not suspect, by the first glance 
at his Professor’s notes, that if he perseveres through the difficulty of the outset, 
he will discover something to repay him, in kind, for even the most amusing of 
the pursuits abandoned a while in favour of old Aristophanes. 
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is very eloquent,’ he said, ‘but it is too artificial for my cha- 
racter. It is worthy of remark that there were other indications 
at the commencement of the trial, even among its leading insti- 
gators, of a desire to compromise or ward off the full consequences 
of the prosecution. Anytus himself is even said to have offered, 
on certain conditions, to withdraw it altogether: but Socrates re- 
fused the conditions. That the itenialds had, in some of his 
public arguments, given mortal offence to this person, we think 
tolerably certain. in the ‘Meno’ indeed, Plato distinctly intro- 
duces him in a state of violent anger, leaving the company of 
Socrates with a threat, which, ‘if it was ever uttered,’ the in- 
dictment fatally fulfilled. Fatally, that is, for the honour of its 
promoters, and the wisdom of its judges: to Socrates there was 
not any thing fatal in the indictment or its issue. Itis more than 
probable, from the whole course of the circumstances, that if he 
might have exerted a choice, he would have chosen both. 

The charges against him he took in succession. The first he 
directly repelled, as falsely applied to one who had never outraged 
the institutions of the state. The second he subjected to a series 
of reasonings, by which his prosecutors were involved in deplor- 
able contradictions: and it is that part of the ‘ Apology’ which the 
student will find most strikingly corroborative of the views of 
Schleiermacher. Socrates rm | this branch of the defence with a 
declaration, that by his course of life he had served faithfully 
and reverently a wise oracle of the Delphic god, and in all things 
else had but obeyed the warnings of the genius which had so 
often secretly counselled him. e third charge he treated with 
lofty indifference: almost derision. But not for any particular 
charge, he said, had he been dragged before them that day. That 
he was not guilty according to the accusation of Melitus or 
Anytus, what he had said was proof sufficient: but that he was 
greatly unpopular with many persons, and that, if condemned, 
not Melitus nor Anytus, but prejudice and calumny in the minds 
of the many, would be the authors of his condemnation, they all 
knew to be true. These had done a like office for other and good 
men, and would continue to do it: there was no fear that he 
should be the last. The origin of the popular prejudice against 
himself, Socrates next explained. Never from the earliest time 
had there been any lack of imputations ‘always at hand to be 
cast upon all who philosophize,’ of not believing in gods: and 
such were the weapons of his accusers. What was bende of all, 
he added, one could not do so much as know the names of the 
people who used these weapons, except perhaps a playwriter or so.* 


* Wai i rs kop@dorows rvyyave dy. 
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‘ You have yourselves seen, in the comedy of Aristophanes, a certain 
Socrates who professes to walk the air, with much other trifling, 
about which I do not understand one jot: and something of this 
sort is what is now imputed to me!’ If the great comic poet was 
in the court that day, he heard this with a feeling little to be 
envied. The demagogue Anytus he had scorned and hated, the 
poet Melitus he had ridiculed and laughed at, were then and 
there reversing the verdict of twenty years earlier date, and pro- 
claiming the success of the comedy of the ‘ Clouds? 

For instruction and example to all following generations of 
men, Socrates now delivered these sublime passages.* 


“ Perhaps now, some may say, ‘ Art thou not then ashamed, O So- 
crates, of practising a pursuit from which thou art now in danger of 
death ?’ To such a person I may justly make answer, ‘ Thou speakest not 
well, O friend, if thou thinkest that a man should calculate the chances 
of living or dying—altogether an unimportant matter—instead of con- 
sidering this only when he does any thing: Whether what he does 
be just or unjust, the act of a good or of a bad man o* “e 
Thus it is, O Athenians: wheresoever our post is, whether we 
choose it, thinking it the best, or are placed in it by a superior—there, 
as I hold, we ought to remain, and suffer all chances, neither reckoning 
death nor any other consequence as worse than dishonour. I therefore 
should be greatly in the wrong, O Athenians, if when I was commanded 
by the superiors whom you set over me, at Potidza and Amphipolis 
and Delium, I remained (like other people) where those superiors 
posted me, and perilled my life; but when, as I believed, the God com- 
manded me, and bade me pass my life in philosophizing and examining 
myself and others, then, fearing either death or any thing else, I should 
abandon my post. . . To be afraid of death, O Athenians, is to fan 
ourselves wise, not being so; for itis to fancy that we know what we dD 
not know. No one knows whether death is not the greatest possible 
good to man. But people fear it, as if they knew it to be the greatest 
of evils. What is this but the most discreditable ignorance, to think 
we know what we know not? This, however, I do know, that to do in- 
justice, and to resist the injunctions of one who is better tha myself, be 
he God or man, is evil and disgraceful. I shall not, therefore, fly to 
the evils which I know to be evils, from fear of that which, for aught I 
know, may be a good. If, therefore, you were to say to me, ‘O So- 
crates, we will now, in spite of what Anytus said, let you off, but 
upon condition that you shall no longer persevere in your search, in 
your philosophizing—if you are again convicted of doing so you shall 


* In the above translation we have availed ourselves, with occasional 


excep- 
tion, of an admirable version published some years ago in Mr. Fox’s ‘ Monthly 
Repository.’ It is much the best that we have seen: indeed it is the only one 
that will bear the least comparison with the original. Taylor's is poor in the ex- 


treme, and that which is found in the miserable compilation of ‘ Plato’s Divine 
Dialogues,’ is more French than Greek. 
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be put to death’—if, I say, you should propose to let me off on these 
conditions, I should answer to you: O Athenians, I love and cherish 
you, but I will obey the God rather than you; and as long as I breathe, 
and it is not out of my power, I will not cease to philosophize, and to 
exhort you to philosophy, and point out the way to whomsoever 
among you I fall in with; saying, as I am wont, ‘O most worthy 
rson, art thou, an Athenian, of the greatest city and the most cele- 
rated for wisdom and power, not ashamed that thou studiest to possess 
as much money as possible, and reputation, and honour, but concernest 
not thyself even to the smallest degree about Intellect and Truth, and 
the wellbeing of thy mental nature ? And if any of you shall dispute 
the fact, and say that he does concern himself about these things, I will 
not let him off or depart; but will question him, and examine and 
confute him; and if he seem to me not to possess virtue, but to 
assert that he does, I will reproach him for valuing least what is 
highest worth, and highest what is most worthless. . . I say, therefore, 
O Athenians, whether you believe Anytus or not, whether you acquit 
me or not, let it be with the knowledge that I shall do no other 
things than these: not though I should die many deaths.” 

At this tone of defiance, great agitation appears to have run 
through the court, and loud murmurs. Whereon Socrates bade 
the assemblage listen rather than cry out, since he had other things 
to say which they might be even more disposed to bawl out 
against, but would certainly be the better for hearing. He told 
them to reflect, that if they put him to death, being such as 
he described himself, they would hurt him infinitely less than 
they would hurt themselves. ‘ Me, Anytus and Melitus will not 
hurt: they cannot. It is not permitted that a better man should 
be hurt by a worse.’ An evil it might be to suffer death, or 
exile, or deprivation of civic rights, but to attempt to kill an- 
other man unjustly was to incur far greater evil. Nor while 
he spoke thus, was Socrates in any degree unconscious of the 
point on which his condemnation would chiefly turn; and that it 
was the bitter recollection of such men as Critias and Alcibiades, 
to whose accomplishment his instructions were said to have con- 
tributed, which would mainly dispose the majority of his judges 
against him. Scorning to overlook this truth, he now adverted 
to it in such a manner, that while the particular charge was re- 
pelled, it was to assume, with uncompromising grandeur of soul, 
a larger and more severe responsibility. He told them why he 
had never sought to educate politicians; why he had through life 
avoided politics. But for that he had long ago onlhol, and 
done no good to himself or them. ‘ And be not angry with me 
for saying the truth. It is impossible that any human being 
should escape destruction, who sincerely opposes himself to you 
or to any other multitude; and strives to prevent many injustices 
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and illegalities from being transacted in the state.’ He proudly 
referred to his firm opposition of an unjust popular clamour under 
the Democracy, to his resolute defeat of a proposed iniquity of the 
tyrants under the Oligarchy: in two memorable instances cited on 
a former occasion.* ‘I then,’ he added, ‘not by word but by 
deed proved that I do not care one jot for death, but every thing 
for avoiding an unjust or impious action. In whatever public 
transaction I may have been engaged, I shall always be found 
such as I am in private: never tolerating the slightest violation of 
justice, either in any one else, or in those whom my calumniators 
assert to be my disciples.’ 

In the simplicity and nobleness of his concluding exhortation, 
Socrates wore his greatness to the last. Beautiful is the absence 
of any mournful solemnity, of any maudlin pathos. 


“ These things, O Athenians, and such as these, are what I have to 
say in my defence. Perhaps some one among you may be displeased 
with me, when he bethinks himself that in the trial which preceded mine, 
the accused, though he had less at stake, entreated the judges with 
many tears ; and brought hither, to excite their pity, his children, and 
others of his relations and friends: while I shall do nothing of the kind, 
although the penalty, which as it may seem I am in danger of, is the 
severest of all. Some of you perhaps, thinking of these things, may feel 
harshly towards me, and may give an angry vote. I hope this is not the 
case with any one of you, but if it is, I think I may very properly hold the 
following discourse to him. I, too, most worthy person, have relatives : 
Iam not, as Homer says, sprung from an oak-tree, or from a rock, but from 
human beings; and I have not only relatives, but three sons, O Athe- 
nians: one of them a youth, the two others still children. Nevertheless, 
I shall not, bringing any of them here, implore you to acquit me. And 
why ? Not from pride, O Athenians, nor from disdain of you: but for 
this reason: whether I look upon death with courage or with fear is an- 
other matter ; but with a view to our reputation, both mine and yours, 
and that of the city itself, it does not seem to me honourable that I 
should do such things at my age, and with such a name as I have, 
whether merited or not. Men certainly believe that Socrates is in some 
way superior to the multitude of mankind. And it would be shameful 
if those among you who are esteemed superior to the rest, whether in 
wisdom, or in courage, or in any other virtue, should conduct them- 
selves like so many others whom I have seen on their trial and might 
but for this have been taken for people of some account, who moved 
heaven and earth to be acquitted as if it were something dreadful to 
die : as though they expected to be immortal unless you should put 
them todeath. Such things, O Athenians, we who are thought to be 
of some account, ought neither to do, nor if we did, ought you to suffer 
us; but, on the contrary, to show that you will much rather condemn 


* Article ‘Socrates and the Sophists of Athens:’ F. Q. R., No. 60. 
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those who enact these pathetic dramas, and make the city ridiculous, 
than those who refrain from them. And besides the discredit, it does 
not seem to me even just, to supplicate the judge, and escape by sup- 
plication : but to instruct and convince him. For the judge does not 
sit here to make a favour of justice, but impartially to inquire into it : 
and he has sworn not to gratify whomsoever he pleases, but to jud 
according to the laws. Do not then, O Athenians, demand of me to 
such things towards you as I deem to be neither beautiful, nor just, nor 
holy. If I should influence your decision by supplications, when you 
have sworn to do justice, I should indeed teach that you do not believe 
in Gods, and my defence of myself would be an accusation against my- 
self that I believe not in them. But far is this from the truth. I be- 
lieve in them, O Athenians, as not one of my accusers does.” 


The verdict of guilt was passed by a majority of six votes; and 
it may well have been, as we are informed, not the nature of the 
verdict, but the smallness of the majority, which astonished 
all who had listened to the defence. It remained, by the Athe- 
nian law, the right of the prisoner to speak in mitigation of the 
penalty proposed by the prosecutor, and to assign another for the 
court to decide upon. This privilege was at first declined by 
Socrates: he could imagine no punishment, he said, suitable to 
what he had done: such a life as his had been, claimed reward, 
not punishment. But his friends then crowded round him; Plato, 


Crito, and the rest; and at their persuasion he yielded to the 
forms required. 


“The penalty proposed by my accuser is death. What penalty 
shall I, on my part, propose? surely that which I deserve. Well, then— 
because I never relaxed in instructing myself, but, neglecting what 
the many care for, money-getting and household management, and 
military commands, and civil offices, and speechmaking, and all the po- 
litical clubs and societies in the city (thinking myself in fact too honest 
to follow these pursuits and be safe)—I did not go where I could be of 
no use either to you or to myself, but went to each man individually 
to confer on him the greatest of all benefits—attempting to persuade 
every one of you, to think of none of his own concerns till he had 
looked to making himself as good and as wise as possible ; nor of the 
city’s concerns, till he had looked to making the city so; and to pursue 
all other things in a similar spirit.—What, then, I say, ought to be 
done to me for such conduct? Some good, O Athenians, if I am 
really to be treated according to my deserts: and a good of such a 


kind as beseems me. What, then, beseems a man in poor circum- 


stances, your benefactor, and requiring leisure to prosecute his exhort- 
ations? There is nothing, O Athenians, which would be so suitable 
for such a man to receive, as a maintenance at the public expense. 
It would befit him much better than any of you who may have 
carried away the prize of horse and chariot racing at the Olympic 
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contests.* For such a man makes you only seem happy, but I make 
you be so: and he does not require a maintenance, but I do. If, there- 
fore, I must estimate myself justly according to my deserts, J rate my- 
self at a maintenance in the Prytaneum. 


Death is a grave and portentous matter, till such a perfect soul 
as this of Socrates sets its claims aside. How lightly he springs 
into his native region, beyond its reach: with what playful 
ease rejects all tragic notion of a sacrifice, in putting off so worth- 
less a thing as life. But his imploring friends are around him 
still, and he turns to his judges once again. 

‘In saying this, as in what I said about supplication and entreaty, I 
am not influenced by pride. But being convinced that I have wronged 
no one, I cannot consent to wrong myself, by affirming that I am 
worthy of any evil, and proposing that any evil should be inflicted upon 
me as a penalty. If I had money, I would estimate my penalty at as 
much money as I was able to pay, for it would have been no damage 
to me: but now—I have none: unless you are willing to fix the pe- 
nalty at what Iam able to pay. Perhaps I could pay as much as a silver 
mina: at this, therefore, I rate the penalty. Plato here, and Crito, 
and Critobulus, and Apollodorus, O Athenians, bid me rate it at thirty 
minz,} and they undertake to be my sureties. I do so therefore, and 
their security is adequate.” 


The answer to this was what all those despairing friends must 
now have expected, and Socrates himself no doubt desired : in- 
stant Sentence of Death by the cup of hemlock. Such had been 
the effect of this last address, that eighty judges, who had before 

ronounced for his acquittal, now voted the extreme punishment. 

t was not customary that a condemned prisoner should speak 
again, but Socrates had stiil some warnings and truths to utter be- 
fore he closed the mission of that fatal yet glorious day. 


“Tt is but for the sake of a short span, O Athenians, that you have 
incurred the imputation from those who wish to speak evil against the 
city, of having put to death Socrates, a wise man: for those who are 
inclined to reproach you, will say that I am wise, even if I am not. 
Had you waited a short time, then this would have happened without 
your agency: for you see my years: I am far advanced in life, and 
near to death. I address this not to all of you, but to those who have 
voted for the capital sentence. And this, too, I say to the same per- 
sons: perhaps you think that I have been condemned from want of 
skill in such modes of working upon your minds, as I might have em- 
ployed with success if I had thought it right to employ all means to 
escape from condemnation. Far from it. I have been condemned, not 


* Winners of the Olympic prizes were occasionally thought to have so far 
conferred honour on their country, as to be entitled, with greater public bene- 
factors, to a lodging for the rest of their lives in the Prytaneum ; a public build- 
ing in the Acropolis, 
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for want of things to say, but for want of daring and shamelessness : 
because I did not choose to say to you the things which would have 
been pleasantest to you to hear: weeping and lamenting, and doing 
and saying other things which I affirm to be unworthy of me, as you 
are accustomed to see others do. But neither did I then think fit, be- 
cause of my danger, to do any thing unworthy of a freeman; nor do 
I now repent of having thus defended myself. I would far rather have 
made the one defence and die, than have made the other and live. 
Neither in a court of justice, nor in war, ought we to make it our ob- 
ject, that, whatever happen, we may escape death. The difficulty, 
O Athenians, is not to escape from death, but from guilt ; for guilt is 
swifter than death, and runs faster. And now J, being old, and slow 
of foot, have been overtaken by death, the slower of the two ; but my 
accusers, who are brisk and elena by wickedness, the swifter. We 
quit this place : I having been sentenced by You to death; but they 
having sentence passed upon them by Truth, of guilt and injustice. 
I submit to my punishment, and they to theirs. These things, per- 
haps, are as they should be, and for the best. But I wish, O men who 
have condemned me, to prophesy to you what is next to come: for I 
am in the position in which men are most wont to prophesy, being at 
the point of death. I say, then, O you who have slain me, that im- 
mediately after my death there will come upon you a far severer 

unishment than that which you have inflicted upon me. For you 
ee done this, thinking by it to escape from being called to account 
for your lives. But I affirm that the very reverse will happen to you. 
There will be many to call you to account, whom I have hitherto re- 
strained, and whom you saw not; and being younger, they will give 
you more annoyance, and you will be still more provoked. For if you 
think, by putting men to death, to deter others from reproaching you 
with living amiss, you think ill. That mode of protecting yourselves 
is neither very possible nor very noble: the nobler and the easier, too, 
were not to cut off other people, but so to order yourselves as to ar- 
rive at the greatest excellence.” 


This looks like a covert threat—so at least may we read it 
now—of what Plato had in store for Athens and the Athenians ! 
He afterwards told his judges that it behoved them to be of good 
cheer concerning death; and to fix in their minds the truth, that 
to a good man, whether he die or live, nothing is evil, nor are 
his affairs neglected by the gods. Further he begged of them, 
when his sons grew up, if they should seem to study riches, or 
any other ends in preference to virtue—‘ punish them, O Athe- 
nians, by tormenting them as I tormented you: and if they are 
thought to be something, being really nothing, reproach them as 
I have reproached you.’ The words which followed were worthy 
to have been the last that Socrates publicly uttered in his be- 
loved Athens. 

‘ It is now time to be going: me to die, you to live: and which 
is the better lot of the two, is hidden from all except the God.’ 
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The world has only witnessed one greater scene of Duty and 
Example than this, which thus sublimely closed. Socrates was not 
taken, as he seems to have anticipated, to immediate execution. 
It happened that the sacred vessel which carried the yearly offer- 
ings of the Athenians to Delos, had left the city but the day 
before, and from the moment the priest of Apollo had crowned 
its stern with the laurel, till it again sailed into the Pireus, no 
criminal could be put to death. The thirty days this festival of 
the Theoria lasted, were of course passed by the philosopher in 
prison : the society of friends being allowed, though the chains of 
the condemned were not intermitted. 

In this interval Crito, his oldest associate and disciple, went to 
him with a plan for his escape, which there is no doubt they had 
so arranged as to accomplish easily.* ‘But their zealous labours 
and affectionate prayers were vain: Socrates told them he 
should obey the laws that had condemned him. In defence of 
Order he had craved death before, when life was younger, and 


better worth preserving: he should not violate it now. No 
injustice of man, he added, could sanction a disregard of the 
laws of one’s country; we should not, with any other father or 
master, return evil for evil, or injury for injury ; nor was it be- 
coming that the institutions of the state should be that way treated 


by its children.t The laws of this world, in his opinion, had sister 
laws in the other, which would avenge a wrong committed against 
them. Nor, even were this otherwise, could banishment to a 
foreign land have anything to make it tolerable to one who loved 
Athens as he had loved her. Crito submitted,f and from that 
time the sacred converse of the prison assumed a more cheerful 
strain. 

But when the fatal day at last arrived, all fortitude gave way at 
the tranquil gaiety of Socrates, and the prison was filled with 
afflicted mourners. He appealed to them, reproached, consoled 
them : and they listened to his last discourse on the immortality 
of the soul, and on the advantages of death as the liberator from 
every thing that in life interrupts contemplation. At its close, he 
exhorted them to pass the rest of the existence that should be al- 
lotted to them, in exact accordance with the principles he had taught, 
and thus best evince the gratitude and affection which they owed him. 
He then, as Crito solemnly gave this promise, playfully warned 


* Diog. Laer., ii. 60. Plato’s ‘ Crito’ 

¢ Plato’s ‘ Crito,’ p. 51, d.c. Weare quite aware that these opinions were made 
peculiarly those of Plato in subsequent and more elaborate dialogues; but they 
are here quite consistent with the views and character of Socrates. 

¢ The most affecting passage in the ‘Crito’ is the simple remark with which it 
closes. Socrates offers to hear, notwithstanding, what Crito has yet to say. ‘I 
have nothing to say, O Socrates !” 
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him not to confound that which would soon meet death with what 
would still be Socrates : nor mourn over the dead body he would 
have to inter, as if the living Socrates were there. The cup that 
held the poison, he took into his hand as if it had been the last of 
a long and happy banquet: smiling at the anxious entreaty which 
would have had him delay some minutes yet, for that the sun still 
lingered on the mountains. The sacred ceremonies of the festive 
meal were not even then disregarded ; and when uncontrollable — 
burst forth from all as he steadily drank off the poison, cheerfully 
he reassured those weeping mourners that death was nothing more 
than a change of residence, which he prayed the Gods might in his 
case be a happy one. Obeying, then, the last instruction of the 
officer (even that had been given with tears), he paced quickly 
through his narrow cell, to give freedom to the action of the 
hemlock ; and ‘ when he felt his limbs grow heavy, laid himself 
down to die.’ When it reaches my heart, he said, I shall leave 
a The poison had nearly done that office, when Socrates raised 

imself with difficulty to give his last instruction. ‘ Crito, we 
owe a cock to Esculapius : take care that you pay it to him, and 
do not neglect it.’ He heard the answer of Cnito, and did not 
speak again. 

To these famous words many meanings have been given:* it 
seems tolerably clear however, that they admit but of one. No 
one who has understood the speaker will for an instant imagine 
that. they could imply any grave belief in the old superstitions: 
while on the other hand, that the propriety of deference to recog- 
nised forms and institutions in a country, was so meant to be finally 
impressed on men who had received im trust the development of 
higher doctrines, may be readily acknowledged. It was an ex- 
ample followed by a Greater Teacher in Judwa, whom the Rabbis 
in vain endeavoured to commit with the people, as a despiser or 
infringer of the ordinances of Moses; and the steady unfolding of 
whose Divine Mission was at no time more remarkable than his uni- 
form —_ for the letter as well as the spirit of the Mosaic insti- 
tutes. But the words of Socrates had another intention. It was 
the custom of the Greeks, on a new birth in their familiés, or on 
recovery from mortal disease, to offer sacrifice to Esculapius. In 
what Socrates said to Crito, the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul was once more uttered. I have recovered from this disease 
of life : I am on the eve of being born again: I go at last to the 
great object of all existence here, the life of the soul hereafter: do 
not forget that for these things we owe a cock to Esculapius. 





* Perhaps the most curious was that adopted by a dignitary of our church 
from a learned physician (a ‘friend of Doctor Jortins,’ who tells the anecdote as 


a solemn discovery)—that ‘it is possible Socrates had become delirious through the 
poison he had taken.’ 





Plato's Early Life and Travel. 


To die 
Is to begin to live: it is to end 


An old, stale, weary work, and to commence 
A newer and a better. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 

It was a truth so practical, taken with the form in which it was 
thus announced for the last time, that nothing might more tempe- 
rately anticipate what the world would sooner or later witness; nor 
any thing so wisely impress on those disciples, the quiet and patient 
energy wherewith it became them to work out their allotted part 
in the great change. 

All that it concerns us here to pursue, is the course that was 
taken by PLato:* on whose life it will not be necessary to dwell, 
since his life was not, as with Socrates, a branch of his philosophy. 
He began his literary career with poetry, in which he is not sup- 
posed to have been successful: and when in later years he declared 
war against the poets, they retorted upon him that for all his wis- 
dom, he had imagined no wiser thing than when he resolved to 
burn his own tragedy. But whatever the early bent of his mind 
may have been, his acquaintance with Socrates, while yet in his 
twentieth year, directed him to philosophical pursuits. On the 
death of Socrates, he left Athens; and before his return is 
described to have gone into Egypt, lived several years in Helio- 

lis, and callected every tradition that the priests could teach 

i Even as late as Strabo’s time, when the schools of the 
ancient seat of Egyptian learning were empty, and its teachers 
silent for ever, ix lane in which Plato dwelt and studied was 
pointed out to the traveller, to stimulate his thirst for knowledge 
and his pursuit of the true philosophy. But here there is as much 
exaggeration evident, as in the accounts which represent the 
Greek to have dwelt among the Persian Magi, and to have even 
mastered the laws and the religion of the Jews. The truthis, that 
the Christian Fathers of Alexandria (Clemens, Origen, Justin 
Martyr, Cyril, and even the historian Eusebius, from whom these 
statements are derived) thought it due to the importance which they 
gave at that time to the writings of Plato, to make out that certain 
apparent coincidences between his system and the Christian revela- 


* His real name, it is hardly necessary to subjoin, was Aristocles ; so called 
from his grandfather, by a common Greek custom. His more famous name, by 
a custom equally common, he derived from a characteristic of his own which had 
become famous ; and variously stated by various writers as the breadth of his style 
(dca Thy mAarvrnTa Tis €punveias)—the breadth of his forehead (Gre mXarus 
jw rd pér@rov)—and the breadth of his shoulders! This last, which reads like 
some contemptuous sarcasm of Diogenes, who hated and despised Plato for the 
gorgeous robe in which he dressed the wisdom of their barefooted master, has 
been, perhaps naturally enough, that which has stuck the longest. It is to this 
day the most ordinary explanation of Plato’s name. 
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tion, were not the anticipations of an uninspired heathen, so much 
as positive proofs of his acquaintance with eastern prophecy 
and tradition. The only thing probable is, that Plato touched at 
Egypt in his travel; and the on y thing certain would seem to be, 
that, before his return, he made himself throughly master of such 
of the Pythagorean doctrines as were still accessible. 

“On the death of Socrates,” says Cicero, in a very important 
passage of his book on the Republic, “‘ Plato first went to Egypt 
to add to his stock of knowledge, and afterwards travelled to Italy 
and Sicily, in order to learn thoroughly the doctrines of Pytha- 
goras; he had a great deal of intercourse with Archytas of 
Tarentum, and with Timeus the Locrian, and procured the 
‘Commentaries of Philolaus;’* and as Pythagoras then enjoyed 
a great reputation in that part of the world, Plato applied 
himself to the study of Pythagorean philosophers, and to the un- 
derstanding of their system. Accordingly, as he was devotedly 
attached to Socrates, and wished to put every thing into his mouth, 
he interwove the elegance and subtilty of the Socratic mode of 
arguing with the obscurity of Pythagoras and the many branches 
of learning which the Pythagorean philosophy included.” This 
is a portion of the truth, though not all; and with the Sicilian 
visits it refers to, are of course connected the deep interest Plato 


is known to have taken in the political revolutions of Sicily, and 
the somewhat equivocal part he is accused of having played in 
them. Beyond the influence these affairs may have had on his 
habits of thought, this is not the place to speak of them; but 
that such an influence can be traced in the practical application of 
his philosophy, is — beyond a doubt; and it is quite as ne- 


cessary to understand that Plato hated, as to have known that 
Socrates loved, Athens. Nor is this feeling towards his native 
state to be in any manner exclusively connected with the un- 
merited fate of his master, or at all materially excused by it. It 
had been no great, and certainly no unworthy exertion for such a 
mind, to have discriminated between that evil act and the un- 
happy circumstances that led to it;} nor have confounded with 
those elements of anarchy, which in the Constitution were abund- 
ant enough, that vital principle in the State itself which might by 
even the help of such a man, have been raised and cherished to 
the strengthening, ennobling, and final firm establishing of those 


* For these, in three small treatises, he is said to have given three hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. Plato may thus be set down as the first Bibliomaniac. He 
certainly was the first to collect rare books and import them to Athens. 

+ Circumstances, as we have attempted to show, which rendered it inde- 
pendent of the particular triumph of either party: Thrasybulus and the men 
of the Pireus, or Critias and the men of the city. 
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Forms and Institutions, which, with all their occasional evil issues 
had already, quite as much as any literary triumphs, immor- 
talized the Athemian people.* Very different would the effect 
upon the immediate interests of the world have been, if the earnest, 
common-life spirit of Socrates, had animated the philosophical 
nius of Plato: if, gifted with every power and faculty to serve 
is country, he had not from the first disdainfully rejected her: 
if, to no less lofty dreams and designs of a Future than those which 
raised up visionary states and polities, he could have added suffi- 
cient faith in the Present to have built belief and truth on the 
realities of the republic he was born in. But there is no feeling 
so inconsiderate as that which troubles us with vain regrets for 
some supposed false direction given to powers that have in any 
manner acted on the world. It is scarcely wiser than to undergo 
the anguish of impatience at the painful ordinations of Providence, 
without reflecting that it is from Providence itself we receive the 
humanities which resent its apparent cruelty. 

And, indeed, the course which Plato took was as much the re- 
sult of the peculiar character of his mind, as of any bias to which 
he may have yielded in early intercourse with his kinsman, Cri- 
tias. The mould in which nature cast him, was not that of the 
man of energy, of suffering, or of action: and in none of these 
did he attempt to realize his earthly mission. Athens is not worth 
another martyrdom, he would have said; the ruin is cureless into 
which Athenians have fallen: but the idea of science which So- 
crates bequeathed may be enlarged and adorned for future ages; 
and, by the splendid culture and exquisite refinement which I can 
bring to its antique rigour and severity of practice, if no evil 
should be arrested now, seeds shall be sown for a noble growth 
of good in times beyond the limit of this narrow scene. Nor 
should the certain errors to which this utter abandonment of the 


* “Evil without end,” says the great Niebuhr, “ may be spoken of the Athenian 
Constitution, and with truth—but they who declaim about the Athenians as an 
incurably reckless people, and their republic as hopelessly lost in the time of 
Plato, furnish a striking instance of how imperfect knowledge leads to injustice 
and calumnies, and commonplace stale declamations. It shows an unexampled 
degree of noble-mindedness in the nation, that the heated temper of a fluctuating 
popular assembly, produced so few reprehensible decrees; and that the thousands 
among whom the common man had the upper hand, came to resolutions of such 
self-sacrificing magnanimity and heroism, as few men are capable of except in 
their most exalted mood, even where they have the honour of renowned ancestors 
to maintain as well as their own. I pray only for as much self-control, as much 
courage in the hour of danger, as much calm perseverance in the consciousness of 
a glorious resolution, as was shown by the Athenian people considered as one 
man. We have nothing here to do with the morals of the individuals: but who 
as an individual possesses such virtue, and withal is guilty of no worse sins in pro- 


portion, than the Athenians—may look forward without uneasiness to his last 
hour.” 
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field of action for that of speculation, immediately tended, obscure 
our sense of the benefit it was ultimately to diffuse, and that in 
practical as well as earnest forms, through vast untried and uncul- 
tivated fields of the distant future. The men of ATHENS were 
much less Plato’s disciples than the men of ALEXANDRIA. Pos- 
terity was to gather round the Schools he now, after the travel and 
study of many years, came back to open in his native city; where 
even the site he selected partook of the imaginative splendour of 
his character, no less than of its love for ornament and ease. His 
lectures were delivered in a garden within the public groves of 
Academus,* and in one he subsequently purchased, adjoiming the 
Academy, and near to the village of Sito Here, till his 
eightieth year, he taught and wrote; he was engaged upon his 
tablets at the very moment when he died;} and the opening sen- 
tences of the ‘ Republic’ were afterwards found upon the wax,{ 
varied and arranged in a number of forms.§ Characteristic are 
the words of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who says that to the very 
last moment Plato was busied ‘combing and onlin , and weaving 
and unweaving his writings, after a variety of fashions.’ 

Of these writings it is now our difficult task to speak in such 
limited space as will accomplish our humble design: a task not to 
be entered upon without reverence, and worthy of all the labour, 
study, and reflection, that any one can give to them according to 
his powers. The best commentators on the philosophy they 





* So called from Hecademus, who had left it to the Athenian citizens for the 
urpose of gymnastic exercises. 
See there the Olive-grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic-bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 
There, flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing ; there Llyssus rolls 
His whispering stream... .. 
To which the verse of Akenside, worthy of Plato’s inspiration, sends back 
an echo that falls gratefully on the ear, even after the verse of Milton : 
Guide my feet 
Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the Olive shade 
Of Academus, and the sacred vale 
Haunted by steps divine, where once beneath 
That ever-living platane’s ample boughs, 
Tlyssus, by Socratic sounds detained, 
On his neglected urn attentive lay; 
While Boreas, lingering on the neighbouring steep 
With beauteous Orithyia, his love-tale 
In silent awe suspended. 
+ Cicero de Senectute, c. 5. 
I & xnpors. 
§ Several writers mention this—Dionysius Halicarnassus, Demetrius Phalereus, 
Diogenes Laertius, Quintillian, and others. 
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imbody, and incomparably the best guides to it as a general and 
duly proportioned scheme, have been, as we before took occasion to 
remark, the German scholars of the last quarter of a century;* 
who first successfully obviated difficulties, whose natural effect 
had been to repel the ordinary student at once and from the 
very threshold of a philosophy, into which he could only enter b 
complete deviation from the more customary and intelligible 
modes of philosophic communication—through a series of dra- 
matic dialogues. Through these dialogues it had been, in especial, 
the ardent object of Siiidontindian’s Tibene for many years, to 
discover some essential unity, some common law, some single con- 
tinuity of thought, which, while it still left a particular dialogue 
to be separately regarded as a whole in itself, would in its due 
time connect it with the rest, and ultimately fit im all, to proper 
places and due relations, as but the component parts of one 
great structure. 

Discovering something at last which fell not far short of what 
he sought, he divided the dialogues into three classes. The first, 
which will be most perfectly represented by the ‘ Phzedrus,’ the 
‘ Protagoras,’ and the ‘ Parmenides,’ he held to be ELEMENTARY : 
because in them he had found developed the first utterances of 
that which was the basis of all that was to follow in the rest—of 
Logic, as the instrument of Philosophy; of Ideas, as its proper ob- 
ject ; and, consequently, of the possibility and the conditions of 
Knowledge.f And as he formed this first class by selection of the 
dialogues in which the theoretical and practical were kept com- 
pletely separate, he formed the last class by those im which the 
practical and speculative were most completely united : the ‘ Re- 
public,’ the ‘ Timeus,’ the ‘ Critias,’ and the ‘ Laws,’ which he 
named the CONSTRUCTIVE dialogues. This left the second class to 
be determined by what may be called a PROGRESSIVE connexion, 
though here the classification must be admitted to assume a much 
less decisive character, and even Schleiermacher allows a ‘ diffi- 
cult artificiality’ in this part of his arrangement. Generally, how- 
ever, it may be mall that the dialogues proposed for reservation 
to this class: the ‘ Theetetus,’ the ‘ Sophistes,’ the ‘ Politicus,’t and 
‘Gorgias,’ the ‘ Symposium,’ the ‘ Phzdo,’ and ‘ Philebus:’ by their 
prevailing treatment of the distinction between philosophical and 
‘Tennemans, 

t ——— in combination, his dialectic or dialogistic method. See 


} Ritter would connect with these the ‘ Parmenides, which, however, seems to 
stand more properly as the dialogue of transition between the first and second 
classes : because it combines the most perfect exposition of the dialectical method, 
with that which is the direct object of the three dialogues first named in the 
text : namely, the ideas of Science and of Being as its object, and of right conduct 
having its only foundation in right science. 
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common knowledge in united application to two proposed 
and real sciences (Ethics and Physics), do certainly = from 
Method to its Object, and treat, as it were progressively, of the 
applicability of the principles in the first class to development in 
the third, where their use finally appears in objective scientific 


exposition. 

“For as with the relation of classes, so with that of particular 
dialogues. In the first part, for example, the development of 
the dialogistic method is the predominant object: and, in reference 
to this, as ‘ Phxdrus’ stands manifestly the first, ‘ Parmenides’ 
as clearly stands the last: not only because ‘ Parmenides’ con- 
tains the most perfect exposition of that method, but because, in 
beginning to siidanagiieas on the relation of ideas to actual things, 
it forms the point of transition to the second part. In this, the 
subject generally predominant, as we have attempted to indicate, 
is the explanation of knowledge, and of the process of knowing in 
operation: with regard to which, the ‘ Theetetus,’ taking up this 
question by its first root, stands prominently the first; and, for 
the same reasons as in the other case, the ‘ Phedo’ and ‘ Philebus’ 
as obviously the last. By the ‘ Phedo,’ with its anticipatory sketch 
of natural philosophy; by the ‘ Philebus,’ with its discussion of the 
idea of the good ; as from an indirect to a direct method, we pass 
to the great constructive exposition of physics and ethics in the 
‘ Timeus’ and the ‘ Republic.’ And though not till we have 
arrived at these, do we behold in its more complete significance 
the Philosophy of Plato, or master his Idea of Science in any 
thing like its entire applicability to nature and to man,—yet 
are they so intimately founded on previous investigations; in their 
composite character so dependant on simple and thoroughly exa- 
mined principles; that to view even these final dialogues without 
intimate regard to the two previous classes, expecting still to 
reap and oe in the fruit of Plato’s thought, would be as wise 
as to withdraw from the foundation of some noble building the 
key-stones of the arches on which it rests, and expect to see the 
structure stand.* It has been this injustice from which the philo- 
sopher has most largely suffered, and from which Schleiermacher 
has most effectively relieved him.t 


* The useful study of Aristotle presupposes a mind already disciplined in high 
principles of science; while in Plato every step is carefully furnished for the patient 
and laborious pupil, if he is only careful to select his road aright. It is this ex- 
treme love of analysis in Plato, which makes it so important to have mastered 
thoroughly the relative positions of his dialogues. 

¢ Schleiermacher is unhappily very often so profoundly obscure himself while 
he thus lights up Plato, that the reader who is not a student need hardly be re- 
ferred to him: but the student laboriously disposed, and to whom German is a 
sealed book, will do well to make himself master of Mr. Dobson’s praiseworthy 


— of the Introductions of Schleiermacher, named at the head of this 
icle. 
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Cicero was a great admirer of Plato, and thought that if Jove 
spoke Greek, he must talk it as it was written by Plato. Yet he 
says of him:* ‘ Plato affirms nothing, but after producing many 
arguments, and examining a question on every side, leaves it un- 
determined.’ Here, even the accomplished Roman ted the 
building to stand upon air; forgetting utterly the needful connec- 
tions before set forth. It is an error of a different but not less dan- 
gerous kind, which, pushing to its extreme the necessity of some 

iding and connecting principle through the whole of the dia- 
a makes of them all but one idea, and that a somewhat narrow 
and sectarian one. Such we think the reasoning which would re- 
solve the whole philosophy of Plato into a scheme for the better edu- 
cation of the young men of Athens:f not, it is to be added, so recent 
a discovery as its last advocate supposed, but some time put forth by 
Eberhard. For surely, if but one idea is to be drawn from all the 
dialogues of Plato, and one purpose uniformly insisted on, it is much 
wiser to find it in what the elie of Sceiinaalen obviously 
suggests; in what such an influence as we have described that of 
Socrates to have been would naturally produce; and by which, 
even in the character of the mistake he commits, we can see Cicero 
himself to have been chiefly struck in going through the Platonic 
writings. 


This, then, may be shortly stated as the first great and settled 
METHOD OF INVESTIGATION on scientific principles, of which 
there is any written record. The soul of — part of the _— 


of Plato is everywhere prominent in the dialogues, as an of 
Dialectics. This is with him the science of all other sciences: the 
universal insight into the nature of all: the guide to each, the re- 
gulator of the tasks of each, and the means of judgment as to 
its special value: not only the preparatory discipline for investiga- 
tion of truth, but the scientific method of prosecuting truth: com- 
bining in itself the practice of science, with the knowledge of the 
utility of its aims: discerning the essence of things, the being, the 
true,the constant : determining the respective differencesand affinities 
of notions: ordering and disposing i things, discoursing of every 
thing, and answering every question: presiding over the correct ut- 
terance of thought in language, as well as over thought itself: and, 
having thus as its object Thought and Being, in so far as their 


* In the First Book of the Acad. Quest. 

+ See an Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato by the Rev. W. Sewell, late 
professor of moral philosophy in the University of Oxford. A writer of whom 
it is to be said, that however various and widely opposed the feelings likely to be 
suggested by his books, there can be but one opinion as to the plainness and 
power of his style—the extraordinary felicity and force of his illustration. 
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eternal and unchangeable nature could be ascertained, therefore 
the Highest Philosophy.* 

The first effort the student of Plato has to make, is thoroughly 
to comprehend the position of this great, general, and immutable 
science, in his philosophic scheme. hen he has mastered 
so much, and can apply it, with the later dialogues, to the 
two provinces (subordinate because of inferior certainty) of 
moral and natural science,t a solid and consistent notion of the 
whole fabric of Platonic Thought will present itself to his mind. 
For he will have ascertained its all-important distinctions between 
science in its limited, and in its absolute form; between the ideal of 
science, and science itself; between that which contemplates su- 
preme truth, and that which is within the sphere of human cog- 
nition; between the natural and the supernatural; between the 
properties of physical objects and the laws of real being: and 
again, between this absolute science, or Philosophy, so realized, 
which is humanity’s highest portion, and the Wisdom, still far 
beyond the grasp of man, which belongs exclusively to God.t 

And to the right judgment of all this, as the knowledge of the 
influence of Socrates upon Plato has been one of his most intelli- 
gent guides, so, when his task is complete, it will remain the most 
prominently and enduringly impressed upon him. It was the 
master teacher, he will still remember, who rejected all investiga- 


tions as untenable which began with mere physical assumptions, 
and who, thereby, first instructed his great disciple in the ne- 


* Metaphysics: as, in this particular view, it was afterwards called. 

+ Ethics and Physics, being susceptible of continual modification and change, 
could never, in his view, attaim to the precision and certainty of Dialectics, which 
treated of the unchangeable and everlasting. The science of Nature, being a 
science of what never actually, only inchoately, is, must, in his view, resemble 
the mutability of its object. The doctrine of Human Conduct and Morality, in 
like manner, must be susceptible, like themselves, of modification and change. 
The Dialectic alone, treating of the Eternal, partakes of the ¢ertainty and im- 
mutability whereof it treats. It is certain therefore, that the term, when implying 
his practical application of the Eleatic modes of inquiry -into Pure Being, was 
Plato’s expression for PutLosopny : to the perfect completion of which, a combi- 
nation of the two sciences of inferior certainty were yet required. At the same 
time, he frequently uses the word in its more limited sense, as coinciding with 
the ‘Logic’ of later philosophers. See ante, p. 487, where the term has been 
applied in that more limited sense, in treating of the elementary class of his dia- 
logues, as the mere instrument of the method of which, in its larger sense, it is 
the practical application and completion. 

t Everywhere it is necessary to keep these distinctions in mind, when the 
philosophy of Plato is in question. The absolute science, or Philosophy, referred 
to in the text, realized the Platonic idea of a science which not only reviews and 
overlooks all others, but also, in order to do so, understands them, and comprises 
them within itself : and from which the inference came, that right conduct was 
dependant, as Socrates had taught, on right knowledge. But beyond this there 
was a Wisdom not accessible to man. 
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cessity of commencing every inquiry with the idea of that which 
was to be its object, for establishment of its rational end and 
design. Hence it was that dialectics* became the great power 
which it is in the hands of Plato; the very basis of his philosophy, 
the instrument with which he embraces the regions of being and 
of thought, and discovers their various parts and mutual relations. 
Hence is it, also, that the influence of Plato himself has been 
most eminent and lasting in the character of a GUIDE: of one in 
whom the boundless material of rich reflection was more attain- 
able than the satisfaction of conclusive argument; whose aim was 
less to settle the convictions of man at any given point, than to 
suggest modes of reasoning, ever new and fertile, and lift the 
thoughts yet onward, more and more. It was the triumph of 
Aristotle, his successor and great rival in the intellectual empire, 
to hold the understanding stationary and fast bound, to the facts 
and quasi-certainties in the midst of which he placed it: it was the 
aim and the work of Plato, at each new mental struggle, to sustain 
and to impel the reason that had broken bonds. hen Cicero 
would have brought philosophy into Rome, it was Plato to 
whom he turned for heh and guidance. When Christianity de- 
sired to avail herself of all her strength, it was in intellectual ex- 
ercise with Plato that her fathers built up the system of the 
Church. When Julian would have reformed Heathenism, his hope 
was in Plato. When it became necessary to remodel Christianity, 
at the head of the philosophical movement which marked the re- 
vival of literature, and paved the way for the reformation, Plato 
was seen.f And so with every later struggle, whether with the 
Cudworths and Berkeleys against scepticism in our own country, or 
with the more modern stand of Germany against the spirit of the 
French academicians. It is quite immaterial to the question of 
this influence, in what form it was always exercised : whether it 
has not been the source of many errors as well as of much truth; 
and whether it had not even been, not seldom, the cause of the dis- 
ease it was called in to cure. The fact not to be lost sight of, is this: 
that even when engendering many kinds of mysticism and heresy, 
it was a living and actuating influence; that the power which 
struck these heresies into corrupt and stagnant continuance was not 


* Here named in its more limited sense. 

f One of the most powerful schools of Platonists (‘not neo-Platonists,’ as 
Mr. Whewell has justly observed, in his admirable History of the Inductive 
Sciences), was that formed in Italy at this period. It was headed by Picus of 
Mirandula in the middle, and by Marsilius Ficinus at the end, of the fifteenth 
century; and it embraced all the principal scholars and men of genius of the age; 
who seem to have been little conscious, amidst their elegant efforts to reconcile 
Platonism to the Popery of the day, of the great movement to which they 
were all the while contributing. jas 
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derived from him ; that he always reappeared with a pure and 
genial impulse when the life of thought again began to flow; and 
that, wherever History undertakes to record the struggles and tri- 
umphs of religious belief, itis her first duty to look back to Plato, 
to ascertain the power he has exercised and is still exercising in 
the world, and to understand the sources which gave it life and all 
this lasting continuance. 

The direct action of Socrates, in the suggestion of form and 
method, has been shown: the action of the earlier thinkers, in sup- 

lying him with matter on which to exert this method, was scarcely 
ess direct. We have seen Cicero describe his dialogues as the 
dialectic art of Socrates combined with the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras. And from the latter extraordinary man he no doubt de- 
rived some of his most important views of ethics and of physics. 
The habitual application of both those departments of thought to 
his consideration of nature, was for example eminently Pytha- 
gorean; and from the conception of the mundane relations as cer- 
tain harmonical laws capable of being universally determined, 
which he also learned in that school, had plainly been derived 
the ruling principle of his whole ethical theory—that the propor- 
tional and self-balanced is alone good, and that evil consists 
simply in deficiency or excess. But none of the labours of 
his predecessors were overlooked by Plato. He had them all con- 
stantly within view ; and, by the mere power of the Socratic 
method in his hands, made each in its turn tributary to the evolve- 
ment of novel and striking truths. The mechanical view of nature, 
the dynamical physiology, alike bore fruit in his system;* and 
from the speculations of Heraclitus, as he took them in contrast 
with that Eleatic Theory to which there was so strong a bias in 
the whole character of his mind, we see the origin and the birth 
of the theory of IDEAS. 

This great theory lies at the root of the Dialectics of Plato; and 
in any attempt to ascertain the course and objects of his thought, 
is the first matter that arrests attention. Indeed, when we have 
thoroughly mastered it, we have in some sort the key to all. 

It is not difficult to conceive in what way such a mind as that of 
Plato would be directly affected, when, penetrated with the 
Socratic view of science, he applied himself to its investigation, 





* The dynamical view, in connexion with the reasonings of Heraclitus, suggested 
his theory of the universe as a perfectly living or ensouled being—subject to per- 
petual change and generation, but yet, in its exquisite order and just proportion, 
the only adequate representative of the rational ideas. On the other hand, the 
mechanical philosophers obviously give him his view of body in general as a mere 
lifeless mass, deriving motion from causes extrinsic to itself, and in all things 
merely ministering to, as it is in all vigorously contrasted with, the self-moving 
and immortal soul. 
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with the results of the old philosophies before him. On the one 
hand, there was the opinion of Heraclitus that all things were in a 
perpetual state of flux; that they were ever waxing and waning; 
that they were constantly changing their substance; and_ that 
nothing could be predicated of any thing as fixed: beside which 
stood the practical and most mischievous inference of the Sophists, 
that Man must therefore be the measure of all things. On the 
other hand, there was the Eleatic doctrine of immutable being: 
that there was no multiplicity; that there was no becoming,* 
no change, no generation, augmentation, or decay; but that 
All was One, eternal, and at rest. Now, to the first, while he did 
not deny the reality of sensation, he had at once to oppose the doc- 
trine he had derived from Socrates: that general definition (that 
idea of the One embracing Multiplicity), on which his whole notion 
of science stood, and which was in itself its own ground and 
authority.t So, to the second, while of the reality of the perma- 
nent being he was fully convinced, he of course could not recon- 
cile what he believed to be real in the mutable appearances and 
phenomena of nature. What, then, remained for p to ? 

What, but to find a ground that should be unconditional and 
absolute, for all that exists conditionally, whereon to build some 
settled system of investigation? What, but to lift his mind to 
such an elevation above the actual as to endeavour to grasp that 
suprasensual essence, which must itself have been at once the ideal 
of the reason and the cause of the material world, the pre-es- 
tablisher of the harmony in and between both, and that which 
alone might reconcile the laws of matter to the ideas of pure 
intellect. This, accordingly, was the object to which he addressed. 
himself. And from the result, from the realization of his aim 
in this respect, dates the principle of identity between philosophy 
and religion which governed Europe for many centuries. 

Tracing this IbzaL THEORY through its course in the actual 
dialogues, it is very striking to contrast its splendid influence, 
and the magnificence of its range, with the narrow and unin- 
viting currents of thought through which it works its way into 
existence. It is while the field of dialectical discussion is cleared 
and opened for the right settlement of these opposing questions 
as to Being and Becoming, that it begins to show itself. With 
that view we have been carried back into a discussion as to the 


* A word of constant use by Plato—to express mere genesis (yiyverOa) 
as opposed to being (¢ivai—ovcia). 

Tt The reader will keep in mind the method of Socrates in all his investigations: 
the opening of all of them by settling the nature of the object of dispute—in 


_ involving, by statement of the essence of the thing, some definition of its 
ea, 
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nature of language; we are made to feel that by false views of 
science all thought and language are involved in endless con- 
fusion; and it is pointed out to us in what way language, rightly 
used, will make of necessity a distinction between certain forms or 
notions and yet combine them together. Weare taken into all the 
intricacies of Greek syntax: and from such steps as that of themanner 
in which, in propositions, anoun is necessarily jomed with averb, we 
are shown how it is that becoming and being are in like manner 
inseparably united. These are laws of language as of thought, 
which may not be annulled. Thus the verb is the action, the 
noun is the active object; and as, in the unavoidable union of 
these two in the shortest sentence, it is set forth of some entity 
that it either is becoming, or has, or will become, something; so 
is it impossible, without setting aside all the laws of language, to 
separate the action from the agent, the predicate from the subject, 
becoming from being. From these arguments we are brought to 
the important question of definitions, immediately arising out of 
them. The mere Name of a subject, it is shown, predicates Being 
of it: and it is marked as the first step in classification, and in 
itself giving a certainty and fixity to things which is directly 
opposed to generation and becoming,—this mere act of naming 
the subject, or of affixing to it its general name, the name of its 
genus. Next we are instructed in another argument, which 
arises from the foregoing, to prove the utter absurdity of those 
who would not allow that different names could be employed 
for one and the same thing: on the ground that the one is 
ever one, as the manifold is also invariably the manifold. Thus, in 
the: same connecting process of argument, thinking is exhibited 
to be a talking of the soul with itself; and as all speech is a 
combination of one word with one or many others, every word 
having its meaning, thinking must of course be a similar com- 
bination of one thought with another. And by this time we 
have arrived at the necessity for the great art or science of 
discourse, dialectics, which shall regulate these combinations of 
thought; which shall preside over the faculty that investigates 
the properties of all sensations; and which must manifestly it- 
self depend upon Definition. Then there follows immediately 
upon this, that all-important process which Definition implies: 
the finding of some general term which shall include a multiplicity 
of objects; together with the secondary but necessary process of 
explanation, as to wherein the term to be defined differs from others 
which belong to the same genus with it. And having proceeded 
thus far, the greatest question of Dialectics comes within view, and 
with it the Ideal Theory of Plato dawns clearly upon us. 

What are these General Terms which are the object of the mind 
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in the process of thought ? Objects of sense they cannot be, for 
those are in a constant state of transition. ‘ If,’ to adopt Aristotle’s 
words* in describing the origin of the Platonic ideas, ‘ there is to 
be any knowledge and science, it must be concerning some per- 
manent natures, efferent from the sensible natures of objects ; for 
there can be no permanent science respecting that which is perpe- 
tually changing.’ Where, then, were these permanent natures to 
be found ? ‘The question took Plato back to the proof he had just 
established: that, independently of the senses, the soul possesses a 
faculty of its own by which it investigates the common and the 
general: and suggested the answer, that by means of reflexion, and 
through the understanding or rational contemplation, would it alone 
be possible to become cognizant of such natures. As opposed to the 
transitory knowledge which sensation conveys, this which the intel- 
lect apprehends would be constant and res ; unproduced, 
imperishable, and ever identical with itself ; a pure and absoluteen- 
tity; such as the soul, if it could purify and free itself from the agi- 
tations and hindrances of body, would plainly and palpably behold. 
There, then, were the General Terms he had before vainly sought, 
and which, as belonging to Being in contrast from Becoming, could 
be made the objects of science and certain knowledge. There were 
those forms, those Ideas, of the universal which would in them- 
selves include every type of the transitory; there was in each 
the subject, One, and with it the predicates that might be as- 
serted of it, Many; and in these, at last, should he reconcile 
what he believed to be true in the theory of sensible and ever 
changing things, with what he felt and knew to be true in that 
of an eternal and immutable nature. 

Having mastered this elevation above the doubts and uncer- 
tainties that before arrested his progress, Plato beheld the 
Grander Idea to which all science, so considered, must have re- 
ference : and the mission of Philosophy upon earth, as well as 
the means for discharging it, stood plainly revealed before him. 
If the fleeting sensible were really true, it was to him, then, 
true only through the eternal essence of which it was the 
partaker : wherefore, with that divine art of dialectics, he 
would proceed to strip off those tissues of the temporal and 
mutablet in which all certainty and immutability clothe and 
cover themselves here, and re-dresst the errors and imperfect 


* Metaph. 1. 6, xiii. 4. 

+ So Schleiermacher, speaking of the proof in the Gorgias: ‘Therefore, the 
highest and most general problem of philosophy is exclusively this—to apprehend 
and fix the essential in that fleeting chaos.’ 

t Sartor Resartus is the quaint but expressive phrase, under which a great ori- 
ginal thinker of modern days sets forth the ends and objects of philosophy. 
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thoughts of man, in the recollection, and, as it were, renewed 
presence, of the Great Source of all existence, wherewith he, as 
with every other transitory substance, had been connected in his 
origin. Man is the measure of all things; was the end of the 
philosophy of Protagoras. Gop is the measure of all things; 
was the beginning and the end of the philosophy of Plato. 

The means of judgment as to what share denne may have 
had in this method and result, have, in a preceding article, been 
placed before the reader.* Aristotle, after describing the inven- 
tion of inductive reasonings and universal definitions, quoted in 
the article referred to, adds this remark: ‘ Socrates, however, did 
not make universals or definitions separable from the objects; but 
the Platonists separated them, and these essences they termed 
ideas.’ To which may be added, since it is important to under- 
stand how far these ideas were objectively (that is, as things existing 
in themselves) carried by Plato, the view of another ancient writer. 
‘ Some existences are sensible, some intelligible; and according to 
Plato, they who wish to understand the principles of things, must 
first separate the ideas from the things; such as the ideas of Simi- 
larity, Unity, Number, Magnitude, Position, Motion: secondly, 
he must assume an absolute Fair, Good, Just, and the like: thirdly, 
he must consider the ideas of relation, as Knowledge, Power: re- 
collecting that the things which we perceive, have this or that ap- 
pellation applied to them, because they partake of this or that 
idea; those things being just, which participate in the idea of the 
Just; those being beautiful which contain the idea of the Beautiful.’t 
Much further than this however, which would have implied 
little more than the General Terms for which they were first in- 
vented, it is very certain that Plato carried his system of Ideas. 
The very word, signifying, it is not unimportant to keep in mind, 
not the ideas of our modern language,} but Forms, was likely to 
have suggested to such an imagination the character and pro- 


* Quoted at p. 357 of F. Q. R., No. 60. 

+ Derived apparently from a speech in the ‘ Parmenides :’ in which the philo- 
sopher after whom the dialogue is named, is made to say to Socrates, ‘It appears 
to you, as you say, that there are certain kinds, or ideas, of which things partake, 
and receive applications according to that of which they partake: thus those 
things which partake of Likeness are called like ; those things which partake of 
Greatness are called great; those things which partake of Beauty and Justice 
are called beautiful and just.” In the ‘ Phzedo’ a similar opinion is summed up in 
something like the same words: ‘ that each idea has an existence, and that other 
— partake of these ideas, and are called according to the idea of which they 
partake.’ 

t Excepting in philosophy, of course. The use of the word idea in modern 
metaphysics, is derived from the i8éa and ¢f8os of Plato. When Locke would 


express the notion of what is common to an entire class, he uses the term ab- 
stract idea. 
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perties we shall shortly find them to assume. Aristotle, in a pas- 
sage of a preceding book of his ‘ Metaphysics’* to that which has 
just been oe would no doubt corroborate the more limited 
view. ‘ en Socrates, treating of moral subjects, arrived at 
universal truths, and turned his thoughts to definitions, Plato 
adopted similar doctrines, and construed them in this way—that 
these truths and definitions must be applicable to something else, 
and not to sensible things: for it was impossible, he conceived, 
that there should be a common definition of any sensible object, 
since such were always in a state of change. e things, then, 
which were the subjects of universal truths, he called Ideas; and 
held that objects of sense had their names according to them and 
after them; so that things participated in that idea which had the 
same name as was applied to them.’ 

But in this and similar passages, there is little reason to doubt 
that Aristotle either did not or would nott understand the sense in 
which Plato regarded the notion of Being, in which these Ideas 
had their origin, and therefore refused to consider them as other 
than mere metaphysical definitions. With the Stagyrite himself, 
Being never meant more than that highest abstraction to which a 
severe logical examination of our mental conceptions may avail to 
lift us; just as his metaphysics are but a strict logical analysis of 
the primary highest sada of subjective thought. But with Plato, 
Being was the opposite to Becoming, certainty as opposed to change, 
the absolute and eternal in contrast with the conditional and 
created, essential and independent Truth; and therefore his meta- 
physics, as the study of a Being thus external to man, cannot 
rightly be considered as other than objective; and these Ideas will 
be found, as we proceed, to have the properties of laws established 
by that Being to control subjective thought,—themselves altogether 
unmodified by sensation, but with the power of modifying it, both 
in the spiritual and material world. And hence, it is needless to 
suggest to the reader, the extraordinary influence it was certain to 
exert, whenever it should be applied to any settled scheme of 
religious belief. 

But this is in a certain degree anticipating: though even in the 
mere abstract dialectical use of the term Ideas, and before they 


* The First: 6th Section. 

+ There is a striking passage in the Nicomachean Ethics, one of the latest 
works of Aristotle, which may perhaps be taken as a half-touching twinge of 
conscience in the ‘Stout Stagyrite,’ when, towards the close of his illustrious 
life, he thought of the frequent disrespect with which he had referred to his old 
master’s labours. In the passage (sixth sec. of first book), he remarks that ‘it 
is painful for him to refute the doctrine of ideas, as it had been introduced by 
persons who were his friends ; nevertheless, that it is his duty to disregard such 
private feelings ; for both philosophers and truth being dear to him, it is right to 
give the preference to truth.’ 
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enter into physical or ethical application, it seems necessary for 
the reader to — that mere general properties of objects, or ge- 
neral notions of genus and species, far less exclusive reservation to 
ideal conceptions of the good or beautiful or just, will certainly 
not satisfy the purpose and intention of Plato. It is correctly said 
by Ritter : ‘We must dismiss all narrow views of the Platonic 
Idee, and understand by them whatever exhibits an eternal truth; 
a persistent something which forms the basis of the mutability of 
the sensible.’ This is an all-embracing definition ; and the realization 
of Plato's idea of science, if he is allowed to have thought it pos- 
sible, will admit of no other.* According to that, there could not 
assuredly be any thing which does not ee in Ideas, or 
may not be comprehended in an Idea, For, as the same writer in 
another place remarks, ‘ if Plato maintained that there must ne- 
cessarily be ideas to exhibit the unalterable and eternal truth of 
the objects of every science, in order that the science itself should 
be possible, he was constrained to find ideas wherever there is a 
true essence, and scientific investigation is possible.’ But to this 
there was with him no limit. Nothing in his opinion need be 
excluded from the sphere of right knowledge. To every one 
scientific inquiry might attach itself; in every thing some trut 
might be-found; even in individuals, even in the qualities and 
roperties of things, in all that comes into beg. Such was his 
eeling of the one universal science. In the dialogue which bears 
the name of Parmenides, that philosopher is made to reprove So- 
crates, then supposed to be a youth entering on the study of phi- 
losophy, for showing a disinclination to recognise as possible the 
reality of the Ideas of man, fire, water, nay, even of hair and of 
clay, and other equally mean and paltry objects: since it is unbe- 
coming a true philosopher to defer to vulgar opinion, and to con- 
sider any object as wholly despicable. Youth and inexperience will 
do this, he says; and will find themselves under some supposed 
necessity of withdrawing from the consideration of base oa com- 
mon objects, in order to rise to higher and nobler considerations; 
whereas the true philosopher, disregarding all human opinions as 
to great and little, despises nothing.t ‘O Socrates!’ adds Par- 


* Ina distinct passage of the ‘ Republic’, the province of the Ideas is thus largely 
determined : ‘ An idea may be attributed to whatever, as a plurality, may be in- 
dicated by the same name ;’ a definition embracing not only species and genera, 
‘which in the individual appear as the mainfold,’ but also such individuals as, 
expressed by one common name, exhibit themselves in many phenomena. 

¢ This fine thought is, of course, a necessary result of the Platonic theory of 
knowledge: that you cannot separate the science of divine from that of human 
things. Thus, while in the ‘ Laws’ he says, that human things can never be rightly 
understood without a previous meditation upon the divine; in the ‘ Phedrus’ and 
* Republic’ he lays it down, that the divine can only be known by our rising to the 
contemplation of them from a human point of view. Such thoughts, even when 
not directly expressed, pervade his whole system. 
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menides, ‘ philosophy has not yet claimed you for her own, as, 
in my judgment, she will claim you, and you will not dishonour 
her. As yet, like a young man as you are, you look to the 
opinions of men.’ 

These Ideas, then, thus comprehending all things, or in which all 
things some way participated, were the ground of objective truth 
from which Plato contemplated the Deity. This latter process 
brings us more immediately to that class of dialogues which may 
be called transitional or progressive: occupying a middle place be- 
tween the elementary ol constructive parts of the Platonic system : 
treating less of the method than of the object of philosophy; not 
yet absolutely setting forth the two real sciences, but by prepara- 
tory and progressive steps fixing and defining them; and thus, by 
setting in operation, as it were, the Process of Knowing, aiming at a 
more complete apprehension and exact decision of what Knowledge 
was to embrace. While we sit still, we are never the wiser, is an 
appropriate remark of the ‘ Theztetus,’ itself the noblest dialogue 
in this class; but going into the river, and moving up and down, 
——— we discover its depths and its shallows. 

e Ideas thus in operation, the Deity revealed Himself 
to Plato. For, pursuing the method of argument in which they 
originated, that the true and the real are exhibited in general 
notions as elements of science; and that these are so related to 
each other, that every higher notion embraces and combines under 
it several lower ;* he arrived at the conclusion that the elements of 
truth cannot be so separated from each other as not to be, never- 
theless, held together be some higher bond:} immediately giving 
rise to the question, whether, if the lower ideas are held together 
by the higher, there is not ultimately a SUPREME IDEA, which 
comprises all the subordinate, and in itself exhibits the sum and 
harmony of all. It is almost needless to add, that he could only 
answer this in the affirmative; and that in this Supreme Idea he 
placed the last limit to all knowledge. This was the ultimatum in 
the realm of ideas: in itself sufficient, and implying nothing 


* Without this unity and coherence of ideas, there could not of course be 
that unity and coherence of science, which, acting on the instruction of Socrates, 
Plato everywhere insists upon. There is a noble passage in the ‘ Meno,’ where he 
says, so intimately is all nature related, that any one starting from a single idea, 
if he be but a bold and unwearied inquirer, may, in the end, discover 

¢ Ritter quotes a passage from the ‘ Republic,’ to which he gives a different, and 
it seems to us a more correct, sense than that which is suggested by Schleier- 
macher. It is in the sixth book, 511 B, where dialectic is said ‘to make use of 
the assumed notions, not as first principles, but actually as mere assumptions, or 
so many grades and progressions, in order to arrive at the unassumed...the prin- 
ciple of all things...but which, when it has once seized upon it, returns to insist 
upon the tenableness of that which is dependant thereon ; and in this manner it 
only employs ideas in order to proceed from one idea to another.’ 
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beyond. This was the Goop: that which exhausted all true entity, 
and gave back its image in sensible forms: that which was desired 
by all, and was itself in want of nothing: embracing whatever 
subsisted without difference in time or space; all truth and science; 
all substances and all reason. This was Gop: Himself neither 
reason nor essence, but superior to both, and uniting both within 
Himself. Such are almost the very expressions of Plato. 

In this view, it is obvious, the existence of God, being as ne- 
cessary as science itself, could require no formal proof. Where 
(as in the ‘ Laws’) he is asked to prove it, he observes that ‘such a 
demonstration would be unnecessary, except for certain prejudices 
which are extensively diffused among mankind,’ and continues the 
subject with evident reluctance: never indeed distinctly enterin 
on such a proof, but contenting himself with refuting the false opi- 
nions that would directly contradict so fundamental a notion of 
philosophy.* Of these, the most false was that which could so far 
confound the secondary causes, or means, with the true first cause, 
as to substitute the material for the spiritual. For the philosopher 
above all men to do this—himself trusting solely to the reason, and 
yet seeking to derive this sensible world from other operation than 
that of a divine and intellectual cause—he held to be most un- 
worthy.t All in the world, he says in the ‘ Laws,’ ‘is for the sake 
of the rest, and the places of the single parts are so ordered as to 
subserve to the preservation and excellence of the whole.’ The 
cause of this could not be material, because the material cannot, 
unless when impelled by some other body, set any other in motion. 
Arguing the soul’s immortality in the ‘ Phdrus’ he had said, 
‘ that which is set in motion by something else may cease to move, 
and may therefore cease to live ; but that which is self-moving, as 
it never quits itself, never ceases moving; but is the source and 
beginning of motion to all other things which are moved.’ The 
spiritual, then, must be the moving principle of this universe: 
and no irrational spirit could have created it in conformity with 
ideas of order and beauty, and in this constant agreement with an 
unalterable type: but would have confused all things, reduced all 
to disorder, and brought about continual destruction and decay. 
Look, says Plato in the ‘ Laws,’ at the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars; look at the earth, with all its seasons and its beauties; you 
behold in them not only a type of the divine ideas, but a type and 
resemblance of the Supreme Idea. It is in these forms He con- 





* «Plato asserted that scientific atheism rested on a perversity of sentiment, 
which was little likely to be removed by reasoning.’—RrrrTer. 

+ There is a splendid passage in the ‘ Laws,’ where he says that man, by his 
very affinity with the gods, is secretly and insensibly led to believe in their 
existence, and to honour them. 
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ceals himself: embracing the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of all things. These are His work: the living symbols of a power 
beyond you, but yet themselves a school wherein patient and 
zealous study shall lead you up to Him. 

Thus Plato may be said to have mapped out the means and the 
end of knowledge; the guide and the object to philosophical in- 
vestigation. In this particular class of dialogues, it but remains 
to be seen how he would propose that man should so far enlarge 
and cultivate his science, as, by attaining what pure and certain 
knowledge may be possible of the Multiplicity of ideas, to be 
enabled to master whatever lies within his am of the Unity of 
truth and science which subsists in the Good. 

The ‘ Gorgias’ and the ‘ Theetetus,’ two of his most masterl 
productions, are devoted as it were to the education of man, wi 
this object: that is, to the settlement of just and defined princi- 
ples in respect to it. Of these great dialogues, the ‘ Gorgias’ is 
practical, and the ‘ Theetetus’ theoretical: the latter conducting us, 
indeed, to the verge of many sacred mysteries. How intimatel 
this theory and practice were connected; how exactly grounded, 
that is, on the same modes of thought, the search for the Good in 

leasure, and that for Pure Knowledge in the sensuous perception; 
ie been exhibited in our account of the Sophists.* It had followed 
as a consequence, that they who asserted the only foundation of 
knowledge to be sensation, should maintain the only foundation of 
virtue to be the desire of pleasure. Both falseh refuted, with 
the noblest eloquence “a the most exquisite art, the student 
passes to other dialogues, not less beautiful, the ‘ Phzdo’ and 
‘ Philebus:’ and finds himself on the very threshold of those great 
practical structures of Plato’s philosophy, which he will yet enter 
to little purpose, if he has not disciplined himself by all this 

revious Investigation, to be ready to conform his will to objective 
lon of action, which shall be to him the measure of virtue ; and 
his reason to objective forms of belief, which shall be to him all- 
powerful truths, real, absolute, existing. 

But at this point we rest for the present: in the hope that on 
a future occasion the reader will not be unwilling to enter with 
us. 


* See the speech of Callicles in the ‘ Protagoras’-—described in our first paper on 
this all-important subject—illustrative of the general practical bearing of the 
Sophistical principles. 
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Art. X.—1. Chefs-d’ uvres du Thédtre Espaiiol: Lope de Vega 
et Calderon. Traduction nouvelle, avec une Introduction et des 
Notes. (Masterpieces of the Spanish Theatre: a French 
Translation.) Par M. Damas-Hinarp. Paris. 1841-2. 

2. Tesoro del Teatro Espaiiol, desde su Origen hasta nuestras dias. 
(Gems of the Spanish Drama from its Origin to the Present 
Day.) Por Don EvGEento DE OcHoa. Paris. 1838-40. 

3. Teatro Escogido de LOPE DE VEGA. Madrid. 1838. Teatro 
Esscogido de CALDERON DE LA Barca. Madrid. 1839. (Select 
Theatres of Lope de Vega and Calderon.) 

4. Calderon's Schauspiele, ibersetzt von J. D. Gries. (Cal- 
deron’s Dramas: a German Translation.) Berlin. 1840. 


Tue Spanish Drama has had the honour of supplying all Europe 
with plots, incidents, and situations. It grew up im the sixteenth 
century with unparalleled fertility; and in Lope de Vega, Mon- 
talvan, Moreto, Calderon, and others, furnished the stage with 
almost every species of dramatic collision, incident, and intrigue. 
After such luxuriance there was little need of more: accordingly 
succeeding dramatists were for the most part content to translate, 
adapt, and improve : covering these dehetone with the flesh and 
blood of their own creating. It is not enough to say that the 
two Corneilles, Scarron, Quinault, Moliére, and Le Sage, trans- 
lated and adapted the works of Spanish writers; it is not enough 
to say that our writers pillaged dooms without scruple. To ex- 

ress the obligation truly, we must say that the European Drama 
1s saturated with Spanish influence. Take from Moliére, Qui- 
nault, Le Sage, Goldoni, Nota, Giraud, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Dryden, Congreve, Wycherly, Shadwell, all that they have 
directly or indirectly borrowed from Spain, and you beggar them 
in respect to situation and incident. Schlegel well remarks, that 
what has been borrowed from celebrated Spanish poets may 
easily be pointed out; but that writers of the second and 
third rank have been equally laid under contribution. Ingenious 
boldness joined to easy clearness of intrigue, is so exclusively pe- 
culiar to the Spaniards, that he considered himself justified in 
suspecting every work, in which these qualities were apparent, to 
have a Spanish origin. 

It must not be supposed that these imitations have always been 
direct, and imply an acquaintance with the original source: on 
the contrary, the novelists have been the great filters through 
which these imitations have been strained. These novelists 
either drew from the original source, or imitated those who had 
done so. The extent of this practice may be appreciated by an 
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examination of the novels of Le Sage. It is evident on the very 
face of the ‘ Diable Boiteux,’ that it is of Spanish origin. The at- 
tempt, however, to prove it to be a translation or imitation of 
some one Spanish work, has been utterly unsuccessful. The very 
attempt was absurd. The Spaniards, jealous of originality, or 
the French, envious of it, should have gone otherwise to work. 
They should have assumed it to be an appropriation and imita- 
tion of various stories and incidents to be found in the Spanish 
plays and novels, and should have sought out these various 
sources: this might have led toa conclusive result. In ‘ Gil 
Blas’ the appropriation and imitation is equally obvious; and, 
among others, the story of Aurora de Gusman is the play of Mo- 
reto, called ‘ Todo es enredos Amor,’ thrown into narrative. 

It is no disparagement to the immortal ‘ Gil Blas’ that its inci- 
dents are the invention of others; no more than it is to Shakspeare 
that he did not invent his own plots. We mention the circum- 
stance to bear out our assertion respecting Spanish influence; not 
to detract from a work which has been called the only truly gay 
book in the French language. The Spaniards had a genius for 
the invention of plots, and the rival nations liberally availed 
themselves of the produce. The Spanish language was then 
almost as universally studied as the French is at present; and our 
old dramatists are as ostentatious of their ignorance of it, as the 
modern novelists of their equal ignorance of French. A scrap of 
Spanish was now and then introduced to give a scholarly and 
accomplished air to the piece; and even Shakspeare could not 
resist the temptation of thus astonishing ‘ the groundlings.’ 

Any one desirous of throwing light on the old English drama 
should read extensively the less known works of the Spaniards: 
they would furnish him with such a crop of ‘ foot-notes,’ as 
would drive editors to despair. Whole scenes of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, hitherto admired as original, will be found with slight 
alterations in Calderon, Cervantes, and Moreto. To select one 
instance (a favourable one for our poets) in Calderon’s ‘ Mejor 
esta que Estava:’ Don Carlos rushes in with his sword drawn, as 
if escaping from pursuit, and begs Flora to afford him conceal- 
ment, and save his life. She consents, and conceals him. His 
pursuers enter, and on Flora’s asking them the reason of their 
visit, they tell her they have followed into the house a cavalier 
who has just killed her cousin. This is a good situation; and 
suspense is excited as to what Flora will do. She resolves not ° 
to betray the cavalier she promised to succour; and tells them he 
sprang from the window into the garden, and so escaped. 
Beaumont and Fletcher have taken the situation, and rendered 
it one of the finest in the drama. With Calderon it is little more 
than an imbroglio; with Beaumont and Fletcher it is tragedy. 
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The scene occurs in ‘ The Custom of the Country.’ It is Donna 
Guiomar’s bedchamber. Anxious about her son, who is absent, 
she sends domestics forth to look for him. She kneels in prayer. 
Rutilio rushes in as from pursuit. He implores protection, telling 
her he has killed a man in a brawl, and that the officers are after 
him. She conceals him behind her bed-hangings, and promises 
rotection. And now the officers and servants enter with the 
body of her son upon a bier! 
ist Serv. Your only son, 
My Lord Duarte ’s slain. 
1st Officer. His murderer, 
Pursued by us, was by a boy discovered 
Entering your house, and that induced us 
To press into it for his apprehension. 
Guiomar. Oh! 
1st Serv. Sure her heart is broke! 

The alteration of a cousin into a mother renders this scene 
terrible. The noble woman keeps her word, and dismisses the 
officers. When alone with the corpse of her son, she calls the 
murderer forth, and bids him depart in peace. 

Come fearless forth! but let thy face be cover'd, 
That I hereafter be not forced to know thee! 

Considering the immense influence exercised over the European 
stage by the Spanish dramatists, it is a matter of some surprise 
that no selection and translation of chefs d’auvres,* no accurate 
and satisfactory account of these dramatists, exist in our language. 
The German critics have eulogized them with fervour; the French 
have scarcely been less ardent; many English writers have ex- 
hibited a satisfactory knowledge, and strong admiration; and yet 
the Spanish drama remains a mystery to all not aequainted with 
its language. German readers will find an inimitable version of 
some of Calderon’s best plays in the translation by Gries: but 
the English reader is without aid. It may therefore afford our 
readers some amusement and instruction, iP we succeed in bring- 
ing the characteristics of this drama distinctly before their eyes; 
that they may know what is to be found there, and from what 
point of view it must be contemplated. 

Schlegel has pronounced the Spanish drama to be the same in 
kind as the English ; and numerous critics have echoed the asser- 
tion. Yet it requires little acuteness to perceive that the resem- 
blance is purely formal, and indeed trivial. The two Dramas are 
opposed in spirit, tendency, and construction ; they unite only 
on the common ground of difference from the antique, in disre- 


* A few plays have been translated and analyzed in the Magazines, but at rare 
intervals and in insufficient quantity. An analysis of the ‘Goblin Lady,’ with 
spirited extracts, appeared in ‘ Blackwood’ two years ago. Mr. John Oxenford 
also gave an admirable version of ‘ Life is a Dream’ in the ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ 
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garding the unities, and in mingling the comic with the tragic. 
n these latter points there is certainly resemblance ; but who 
does not see that such resemblances are trivial, and form no real 
ground of classification? And who is not aware that the Greeks 
themselves constantly violated the unities, and that /Eschylus and 
Euripides mingled with their tragedies, not simply the comic, but 
the almost farcical ? The nature of the Spanish drama is, as we 
shall prove, widely opposed to that of the English; and the 
student must not only endeavour to divest himself of all remem- 
brance of the Elizabethan dramatists, while judging the Spaniards, 
but must also get rid of the rubbish which moderns have accu- 
mulated respecting Romantic Art. 

The fundamental characteristic of the Spanish drama, and that 
which at once divides it from the English, is its objectivity.* 
This is the characteristic of all southern nations, and consequentl 
of southern art ; but we confine ourselves here to the Soanish 
viewed in reference to the English. Calderon and Shakspeare 
stand as the opposite poles of intellectual action; the condone 
of the Spaniard being to transform all thoughts into sensations, 
that of the Englishman to transform all sensations into thoughts. 
The one making thoughts little more than the symbols of external 
things ; the other making universal nature but symbols of his 
thoughts. The tendency of Spanish poetry in its excess is towards 
inane materialism ; that of English poetry in its excess is towards 
idiosyncracy. But in the great poets of each nation we see some- 
thing apparently contradicting this distinction of national tend- 
encies. Compared with most English poets, Shakspeare is, we 
should say, eminently objective. Compared with his brethren, 
Calderon is subjective. But compared with each other, we see 
in Calderon the dominant tendency of his nation towards ob- 
jectivity, and in Shakspeare the dominant tendency towards 
subjectivity. Shakspeare and Githe are said to be objective 
poets, and justly: but this is solely because they were great 
enough to avoid falling into mere subjective representations, @. e. 
idiosyncracies, which is the constant error of the northern poet, 
and which, being the excess of the national tendency, it is the 
more difficult to avoid. It is correct, therefore, to say that Shak- 
speare and Géthe were objective poets ; but if the spirit of their 
poetry be compared with. the spirit of southern poetry, its sub- 
jective nature will at once appear. Objectivity being the domi- 
nant tendency of the Spanish mind, we shall proceed to trace its 
influence on the drama. 


* The words ‘ objective’ and ‘subjective’ have recently been revived in Eng- 
land; and although averse to neologisms, and especially averse to these particular 
instances, yet for want of better we are compelled, as in the preceding article on 
Plato, to use them. They point to a most important distinction, which can be 
conveyed by no other single words, 
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Instead of the dramatic evolution of character and passion, 
which is always the aim, at least, of an English poet, the Spaniard 
never attempts more than the evolution of plot. ‘The events are 
not chosen to elicit the separate phases of the minds of the actors, 
but to carry on the intrigue of a complicated story. The passions 
called forth are those which have direct reference to the incident 
about to occur, or just occurred. Rage, jealousy, love, and hate 
are there; but with them no recurrence to early days ; no slight 
touches which reveal preceding conditions of the mind and the 
affections ; no involuntary demonstrations of qualities studiously 
guarded from the public gaze. These men ‘ wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves’—at least as much heart as they are supposed 
to possess. Their feelings are definite, distinct. We detect no 
half-feelings, no mixed motives, no interpenetration of the in- 
terests and prejudices, no gusts of passion sighing into tender 
recollections and then roused again to fury, as Shakspeare so 
wonderfully depicts. The man, in short, is not before you, but 
the passion: the passion is there, but not the passionate man. 
Nowhere throughout the Spanish drama can you find a character; 
everywhere personifications. There are certain stereotyped forms 
which serve for every play; they are differently called, but not 
differently made. If you remember any person in these dramas, 
it is by what he did, and not what he felt ; because the difference 
is only in the actions, not in individualities. 

This is not the way with Shakspeare. He has drawn accom- 
Corew heartless, intellectual villains in Iago, Edmund, and 

ichard III. ; he has drawn jealous, impetuous, passionate hus- 
bands in Leontes, Posthumus, and Othello; he has drawn 
wronged, —_ loving wives in Hermione, Imogen, and Des- 
demona. Yet so various, so distinct are all these individualities, 
in the midst of their generic resemblances, that the general simi- 
larity is rarely detected, and the characters never for an instant 
confounded. So with his endless fools. Folly of all shades and 
antics, shapes itself into distinctive realities. Who ever mis- 
took the braggart Paroles for the braggart Pistol ? the conceited 
Bottom for the puffed up Malvolio? the acquiescent Snug for 
the acquiescent Verges? the dotard Dogberry for the dotard 
Polonius ?—And who could ever distinguish one gracioso of the 
Spaniards from another? who remembers even their names ? 

The reader sees at once how necessary it is to bear in mind the 
distinctive tendencies of the two nations when he compares the 
plays of Calderon with those of Shakspeare. The aim of each 
was different. The audience was different. The English poet 
always sets before him the task of illustrating character and 
passion. His story is the means whereby this is to take place ; 
it is consequently subordinate to the higher aim. The Spanish 
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t, on the contrary, sets himself the task of representing an 
interesting and complicated story; and for that purpose uses 
characters and passions as the means. The story is his principal 
aim. In the English poet the story is fused by the passions and 
moulded by the characters. It also reacts on the characters and 
elicits the passions. The two things—event and character— 
mutually elicit each other. The Spanish poet never attempts 
this diffcult achievement. He uses character as the imstrument 
and plaything of the story. His persons influence the story by 
what they do, but never by what they feel. Examine Iago or 
Richard III., and it will be apparent that these are not merely 
men who do villanous acts; but that villany is the tone and 
colour of their minds, affecting all conclusions, distorting all 
judgments. Every thing that 1s beautiful or sacred is associated 
in their minds with what is obscene and corrupt. Examine one 
of Calderon’s villains—such as Ennio—and it will be apparent 
that this villany is so apart and distinct from his mind, that it 
looks like feigning, or insanity: it is not the man Ennio thinking, 
but Calderon thinking for him. In the high sense of the word 
the Spanish poets are not dramatists, but ventriloquists. 

The same objective tendency is observable in their poetry, 
which stands in the same opposition to our own. It is not the 
expression of dramatic feeling; it is not passion working from in- 
wards; it is ventriloquism. In our dramatists the poetry is im- 
pregnated with the passion. It produces often the most electric 
shock by the employment of familiar words. And it does this 
because expressing real passion, not the fanciful analogies of a 
mind at case sporting with its images. It endeavours to give 
utterance to the truth of feeling, and to render this truth beautiful 
by clothing it in the highest imaginative expression. The Spanish 
poet disregards the truth for the sake of saying something fanciful 
or striking ; he is occupied with fanciful analogies, not withimagina- 
tive truth. 

We may notice here another peculiarity of this drama, which 
consists in the curious mixture of rapid incident and brief dialogue, 
with the most wearisome rhetorical speeches, of a length unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of the drama. e Greeks indulge in long 
descriptions; so do the French; but the Spaniards distance them 
by hundreds of lines. Speeches of two or three hundred lines are 
constantly occurring in the very thick of the action; speeches filled 
with digressions of bombastic metaphors, and metaphysical concetti. 
While the reader is anxious to get a clue to the mystery of the plot, 
he has to wade through these terrible displays of rhetoric. Tedious 
as these are to us, ‘ tedious exceedingly,’ they form to a Spanish 
audience a high treat. They seem nt to suit the measured 
gravity of the Spaniard; to flatter his taste for oriental pomp 
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of language; and to form a repose from the rapidity of the 
action. 

A third characteristic is, that this drama partakes of the nature 
of the glosa. ‘The glosa is a species of poetry to which the Spa- 
niards have always been addicted. It consists in taking up some 
proverb, or some poetical thought, and varying it in every ima- 
ginable way, as a musician varies a theme; the proverb forming 
the ‘ burden’ of each verse. The Spanish drama may often be 
called a glosa in action. Most of the titles of the pieces are pro- 
verbs or maxims which in themselves ‘denote foregone conclusions.’ 
Thus, ‘ Life is a Dream:’ ‘ In this Life all is true and all is 
false:’ ‘The Devotion to the Cross :’ ‘ Beware of Still Water 
‘ Jealousy, the worst of Monsters:’ ‘ All is not so bad as it ap- 
— ‘A House with two Doors is difficult to guard:’ ‘ The 

hysician of his own Honour.’ So also in the monologues and 
lengthy speeches we find a perpetual glosing and commenting; 
every point is argued as in a court of Taw, and illustrated with 
any and every simile that occurs. We would réfer to the ‘ Al- 
calde de Zalamea’ (act ii., scene 1), for an amusing example, where 
the captain enumerates what one day will bring forth. It is too 
long to quote. 

We have now arrived at the consideration of a characteristic of 
this drama which it is imperative on the student rightly to appre- 
ciate; and which will form for him an entertaining and highly 
important subject of investigation. We mean the objective morality 
and religion of the Spaniards. Morality was not with them a 
virtuous habit, a radical belief colouring all other beliefs, in- 
fluencing all other ideas, mixing as it were with their very life’s 
blood. It was a submission to rigidly defined principles, which 
were incarnate in the church, the throne, and the coouiieetns Reli- 
gion, loyalty, honour, were the three restraining principles. Con- 
science, in our meaning of the word, there was none; but in 
its place the Holy Inquisition, the Catholic Faith, and the Tri- 
bunal of Opinion: these were terrible in their vengeance, rigid in 
their decrees. All men knew what crimes were, and what their 
punishment. Both were definite, objective. 

Let this objective morality be thoroughly understood, for in 
gree history and Spanish art its influence is all-important. 

e foreigner, if Protestant, is shocked to find in all the Spanish 
plays a fnghtful immorality, as it appears to him. In ‘ La Devo- 
cion de la Cruz,’ by Calderon, the hero is a true Byronic ruffian 
‘mixed with one virtue and a thousand crimes.’ By his own 
confession, his life has been a series of revolting crimes; he talks 
‘as familiarly’ of robberies, murders, and incest, as maidens do 
‘of puppy-dogs.’ But in the midst of all thisvillany there is a virtue. 
He says that he has always steadfastly believed in God, and always 
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raised a cross upon the graves of his victims (a practice common 
with the southern banditti), and hopes in consequence of this 
steadfast faith—a faith no corruption of his soul could dim—that 
he shall obtain salvation. And he obtains it! This is a strong 
case: but we will add that of the ‘ Purgatorio di San Patricio,’ 
because the modern German critics, who have so eloquently and ex- 
travagantly lauded Calderon, have selected this as a fine specimen 
of the profoundly pious tendency of their favourite poet. In the 
‘Purgatorio,’ the villain Ennio is still more atrocious than he of 
the ‘ Devotion to the Cross,’ and with less apparent religion to 
excuse him. He tells us, 

Horrid crimes, theft, murder, sacrilege, 

Treason, and perfidy—these are my boast 

And glory! 
He recounts the exploits of his life, among which are the 
slaying of an old Hidalgo, and abduction of his daughter; the 
stabbing another Hidalgo in the nuptial chamber, and robbing 
him of his wife; with others equally atrocious. But he too has 
a virtue to redeem him. He sought refuge in a convent and se- 
duced one of the nuns. His virtue consists in the remorse which 
for the first time he felt on this occasion! This glimpse of faith 
saves him; this terror of the offended church and tribute to her 
awful power, is the point on which hangs his salvation.' 

Had not Calderon been eminently religious, and a member of 
the Inquisition, one might be tempted to suppose this merely a 
satire on the Church, which preached the superiority of faith over 
works: but a fuller acquaintance with the Catholic Church in 
those days assures us of his earnestness: even his latest editor, M. 
Ochoa, declares the ‘ Devotion to the Cross’ to contain una idea 
altamente social. 

The comparison of confession with remorse will further aid 
us in this exposition. The Catholic commits a sin, which 
having confessed—having thrown it out—he endures his pe- 
nance, and again is joyous. The Protestant has no such means of 
throwing out his remorse: it is a terrible monitor within per- 
—— reminding him of his transgression. Remorse has been 

efined by Henry Taylor (in ‘ The Statesman’) as an anticipa- 
tion of the opinion of others. Now in confession a man rids him- 
self of the ‘ perilous stuff that weighs upon his heart.’ He con- 
fesses his transgression, and its enormity is measured by the penance 
imposed. The vague uncertainty of fear no longer haunts him. 
He knows the eztent of his sin, and the extent of punishment. 
It is very different with the Protestant. He cannot measure the 
enormity of his sin; he has no definite penance awarded; he 
cannot know the opinions formed of his action by others; and it is 
this uncertainty and anticipative fear which constitutes the horror 
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of remorse. The man sees palliations for his act, which he knows 
his fellow-men will not appreciate. He stills his conscience with 
sophisms which he feels can blind no other. What will the 
world think? "What will those he loves, those he reveres, and 
those on whose esteem his welfare hangs, what will they think of 
his transgression? Or, lastly and awfully, what will his eternal 
Judge think? This question the Protestant is unable to answer; 
and in his uncertainty lies the terror. The Catholic has the 
question answered by his priest, who, as the mediator between 
him and heaven, measures the transgression, and inflicts the proper 
penance. 

The student of Spanish or Italian —— will be frequently 
puzzled at the contradictions in character which this objectivity 
of Catholicism induces. He will see the greatest moral laxity 
united to intense religious fervour. He will find consummate 
villany, and reckless indifference to all appearances, accompanied 
by unshaken faith, and punctual observance of all rituals. ‘The 
very Borgia is devout. 

The social life of the Spaniards, as exhibited in their plays, is 
a testimony of the same idolatry of form and indifference to 
— Nothing so thin-skinned as the honour of an Hidalgo. 

e smallest affront is resented at the rapier point. He quietly 
kills wife or sister on suspicion of any intrigue. Yet this man, so 
ready to kill his sister for encouraging a clandestine courtship, is 
himself bent upon nothing less than being concerned in an in- 
trigue with the sister of his friend; although assured that this 
friend would kill her if he discovered the intrigue. It is in a 
similar spirit that young men speak of women in a strain, which, 
if applied to their own sisters, would be at once the cause of a 
challenge. The Spaniard would intrigue with his friend’s sister; 
and kill the sister who followed his example. 

One sees throughout their drama that the boasted honour is an 
absurd prejudice, not an ideal principle. The actors cheat and 
lie with the assurance and exuberance of an Autolycus; and 
never seem to have a suspicion of their own purity. We wish to 
insist on this point, because Schlegel has spoken so warmly of 

the high integrity of these Spaniards. He compares their sensi- 
tiveness of honour to the fabulous story of the ermine which sets 
such value on the whiteness of its skin, that on being pursued 
by the hunters it yields itself up to destruction rather than stain 
its beauty. The comparison is beautiful and apt; but in a dif- 
ferent sense from that intended. Precisely when pursued by the 
hunters (i. e. when dragged before the public gaze) this ermine 
will rather die than stain its skin. When unobserved, it has no 


scruple about the dirt it crawls through. Take these examples, 
selected at random. 
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In ‘ El Domine Lucas, by Lope de Vega, Rosardo is offered 
the hand of Lucretia; and though aware of her engagement ta 
his best friend, Fabricio, he accepts the offer. ‘True, he has a 
twinge of conscience—but he gills stifles it with the remark, 
that in this world every one acts for himself, and that delicacy 
is ridiculous when a lovely woman and thirty thousand ducats 
are in question! Nor is this Fabricio himself a whit better. In 
order to win Lucretia from her father he endeavours to blast her 
character, and offers a bribe to the servant to swear he saw him 
enter her chamber at night. 

Such actions, when unobserved by others, abound, and are 
quite sufficient to show the want of real principle in the cha- 
racters. 

Nor is the morality of the characters rendered superfluous by the 
general morality of the story, or reflections. Some pithy re- 
marks and maxims miele find their way into these plays; 
but except in the ‘ Autos,’ and one or two religious plays of 
Calderon, we have no hint of that lay pulpit which the drama 
has been designated. It has been well remarked by Bouterwek* 
that the popular taste of the Spaniards demanded an agreeable 
amusement, created by the boldest and most varied mixture of 
the serious and comic, of intrigues, surprises, and animated situa- 
tions, interspersed with sallies of the imagination and ingenious 
thoughts. No moral impression was designed, only an amuse- 
ment. But how did it happen that a people, in whom moral 
gravity has always been a national characteristic, should thus 
show themselves indifferent to the moral effect of their dramatic 
entertainments? ‘The cause was this. The age of chivalry was 
past; and the ecclesiastical fetters imposed upon opinion and 
conscience afforded so little freedom to the mind, that it was not 
possible the public could endure, still less enjoy, moral reflection 
on the stage. The Spaniard, as a Catholic, devoutly and im- 
plicitly submitted his understanding to the doctrines and man- 
dates of the Church; but, as a man, he ardently sought for amuse- 
ments in which he might allow his heart freely to participate. 
Moral reflection could not be pleasing in any place where he 
sought to be gratified by the unconstrained exercise of his feel- 
ings; for every moral thought tended to revive the recollection 
of the Inquisition. 

: But although the morality of the Spaniards was objective, it was 
rigid. The restraints were vigorous and definite. It was an age 
of strong and vehement passions: these were constantly called forth 
by the spirit of adventurous energy and restless excitement then 





* ‘History of Spanish Poetry,’ p. 295, trans. 
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prevalent; and on the other hand restrained by strong convictions 
and rigid principles, which irritated the passions they restrained. 
Such an age is in essence eminently dramatic; because on all 
sides there must be what Hegel calls the collision between vehe- 
ment passions and strong restraints. The drama flourishes in a 
troubled atmosphere; and the great dramatic eras have been 
troubled ones. At no time were the theatres so crowded in 
France as during the two revolutions. It was during the trou- 
blous reign of George III. that the stage flourished here; and 
during those of Elizabeth and James that the drama arose to its 
majestic height. The sixteenth century was erninently fitted for 
the drama, and Spain a nation worthy to give it birth. In that age 
of excitement and adventure, whenever the energies of men were 
not called forth by wars, discoveries, popular tumults, or personal 
ambitions, they were naturally devoted to love and intrigue. 
The soldier disbanded is no citizen: in the time of peace his 
occupation is gallantry. The soldiers of that age had little or 
no inclination towards the arts of peace; and when not in actual 
service, time hung idly on their Leak They read ballads full 
of war, loyalty, and love; and these only gave the spur to their 
imaginations, and dignified their desires with all the lustre of 
romance. What had the soldier to do in peace? his passions 
urging him into collision with irritating restraints: vanity, idle- 
ness, restlessness, spurring his passions. He walks along the 
sultry streets of Madrid, sick of idleness, envying his fnends 
their dangerous but exciting intrigues, and murmuring verses of 
the ‘Cid.’ A woman passes him in the street, veiled in pro- 
voking obscurity; one long, dark, passionate eye seems to vouch 
for corresponding beaity in the other features, but they are 
entirely hidden. Conjecture, prompted by desire, is rife. He 

esses her beauty from the consciousness of her walk. He 
follows her to church. Their fingers droop into the holy water 
at the same instant. He kneels at a little distance from her. 
She raises her veil, and every nerve thrills within him. The cool 
church has now become a raging fire to him. He follows her 
home, determined, spite of every obstacle, to win her. There 
are obstacles enough to irritate a calmer temperament. The 
jealous seclusion in which she is kept; the vigilant duenna; the 
ferocious brother; the difficulties of mecting, and the terrible 
consequences of detection: these all give additional impetus 
to his will and passions. When once the intrigue is set on foot, 
he is occupied, happy. Danger and happiness are the alpha and 
omega of his intrigue; and ingenuity, audacity, and caution fill 
up the intermediate letters. His life has now an object. After 
the siesta he employs his brain in composing sonnets while 
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luxuriously smoking; or else he devises plans for meeting his 
beloved. Night comes with her coolness and her shadows. He 
takes his guitar and sallies forth, to earn a trivial token of his 
— attention: a token perhaps to be purchased with blood- 
shed. 

This is the life we see reflected in the Spanish comedies, and 
more particularly in those of Lope de Vega. In Calderon the 
collision of strong passions and strong restraints leads oftener 
to crime; because his mind was more tragical and gloomy than 
that of the gay, careless, gentlemanly Lope. In both we see the 
same state of a society eminently corrupt, idle, and adventurous. 
Swords are drawn on all occasions: ‘ blood is made‘ as light of 
as money in our modern comedies.’ Men who the moment 
before have been violating the honour of their friends; violating 
every — of integrity, of morality; are as sensitive to any 
imaginary slight on their own honour, as a new-made peer to 
forgetfulness of his title. 

Such appear to us, after a careful study, to be the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the Spanish drama. They will at once be 
recognised as widely opposed from those of our own drama; and 
completely refuting Schlegel’s assertion respecting the kindred 
principles pervading the two. Whether all these differences 
merge in one common ground of agreement, called the “ principle 
of Romantic Art,” we cannot say, not having yet been able to 
attach any solid meaning to this much talked of principle; but 
we are sure that ordinary minds must be struck with these dif- 
ferences; and we are sure that the student of the Spanish drama 
will waste his time if he do not set aside the Shakspearian 
standard, and judge the plays from another point of view. They 
are worthy of study—peculiarly so to dramatists: but for other 
reasons, and for other purposes than Shakspearian. 

Beyond those inner characteristics we have described, there are 
also those of form, which we may briefly notice. The Spanish 
drama is divided into sacred comedies and profane comedies. 
These again are subdivided into Vidas de Santos and Autos Sa- 
cramentales ; and into Heroic Comedies, Comedies of the Cloak 
and Sword, Comedies of Character; with loas, entremeses, and 
saynetes ; the latter being preludes and interludes. 

The Vidas de Santos and the Autos, being religious dramas re- 
sembling our mysteries and moralities, we shall say mae 
here. The title of Heroic is given to such plays as are on his- 
torical, mythological, and allegorical subjects. The Comedias de 
Capa y Espada are those founded on subjects taken from ordinary 
life, and performed in the costume of the day. The Comedias de 
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Figurén are the same as the above, excepting that the principal 
character is a needy adventurer representing himself as a mch 
nobleman; and rt deceits. Let us add, that the word comedia 
by no means answers to our comedy: it generally implies more 
what we mean by a five-act play: including gloom and mirth, 
pathos and fun. Many of Calderon’s comedies are terrific; but 
they have all a comic element in them. A very tolerable idea of 
the Comedia de Capa y Espada, may be formed by those familiar 
with the ‘Honeymoon,’ or the ‘ Wonder: except that the 
Spanish comedies are uniformly written in florid verse. Closets 
are in perpetual requisition. Pursuits and concealments, equi- 
voques and quarrels, are thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. ‘The 
‘bustle’ of the stage is incessant: or ceasing only in favour of 
those longwinded speeches we before noticed. Attention is kept 
on the ony the rapidity and perplexity of the situations: 
these are facilitated by a supreme disregard for probability: a propos 
entrances of fathers and husbands are always at hand, and you are 
too hurried on by the excitement of the scene to question ‘ how 
the devil they got there.’ The poet’s object is to keep ‘up the 
ball with incessant activity, and no obstacles of probability are 
ever considered; and as no time is given for reflection, so no cold 
criticism interrupts the interest. 

We said that the characters in these plays were certain stereo- 
— forms, used upon all occasions. With an exception now 
and then, they consist of a cavalier, or two, or even three, and 
their mistresses; these answer to our walking gentlemen and 
‘white muslins;’ an old man or two—very irascible, punctilious, 
and easily deceived; a jealous husband or ‘heavy father;’ a 
valet or gracioso—the ‘funny man’ of the piece; and, finally, a 
soubrette, eriada, in love with the gracioso. This gracioso is an 
important, indispensable person: he has to raise the laughter of 
the audience; deliver letters between lovers; parody the senti- 
ments and actions of his master; and to fill the part of the chorus 
in the Greek drama, in expressing the plain sentiments of the 
audience on the high flown extravagance of the actors. He is 
sometimes a ludicrous; at others insupportably tedious. His 
plays on words and ‘ wit combats’ are no more to be endured 
than the laboured nonsense of our Elizabethan dramatists. The 
parody of his master’s sentiments is often highly amusing, and 
often destructive of the serious interest. Of the Tecanae there is a 
good specimen in Calderon’s ‘ No ai burlas con el Amor:’ where 
the gracioso is in love and assumes all the elegant affectations and 
fantastic sentiments of the sighing, despairing, poetizing galan. 
Of the latter we may cite Clarin’s parody of Cipriano in ‘ El Magico 
prodigioso:’ Cipriano having sold himself to the demon for the 
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sake of Justina, and having bound himself by a Faust-like com- 
pact signed with his own blood; Clarin, his valet, also sells him- 
self, and pulling out his handkercief, whereon to write the com- 
pact, strikes his nose and makes it bleed, that he too may sign 
with his own blood! This, if it did not disgust the audience, 
would produce uproarious laughter: but the laugh would destroy 
the sentiment of the play. A good specimen of the Chorus may 
be seen in ‘ La Nina de Gomez Arias:’ Jornada II., act i.: the 
indignant comment of Gines on the beastly cruelty of Don Gomez. 

etek has now a tolerably distinct sketch of the charac- 
teristics of this drama in its spirit and construction. He is at a 
point of view from which he may survey it with as much fairness 
as a foreigner is able; and with as much profit. Aware that itis 
of a species radically distinct from that which he has been wont 
to regard as the highest, he is yet enabled to appreciate its merits 
in themselves. Untroubled by any Shakspearian misgivings, he 
can open the volumes of the ‘ Spanish Drama’ certain of harmless 
amusement; and (if a dramatist) of great theatrical instruction. 
Let us therefore now descend to particulars, and endeavour to 
sketch the characteristics of the two greatest dramatists Spain has 
wen mg We may perhaps see reason to award —_ praise to 

ope de Vega than the fickle world has continued to ratify; and 
less to = than his passionate admirers have so eloquently 
set forth. 


It was during the period 1580-90 that the immortal CER- 
VANTES was the admired dramatist of Spain. His productions, 
which have been lost,* were as superior to those of his rivals, as 
they were inferior to those of the young LopE DE VEGA, who now 
burst upon the stage with an ardour, a fertility and dramatic genius, 
hitherto undreamt of. The great Cervantes himself called Lope 
‘a prodigy of nature,’ monstruo de la naturaleza y fenix de los 
ingenios: and to this Phenix he was forced to give place. It 
was like the impetuous Byron driving Scott from the field of 
poetry to that of romance, and remaining sole ‘ Napoleon of the 
realms of Rhyme.’ Cervantes did not long continue a struggle 
he felt to be unequal; but relinquished the theatre to lay up stores, 
and meditate the composition of the greatest romance ever written 
—the first part of ‘ Don Quixote.’ 

It is curious, with our present knowledge and estimate of the 
two men, to think of Cervantes inferior to Lope de Vega; not 
simply inferior in renown, but in talent also. We have a lurking 





* They must not be confounded with those well-known plays of his published 
by Blas Navarre, which were subsequent productions. 
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doubt whether, if the plays were extant, we should not find in 
them evidences of a far higher genius than was ever manifested 
by the Spanish Phenix. This doubt arises from our knowledge 
of the author of ‘Don Quixote,’ which causes us to jump to the 
conclusion that he must always have been a man of infinitely 
higher genius than Lope de Vega. But this is hasty, and unwise. 
We may say that Cervantes was a man of greater faculties than 
Lope; but it by no means follows that these faculties should have 
been early so matured as to excel those of his rival. Dull boys 
have turned out men of genius: oaks that flourish for a thousand 

ears, do not spring up into beauty like areed. The excellence of 

ope de Vega was not, like that of Cervantes, one demanding 
slow growth, and abundant materials difficult of mastery. To 
write plays of intrigue there needed but a knowledge of manners 
and of elementary passions, with a quick perception of the 
requisites of the stage. With such food a fanciful ingenious 
intellect, stimulated by inexhaustible animal spirits, such as —_ 
possessed, could produce masterpieces of the kind at an early 
age. But to write ‘ Don Quixote’ there was needed a profound 
and varied knowledge of mankind, with minute and patient 
observation of moral complexities; a clear insight into the power 
of the interests over the passions, and of the passions, in their turn, 
over the interests. In a word, Cervantes needed a rich psycho- 
logical experience: not such as is written down in speculative 
treatises, but such as is in action in the heads and hearts of men. 
He needed, moreover, a complete and artistic mastery of his know- 
ledge, so that he might reproduce it in the most harmonious form. 
A boy of twenty, with requisite ability, could have written the 
best play of Lope de Vega; but the same boy could not even have 
understood ‘Don Quixote’ in all that constitutes its surpassing 
excellence. It was not till his fiftieth year, after a life of varied 
experience, wherein meditation and action held equal sway, that 
Cervantes commenced his immortal work. It was in his twelfth 
year that Lope began to write plays; it was in his twenty-sixth 
that he was inal the Spanish Phoenix. 

There is no inconsistency therefore in supposing Cervantes 
inferior to the young Lope, and being forced to yield him place. 
He was slowly growing at the time when Lope was in full vigour. 
And vigour it was: such as the world has seldom witnessed. 
Whatever may be the opinion of Lope’s dramas, or his poetic 
genius, there can be but one sentiment respecting his extraor- 
dinary fertility. Think of a writer who aed two thousand 
two hundred dramas, all in poetry, all actable, and acted; and 
each of these drames affording materials for two ordinary plays, 
so abundant and surprising are the incidents and situations! Two 
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thousand two hundred dramas!* Why, Scribe, the most rapid 
of playwrights, writing in prose, and generally with the assist- 
ance of some collaborateur, has not produced a fifth of this 
quantity of farces. And consider, moreover, that in these plays 
of Lope, sonnets, acrostics, tercets and octaves, are scattered with 
the profusion of one who seems to create obstacles to show how 
lightly he can skip over them. And as if two thousand plays 
were not enough for one brain to produce, this Phenix added 
thereto five epic poems; an arcadia; a satirical essay on comedy 
(well worth reading); thirty-six romances, supplied to the ‘ Ro- 
mancero-General;’ the ‘ Laurel d’ Apolo; an eulogy on the 
Spanish poets; a considerable number of sonnets and spiritual 
— a burlesque poem, ‘ Gatomaquia;’ and some prose novels! 

sides prose, it has been calculated that he must have written 
upwards of twenty-one million three hundred thousand verses! It 
really takes one’s breath away, to hear of such achievements. 
If only as a prodigy of fecundity, this Lope ranks among the 
wonders of the world. 

His inexhaustible animal spirits, his amazing invention, and 
power over versification, were such as no mortal ever exhibited, 
before or since. A manager comes to him with demands for a 
new piece. Lope hands ‘him one: the last scene scarcely dry. 
No time is allowed for revision. The manager seizes it, and car- 
ries it away in triumph. A fresh applicant succeeds him. Lope 
smiles, and promises him a play by the morrow. He takes a 
turn in his garden, digs awhile, and plucks up a few weeds: 
humming a tune all the time. In four hours after the play is 
finished. The manager is punctual on the morrow; al with 
grave dignity Lope hands him the new piece. 

And these plays succeed: bring wealth to the treasury, fame to 
the author, and delight to all Spain. Lope was no prodigious 
unactable-Unacted, boasting of his barren rapidity. He did not 
sit thirty hours at a time inditing a tragedy, with no other ali- 
ments than green tea and enthusiasm; and after all produce a 
miserable abortion no sane man would look at. Lope’s rapidity 
was owing to his mastery over the materials furnished by a fertile 
imagination; the rapidity of which modern ‘ syncretics’ boast 
so complacently, is the mere torrent of words unobstructed by 
ideas. Lope’s plays were acted, are acted still, and may still be 
read with pleasure. He was the pride of his day; the idol of his 
nation. The nobility vied with each other in their expressions 
of admiration and friendship for him. The very pope sent him 
the Cross of Malta and the degree of doctor of theology, accom- 


* A doubt is thrown on this number by Lord Holland, who thinks there are 
proofs for only 1800. But even then! 
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panied by a flattering epistle and an appointment as fiscal of the 
apostolic chamber. Lope’s career was a bright track of glory. 
hanes he appeared in the streets, he was surrounded by 
crowds eager to catch a glimpse of the Phenix. The boys ran 
shouting after him; and those who could not keep pace with the 
rest, stood and gazed on him with wonder as he passed. He had 
charmed, intoxicated the whole nation. He was the incarnation 
of the national genius, and oriental prodigality. He threw gleams 
of sunny mirth into the dark countenances of the holy inqui- 
sitors; he charmed the sombre spirit of Philip II.; taught the 
Hidalgos all the ingenuity of intrigue; and roused the joyous, 
boisterous mirth of the common people. Even to this very day 
the epithet for any excellence is Lope; and a Lope melon, a Lope 
cigar, a Lope horse, a Lope banquet, are the perfect specimens of 
each kind. ‘There must be something great in a man who was thus 
received. There have been eek and outrageous popularities; 
but they have been fleeting. Lope has survived two centuries of 
change; and still is acted, still is read. 

hen thinking of the brilliant success which attended Lope in 
his career, we are insensibly led to contrast it with the sad neglect 
his illustrious rival had endured. Both their lives were ae 
quered and dramatic. Lope had early shown that he could 
wield the sword as dexterously as the pen. He satirized a noble- 
man; and answered the fury he occasioned, by running his 
enemy through. He joined the fleet of the invincible armada, 
and fortunately escaped destruction. He was a poor soldier 
then: like Cervantes when he fought at Lepanto. But Lope 
soon rose to distinction; and was nch, honoured, and caressed; 
while Cervantes, living in the same street, was in a state of 
abject poverty and neglect. Lope left the society of cardinals 
and courtiers to write his brilliant plays. Cervantes, imprisoned 
for debt, commenced ‘ Don Quixote.’ Lope died, and his funeral 
was conducted with princely splendour: directed in person by 
the Duke of Susa, whom he had appointed his executor. The 
ceremonies lasted nine days, and formed a spectacle for all Ma- 
drid. Three bishops officiated in their pontifical robes; and in 
their sermons declared him to have been a saint in life, and as 
superior in poetry to the classics as the Christian religion was to 
the Heathen. The nation mourned for him as for a darling 
prince; ‘the number and language of the sermons on that oc- 
casion, the competition of poets of all countries in celebrating his 
genius and lamenting his loss, are unparalleled in the annals of 
poetry, and perhaps scarcely equalled in those of royalty itself.”* 


* Lord Holland’s admirable ‘ Life of Lope de Vega,’ p. 90. 
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Cervantes died, and was buried privately, ‘ without any kind of 
distinction; and not even a tombstone marks the spot where his 
ashes repose !’* 

He must be strangely perverse who does not at once see that 
Lope de Vega, from his mere popularity, must have been a man 
of prodigious talent; and to see but little merit in his works, is 
strangely to misconceive the nation that applauded them. An 
sober person on being informed that a writer had achieved a 
extraordinary success; and that this success had fairly stood the 
brunt of time and change, and after two centuries of popularity, 
the works were still delighting; would surely conclude that there 
was in this writer some element of genius. He would conclude 
this without looking at the works: the fact alone being sufficient. 
Does not this seem the rational conclusion? Yet, in truth, the 
conclusion has been generally reversed. Critics, enjoying no 
popularity, are apt to suspect the validity of those attainments 
which command it. And they are averse to be bullied into 
admiration; they like not to be so summarily dispensed with. 
Thus—or for some other reason—Lope de Vega has fared ill at 
their hands. He has been written down. He has been judged 
according to standards different from the one he proposed to him- 
self; and has naturally been found deficient. He has been termed 
an Improvisatore, without the slightest evidence of any improvised 

lays possessing half the merit and originality of his dramas. 
He has been spoken of contemptuously as a slap-dash writer 
whose only merit was fecundity: as if, by the way, that were 
so common a merit! No hearty criticism have we ever read 
of him; no praise that did not seem extorted. But in spite of 
foreign criticism Lope remains one of the most atemmplines 
writers in the annals of literature, and worthy our attentive con- 
sideration. Extraordinary if estimated only by the amount of his 
productions: but still more so when we think of their ease, \ 
beauty, and attractiveness. To write much, and to write rapidly, are 
empty boasts. The world desires to know what you have done, and 
not how youdidit. But to write the enormous quantity that Lope 
de Vega wrote is in itself a feat; and to reach striking excellence 
in compositions so multifarious is a feat still more amazing. 

No one supposes that Lope reached perfection in any one com- 
position: it would be to suppose nature violating her consistency. 
But we are assured, by no very favourable critic, that ‘ even the 
rudest, most incorrect and verbose of his works are imbued with 
@ poetic spirit which no methodical art can create;’t and we are 
further convinced, that to his excellence more than his fertility he 


* Bouterwek, p. 333. + Bouterwek, p. 363. 
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owed that astounding fame which, except Calderon, none of his 
brother dramatists approached. Lope sprang at once to the sum- 
mit of theatrical excellence. He fixed the taste of his country 
as Shakspeare fixed ours; and in spite of all changes in taste, and 
an occasional reaction by the imitators of the French classic 
school, he is still the standard of excellence. 

It has, however, with foreign critics, been a hasty conclusion 
that, rapidity and fertility being incompatible with revision and 
elaboration, therefore Lope’s plays must necessarily be bad: things 
written for the day and forgotten on the morrow. Yet they have 
outlived that morrow; they have outlived two centuries; and the 
memory of them will live as long asthe Spanish language. The 
conclusion is false because the premises were false. Had Shak- 
speare written with the rapidity and fertility of a Lope, it is 
questionable what sort of productions they would have been: and 
this because dramatic exposition of character and passion demand 
forethought, care, and rigorous judgment. But the theatrical 
exposition of -plot, incident and collision, which was Lope’s 
object, demanded no such matured, nicely-balanced reflection and 
revision. Once give a man the talent for such exposition of a 
me through surprising combinations, and one sees no reason aoe 

e should not write rapidly. —. works are of that kind whic 
gain nothing by compression. He was fertile because not deep. 
Dramatic evolution of character, searching penetration into 
motives, subtle analysis of passions, were not his forte. 

Viewed in this light the fertility of Lope de Vega is honourably 
appreciated. We see that where elaboration would be useless, 
exuberance is richness. The comparative insignificance of each 
individual production renders fecundity a greater object. Our 
Shakspearian drama is a majestic oak whose roots strike deep down 
into their mother earth, whose branches stretch high and wide 
into the air, beneath whose shade thousands may retire from the 
world, to contemplate its workings at their ease. This oak is the 
grandest of trees: strength, beauty, usefulness, delight, variety, 
and grace, unite in it. It is of eternal substance. ‘The gnarled, 
twisted branches are tipped with leaves of unexampled grace, and 
amidst those leaves are clustered acorns, every one of which would 
in its turn produce a forest. It is this World within a World—this 
prodigality of potential existence—which is Shakspeare’s endless 
charm. Not so the Spanish drama: it is a stem of clover, fragile, 
delicate, brilliant, but passing quickly away. One oak ennobles a 
field, and testifies the energy of nature. But the field must flush 
with myriad stems of clover, or it will be barren. 

Lope de Vega was prodigiously fertile because prodigiously 
clever. There was no sluggishness in his brain, no cohation in 
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his opinions. He knew precisely what ought to be done, and he 

did it. With a bold firm hand he dashed off his spirited outlines, 

certain of their effect. If he was no more than a sendin it must 

be owned that he was a great sketcher. If to be a playwright is 

of no great accomplishment; we still must think that to be a Lope 

is evidence of a mind so extraordinary as to be in its way without 
arallel. 

And then look into any one of the three hundred plays that 
have come down to us, or into any of the hundred selections from 
them. Read him without bias, and see how really excellent, of 
their kind, these rapid compositions are. If you go to him with 
critical spectacles dogmatically bestriding your nose, you will be 
ill-contented. If you expect to find a Shakspeare, a Moliére, or 
an Alfieri, you may save yourself the trouble. But if without 
wrong standards, prejudices, and critical canons, you take up the 
volume, you will find it difficult to set it down unread. ‘There is 
an endless charm in Lope—his gaiety. His unflagging animal 
spirits, playful irony, and careless gaiety, keep your mind im a con- 
stant smile, which gently curls about the lips. There are tragical 
scenes in his plays, and touches of real sali which go right to 
the quivering heart; but they do not abound. Gaiety is the ele- 
ment in which he habitually lives; and though the duels, murders, 
and violent collisions, which occur so often, may at first sight ap- 
pear to contradict this opinion, yet a little familiarity with the 
plays soon detects that such things are little more than jests or 
commonplaces. ‘They have no sort of tragic influence on the 
actors. 

We may notice also a graceful gallantry and address which is 
often visible beneath the affectations and frigid rhetoric of Lope’s 
heroes. These heroes are often scamps, but sometimes real gentle- 
men, with a sense of the graceful and heroical. This is to be seen, 
however, only in the passages where the lovers are addressing other 
women than their mistresses, other men than the relations of their 
mistresses: for with these they are mostly in a state of rage, 
jealousy, or deceit, and exhibit themselves in their very worst 
colours. 

One thing must be borne in mind during perusal; viz., in con- 
sequence of almost all Lope’s best situations having been so liber- 
ally used by successors that many of them have become common- 
places, the edge of our keen enjoyment is necessarily taken off, 
blunted by familiarity. For instance, the ludicrous scene in ‘ El 
Domine Lucas:’ the servant is talking ¢o his master of that master, 
whom in the dark he does not recognise, and to his face abusing 
him in outrageous terms; when his master answers by discovering 
himself and thrashing him well. This scene we have all met in 
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Moliére and in a hundred farces: the joke has become threadbare, 
and in the reading we are apt to forget that in Lope’s time it was 
‘ worn in its newest gloss.’ Again with that admirable situation 
in the ‘ Viuda de Valencia.’ The young widow refuses all her 
suitors, and pretends to be exempt from love and vanity: her 
criada cunningly contrives to turn the conversation in such a 
channel that the widow is induced to look at herself in the mirror: 
in the very act she is surprised by her uncle! She is incensed at 
being caught; but he, with a Lope banter, assures her that she 
is wise thus to ascertain the state of her toilet and her charms. 
Good as this unquestionably is, and laughable as it will always be, 
yet in how many shapes have we not seen it on the stage? 

In spite of these, and other drawbacks, Lope de Vega is a very 
amusing writer. His plays bear the stamp of a gay and cultivated 
mind: they all seem written by a soldier and a gentleman. He 
seldom rises to wit; but in light banter, and uproarious farce, he 
has few rivals, and in his own country we believe none. His 
glance is quick but not deep; he never sees into the heart of a 
thing; and therefore is rarely witty. But he is ironical, hu- 
morous, mirthful. He cannot read character, nor penetrate mo- 
tive; but he is quick to catch superficial analogies, and excels in 
goodhumoured banter. Of this latter we select a specimen—by 
no means one of the happiest nor of the worst—but an average 
—— of the light strain in which the comedies are written. 

e open at ‘La Dama Melindrosa,’ Tiberio is endeavouring to 
persuade his sister Lisarda, now a widow, to remarry. She, duly 
endowed with ‘sentiment,’ refuses to listen to such a proposition; 
and defends her conduct by a reference to animals, who, she says, 
set human beings an example. 

The turtle dove, when widowed, will not sing, 
Nor wed again, nor perch on the green boughs. 


Tiberio. Then pray, where does she perch ? 
Lisardo, On withered boughs: 


Tiberio. On thorns? Egad, you're right! The dove 
Affords a faithful illustration of your state. 
For certainly...if one may judge by signs... 
So restless are they and so fidgety... 
Widows do sit on thorns ! 

This gaiety, as we said, sometimes overflows into exuberant 
farce. e need go no further than this very play for proofs. 
The heroine is one of the most preposterously affected creatures 
ever put upon the stage. Her affectations are, however, as droll as 
extravagant. One of her fancies might be put into an American- 
ism thus. ‘ Belisa was so extremely refined that she had her dress 
spotted and spoiled merely from an oilman’s looking at her.’ In 
one scene she orders her maid to bring her some embroidery ; but 
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cautions her against there being any green in it, for she suffered a 
cholic simply from having yesterday sat on a green chair. Sheis 
a Précieuse Ridicule, but ie is not without repartee. 

To Lope’s gaiety, which is his first characteristic, we have to add 
a wonderful sweetness and fluency of versification with considerable 
felicity of expression, and an occasional touch of poetry in the 
higher sense. Of that sort of poetry which deals in metaphors, my- 
thological allusions, concetti, analogies drawn (sometimes dragged) 
from the bosom of eternal nature, there is no want in ; 
and magazine poets in want of flowers or waves, rubies or stars, 
may find a rich storehouse in his gine. But look not there for 
the straightforward pathos of the Greeks, or the profound sugges- 
tive wisdom of Shakspeare or Githe. Simplicity was no Goddess 
to the Spanish muse; nor was Thought a God to her. 

We have thus endeavoured to fetch out the merits of Lope de 
Vega as a writer, because he has been inconsiderately decried; 
and we have laid stress upon his literary qualities, because it has 
been the fashion to attribute to him only those of quick and 
fertile invention of plots and situations. These latter merits are 
not to be despised by the dramatist; they are by no means so 
common as to be held cheap; and they give an interest to plays 
which no dulness of language can obliterate. But although Sana 
has literary merits, his great and enduring charm is in dramatic 
exposition. We think him here superior even to Calderon: he 
is more brief and rapid; has not so great a tendency to long 
speeches; and does not so often throw action into narrative. 
Calderon very frequently misses a fine situation for the sake of 
relating it in a long pompous speech crowded with metaphors 
and burdened with Sasaleen Lope rarely does this. 

There is one advantage which Lope has seen, and which it 
were well if our dramatists would learn from him: we mean the 
spirited and artistic opening of his pieces. The characters and 
situations disclose themselves by present action rather than by 
retrospective narration. The attention is at once forcibly ar- 
rested, and the curiosity roused. We will cite a good example. 
‘La Discreta Venganza’ opens with Don Juan waiting outside 
a church for the appearance of Donna Anna, his lady-love. Don 
Nuiio, his rival, arrives for the same purpose. Tones Anna 
appears. Her glove falls. The two lovers simultaneously dart 
forward to seize it. They quarrel of course. In order to prevent 
a duel, Anna decides in favour of Don Nuno, whom she does 
not love. On being left alone with Don Juan she explains her 
motive and assures him of her affection. 

This is a masterpiece of exposition, and highly provocative of 
interest. We are at once made aware of the relative situations 
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of the principal actors, and without recital. This the English 
dramatist rarely achieves. 

As the painter can only select one moment of the action, he 
is obliged to select that which is most striking from its expressing 
and resuming the greatest number of antecedents and consequents. 
If he paint the subject of Mucius Scevola he will not select the 
moment before the hero thrusts his hand into the flame, nor the 
moment after it; but the moment in which the act itself is beg 
accomplished. This is a recognized necessity of the art. There 
are similar necessities in the dramatic art. ‘The scene must open 
at one point of the story: at what point? Not at the birth, or 
christening of the hero and heroine; not at any action having no 
immediate connexion with the subject in hand. ‘The poet must, 
as the painter, select that moment which in itself’ expresses and 
resumes the necessary antecedents and consequents: with this he 
should open. The opening of ‘Othello,’ or of ‘ Winter's Tale’ 
may be instanced as examples.- A further consideration we 
would earnestly endeavour to impress on dramatists, which is 
this: when the subject is one not generally known, and the charac- 
ters have no previous interest to count upon, the audience can be 
little supposed to feel any peculiar interest in the circumstances 
and characters of Don Diego, or Count Luigi; all narrative 
therefore concerning such people before their appearance, before 
they have created an interest for themselves, falls flat; but let 
these people have done something, been visibly engaged before 
our eyes in some action which has roused attention, and then we 
shall be curious to learn all respecting them. One may see this 
every day. 

To return to Lope de Vega. On this as on many points we be- 
lieve a study of his plays would be highly beneficial to our drama- 
tists; and they who only seek amusement may be sure of being 
gratified, if not too critical. Whether the Spanish language be 
worth learning for either or both these purposes will depend on the 
leisure of the student; but if Calderon and ‘ Don Quixote’ be 
thrown into the scale, the doubt is removed at once. It is difficult 
to imagine the difference between reading ‘ Don Quixote’ in the 
original, and in the miserable translations which exist in our lan- 
guage; all the poetry, all the grave jests and sly humour are lost. 
It is like reading Sophocles in Potter's version. Cervantes 
compares translation, beautifully enough, to the reverse side 
of tapestry; in most cases it is not even that. The ‘ Homer’ 
by Voss is such; but the ‘Homer’ of Pope bears the same 
resemblance to the original, as the flowers hich ‘ young ladies’ 
paint, to those which open the petals to the lusty embraces of 
the sun. ‘Don Quixote’ even in translation is enjoyed; but 
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the least smattering of Spanish would convince any one of the 
difference. Potter comes nearer the Greek than Jervis or Smollet 
to the Spanish. Potter has a sort of small vigour amidst much 
frigid rubbish; a poetical feeling amidst his formality; and if he 
does shirk the difficulties (who does not?), the translators of 
‘Quixote’ seem to have been grossly ignorant of the language. 
The French version by Louis Viardot is in high repute; and from 
our slight comparison seems deservedly so; he at least is master 
of his original. 

While on the subject of ‘ Don Quixote,’ let us observe that 
the idea of contrasting the low, gluttonous, proverbial, prosaic, 
cowardly Sancho with his imaginative master, has, by critics 
more subtle than profound, been generally held up to our wonder, 
as a piece of exquisite art. In truth it appears so; but an ac- 
quaintance with the Spanish drama refutes the notion. Sancho 
is the gracioso transplanted from the stage. ‘The masterly treat- 
ment of this character is indeed Cervantes’ own: but the original 
conception of contrasting the gluttonous with the impassioned, 
the worldly-prudent with the extravagant, the prosaic with the 
ideal, was no offspring of his brain. He took the character which 
had uniformily delighted his nation, and treated it in his own 
masterly style. Nor does it detract from his glory in the least, 


that he adopted the ideas of others. That which he found a seed- 
ling, became, in the rich pasture of his brain, a full grown tree of 
exquisite strength and beauty. 


The reputation of CALDERON has thrown that of Lope de Vega 
into the shade. There can be no question of the superiority of 
the former in depth and earnestness; but we do not think the 
comparison fair. ‘The bent of Lope’s mind was towards comedy: 
his excellence is in gaicty. The bent of Calderon’s mind was 
towards tragedy: his excellence lies in gloom and terror. There 
is comedy in Calderon, and very amusing comedy; as there is 
tragedy in Lope, and very fine tragedy: his ‘ Sancho Ortis’ may 
claim equality with the best of Calderon’s plays either for power, 
dignity, or characterization. But Calderon’s comic pieces are 
mostly comic from situation rather than character or loan 
they want the airy gaiety which floats over the dialogue of a 
with the same graceful hghtness as the feather in his hat danced to 
his grave and measured tread. ‘The most comical character in 
Calderon, with which we are acquainted, is Don Mendo, the im- 
poverished Hidalgo in ‘El Alcalde de Zalamea.’ He is of the 
race of Captain Jackson (delightfully eulogized by ‘ Elia’); and the 
magnificent way in which he ignores his poverty is highly ludi- 
crous. His callin for his toothpick at the hour of dimer, that 
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he may fancy he has dined, is a droll touch; and is equalled by his 


interpreting an affront from Isabella, in answer to his addresses, 
into a delicate compliment to himself; and seeing in her running 
away from him, a sign of her affection and his own irresistibility. 
After Don Mendo, the elder daughter in ‘No ai burlas con el 
Amor’ is the most amusing; and there is an interest attached to 
this character from Molitre’s having borrowed and beautified it in 
his ‘ Femmes Savantes.’ 

It is difficult to speak in measured terms of Calderon; he has 
been so exalted on the one hand, and on the other so depreciated 
or misjudged, that any middle course must seem tame and unsatis- 
factory. Certain it is, that if we open a volume of his works after 
a perusal of Schlegel’s eloquent panegyric, the disappointment 
must be immense; and, by a natural revulsion of feeling, we shall 
be tempted to despise as trivial what we came prepared to admire 
as sublime. This is the evil of exaggerated praise. It injures 
more than the bitterest satire. Schlegel’s opinion of Calderon is 
not only exaggerated, it is false. We should shrink from so dog- 
matical a condemnation of any opinion offered by one so unques- 
tionably eminent as A. W. Schlegel, did we not, with all our 
hearty admiration of his talents, his critical appreciation and elo- 
quent exposition, perceive that his prejudices are stronger than his 
judgment, and blind him to that which is palpable to others. His 
‘ Lectures’ abound in beautiful and useful passages; but his pre- 
judices distort his criticisms on Alfieri and Racine, and hurry him 
intothe most stupid errors: errors of fact as well as of taste. A pre- 
judice of an opposite kind distorts his view of Calderon, which we 
cannot overlook. It is not because he overrates that poet, that we 
pronounce his judgment false. It is not that he has fallen into 
errors of detail, for detail he avoids. It is not that he judges accord- 
ing to a standard ofexcellence different from that which we acknow- 
ledge. Not on these accounts, but because he has throughout been 
beside the question: he is eloquent upon qualities, which Calderon 
has not: and one sees that he has written with his will more than 
with his understanding. He speaks of Calderon’s profound dramatic 
art; but he gives no illustration, and a scrutiny of the plays leads 
to the directly contrary opinion. He gives you to understand that 
Calderon’s profound philosophy and ideal poetry are unequalled; 
but here also he leaves you without illustration; you must take 
his word for it, as the plays afford no such evidence. 

Calderon’s profundity one would be curious to learn. The 
Spaniards were never a thinking race; and their contributions to 
philosophy have been but pale reflections of the speculations of 
others. ‘The Spaniards of his age were neither in a condition to 
teach nor to learn any philosophy, but the theological: and the 
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philosophy of the passions was certainly not his forte. Schlegel 
says: ‘ This fortunate man escaped from the wild labyrinths of 
doubt into the citadel of belief, from whence he viewed and _por- 
trayed the storms of the world with undisturbed tranquillity of 
soul; human life was to him no longer a dark riddle. Even his 
tears reflect the image of Heaven, like dew-drops on a flower in 
the sun.’ This is well said: but what does it definitely mean? 
Human life was no riddle to the inquisitor; nor was it likely to 
be. He had a firm faith in literal dogma, and was in no danger 
of being entangled in the labyrinth of doubt. He portrayed the 
storms of the world with undisturbed tranquillity: howshould he do 
otherwise, who viewed life as an illusion—as a dream? who said 

Qué es la vida? Un frenesi. 

Qué es la vida? Una ilusion, 

Una sombra, una ficcion, 

Y el mayor bien es pequeiio ; 

Que toda la vida es sueio, 

Y los suefos suefo son. 


This is a fine burst of poetry; but the philosophy is neither new 
nor true; and if it were true, if this life were all illusion, all 
a sick and troubled dream, would not the task of the philosopher 
still be the same—to discover our relations to the universe, 
and to each other? Calderon can only tell you what the church 


ordains: and tell you to abide by that, or else the holy inquisition 
will, with unutterable love, take charge of your sad erring soul. 
Labyrinths of doubt! what danger had they for an inquisitor? 
Riddles of life! had not the church solved them all? 

Calderon’s ee is remarkable for its harmony, facility, and 


hyperbole. His power of expression is immense, and enables him 
to throw an indescribable charm over commonplaces, and to give 
every poetical idea a bewitching halo, as difficult not to feel as it 
is impossible to translate. But great thoughts, or intense passions, 
are beyond his grasp. There are in his works many lines which we 
delight to murmur for their harmony; but none of them contain 
those pregnant thoughts which frequent meditations constantly 
develop, those subtle aphorisms which solve the riddles of the 
heart. Take up Sophocles, or Shakspeare, or Gothe, and you 
cannot read long before stumbling on some profound thought: in 
Calderon we have not met with one. His poetry is made up of 
streams and stars, waves and winds, mountains and flowers, suns 
and auroras, diamonds and neptunes. It is a ——— display of 
oriental pomp of imagery, at which the sense aches and wearies. 

Calderon’s situations we regard as his highest merit. His know- 
ledge of effect is immense: he pushes it so far as often to generate 
into mere trick. We may mention amongst others his trick of 
interrupting a description by passionate interjections. This in 
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certain cases is very effective, but it is used in every play of his, 
and without any regard to — The truth is, that however 
tragic his situations, his dialogue rarely comes up to them. Almost 
the only instance of a really fine and passionate burst is in ‘ La 
Nina de Gomez Arias,’ and deserves place here. Gomez, to rid 
himself of Dorotea, with whom he has eloped, offers her to a 
Moor for sale, as a slave. She thus exclaims: 


Monstruo ingrato, bruto fiero, pasmo horrible, asombro vil, 
Fiera inculta, aspid traidor, cruel tigre, ladron nebli, 

Leon herido, lobo hambriento, horror mortal, y hombre en fin, 
Por decirte de una vez cuanto te puedo decir. 


After this passionate accumulation of epithets, she continues in 
a series of rapid questions, which we omit for the sake of intro- 
ducing the fine dramatic change of her wild despair into the 

laintiveness of her love, which calls him husband, master, owns 
Frerself his willing slave, and implores him to retain her, to illtreat 
but not to sell her. 


Mi Seijior, mi bien, mi esposo, tu esclava soy, es asi; 

Mas no fugitivaesclava. Pues porqué he de presumir, 

Que fiel, y no fugitiva, te has de deshacer de mi? 

Si yo te di algun enojo, si algun enfado te di, 

Maltratame, y no me vendas, muero yo, y vive feliz. 
We feel it impossible to translate these passages, and preserve 
their power; but the Spanish reader will perceive their beauty. 

The situations in Calderon, as in Lope de Vega, are constantly 
repeated; and the imagery as well. They are sometimes repeated 
with such slight variations as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
each other. We marked several in reading Calderon. In ‘ El 
Mayor monstruo los Zelos,’ jornada III., last scene: in ‘No 
Siempre lo sc es cierto,’ jorn. IT., last scene: and in ‘ La Nina 
de Gomez Arias,’ jorn. I, last scene: there is precisely the same 
situation of a duel prevented by blowing out the candles and 
leaving the combatants in the dark, one of whom escapes before 
fresh lights are brought. Extinguished candles perform a large 
and important part in Calderon. In ‘ E] Mayor Monstruo,’ and 
in ‘ No ai burlas con el Amor,’ there is the same situation of two 
women snatching at a letter, tearing it in pieces, and the dreaded 
Argus putting them together and reading the contents. Such 
repetitions are frequent: but when we think of the immense 
number of the plays we may well be surprised that such are not 
still more so. 

In spite of every fault Calderon remains a first-rate playwright, 
with a fertile gloomy imagination, great knowledge of stage-effect, 
and incomparable in the invention of fine situations. To give 
the reader a fair idea of his powers we will select two of his 
plays: the one affording good illustrations of his terrible situa- 
tions, the other being in our opinion his finest dramatic effort. 
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‘El Médico de su Honra’ is a very celebrated but very atro- 
cious play; the language bad, the exposition bad, and the moral, 
to modern tastes, revolting. Still the play is deservedly cele- 
brated if only for its gloomy power and its situations. The best 
of these we will extract. 

Prince Enrique has gained admittance into the house of 
Donna Mencia. She formerly loved him, but is now married to 
Don Gutierre. The husband is under arrest, and the prince 
profits by the opportunity. The lovers are together, when the 
husband, who has gained permission to visit his wife on parole, 
arrives of course to surprise them. This stele incident Calderon 
manages with tact. The prince is hidden in her bedroom. 
Donna Mencia converses with her husband with calmness, and 
at last goes to see about his supper. She presently returns in 
well-affected terror, and tells Don Gutierre that she has dis- 
covered a man in her chamber. The infuriated husband draws 
his sword to punish the intruder; Donna Mencia snatches up the 
light and offers to conduct him; but feigning to stumble, she 
throws down the light and extinguishes it. ‘They are now in 
darkness and confusion, in the midst of which Enrique escapes. 
When lights are brought Don Gutierre seeks the intruder. Me 
returns with the prince’s sword (which he found in Donna 
Mencia’s room) under his cloak. A fine scene ensues between 
them. His suspicions having no definite coherence, he prefers 
silence respecting them. He tells her that her fears were idle: 
no man could possibly have been there. There is a grim tender- 
ness and politeness in his manner which is very dramatic. He 
bids her adieu; and on his opening his cloak to embrace her, 
she discovers Enrique’s sword pointed at her. She shrieks and 
exclaims, 


Mencia. Hold Seiior !—Your—sword pointed at me !—I have never wronged 
you! I— 

Don Gutierre. What troubles my beloved wife ? 

Men. Why—ah—seeing you thus—I fancied myself already bathed in my own 
blood. That sword— 
we Gut. When seeking your imaginary intruder, I drew my sword to punish 

m. . 

Mencia. I have never wronged you! 

Deon Gut. Sweet wife, your defence is most superfluous, 

Mencia. Ah! it is when you are absent from me that my sadness so confuses 
my brain as to make fears out of shadows. 

Don Gut. Courage! If it is possible I will come to-morrow night. Till then, 
God bless you! 

Mencia, God bless you! [Erxit. 

Don Gut., solo, Oh Honour! we have a fearful account to settle between us 
when alone!* 


* It may perhaps be well to state that we have here given no translation of the 
original, but a slight skeleton, sufficient to allow the reader to understand the 
play of feeling. 
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This is one of the few situations in the Spanish drama which 
affords scope for great acting, and which indeed requires great 
acting to do it justice. Cannot the reader fancy Edmund Kean 
or Macready in the part of Don Gutierre, finely shadowing out 
the suppressed passion and suspicion, which are covered by assum- 
ing to his wife the fond confiding manner ? 

Equally effective is the next scene. It is night. Donna 
Mencia is sleeping in a chair. Don Gutierre arrives in secrecy, 
to confirm his suspicions. At the conclusion of an harmonious 
soliloquy, he detects his sleeping wife. ‘This enchants him: it is 
a proof that she has no intrigue. And yet, on second thoughts, 
there is no maid beside her: perhaps some one is waiting with- 
out as sentinel. Unable to endure the suspense, he resolves to 
try the effect of surprise. He blows out the light (the eternal 
stratagem!) and awakens her. The following scene then occurs; 
of which, as before, we give the substance in prose. It takes 
place in whispers. 


Mencia. O God! what is this? 

Gutierre. Hush! speak softly. 

Mencia. Who art thou? 

Gutierre. Knowest thou me not? 

Mencia. Ah yes! There is but one who dares to be so bold. 


Gutierre, aside. She recognizes me.—({ Aloud.) Mencia, wonder not that love 
should be so bold. 


Mencia. Love will not pardon the crime your highness now commits. 

Gutierre, aside. Your highness!’ Then she knows me not! She speaks not to 
me! O God! what have I heard! What a chaos of fresh doubts! O misery! 
O heavy day! 

Mencia. Wilt thou a second time thus risk my life? Think’st thou that every 
night... 

Gutierre, aside. O death! 

Mencia. That every night thou here can’st hide? 

Gutierre, aside. O Heavens! 

Mencia: That every night the light can be extinguished... 

Gutierre, aside, Extinguish life! 

Mencia. And thou escape Don Gutierre? 

Gutierre, aside. O heavy day! 


This discovery of his wife’s lover is surely very fine, and would 
have immense effect upon the stage. 

His vengeance is as dark and silent as his own character. He 
accumulates fresh proofs of his rival’s identity, and intercepts a 
letter from his wife, which proves, that although she has been 
always faithful to him in deed, yet that her heart was previously 
given to Don Enrique, and is ill at ease. He conceals all this, 
and determines on saving his wife’s honour and his own. 

He detects her writing a letter, and snatches it away. She 
faints: and on recovering finds the following letter from her 


husband. 


* Love adores thee, but Honour condemns thee: the one dooms thee to death; 
the other warns thee of it. Thou hast only two hours to live. Thou art a 
Christian: save thy soul: as for thy life, thou canst not save it.’ 
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Her terror, on receiving this, breaks forth. 


Jacinta! O God, what is this?...No one replies...my horror increases....The 
servants are absent...the doors all fastened...O God, I am alone in this emer- 


gency!...The windows barred...the doors bolted...no escape...Death in all its 
horrors approaches me... 


She flies into her chamber. Don Gutierre returns with a 
surgeon, whom he brings with his eyes bound, and whom he has 
forced from his house. He thus addresses him: 


You must enter that chamber. This dagger pierces your heart if you do not 
faithfully obey all my commands. Open the door, and say what you see there. 

Surgeon. An image of death; a corpse stretched on a bed. Two torches burn 
at each side, and a crucifix is placed before it. I know not who it may be, as a veil 
covers the countenance, 

Gutierre. "Tis well. This living corpse you must put to death. 

Surgeon. What are your terrible commands? 

Gutierre. That you bleed her to death. That you quit her not till she expires. 
No word! It is useless to implore my pity. 


The surgeon obeys: but on leaving the house blindfolded, he 


marks the door with his finger crimsoned with blood, that he 
may know the house again. . 

The king is then informed by the surgeon of what has taken 
place. The house is discovered by the mark, and the king re- 
pairs to it. Gutierre informs him that his wife, having been 
bled, had by accident removed the bandages, and had been found 
dead, bathed in her blood. The king, in reply, orders him to 
marry on the instant a lady to whom he had been formerly at- 
tached. He objects. The king is imperative. Gutierre begs 
him to hear his reasons; and asks whether he shall again expose 
himself to the nightly visits of the prince. The king affects to 
disbelieve him. 

Gutierre. And if I find 
A letter from my wife, praying the Infant 
Not to abandon her? 

King. For every wrong 
There is a remedy. 

Gutierre. What! for this last? 

King. There is. 

Gutierre. What is it? 

King. In yourself. 

Gutierre. You mean? 

King. Blood! 

Gutierre. Ah! what say you? 

King. Mark your gates: there is 
A bloody sign upon them! 

Gutierre. Sire, ’tis known 
That those who exercise an office, hang 
Over their doors a shield that bears their arms: 
My office is mine honour. So my doors 
Bear impress of a bloody hand, for blood 
Alone can wash out injured honour’s stains. 


We must add the few words with which the piece closes, for 
the sake of ‘ the moral.’ 
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King. Give then thy hand to Leonora; well 
She merits it. 
Gutierre. I give it freely, if 
Leonora dare accept it bathed in blood. 
Leonora. I marvel not, nor fear. 
Gutierre. *Tis well, but I 


Have been mine honour’s own physician, nor 
Have yet forgot the science. 
Leonora. Keep it then 
To aid my life, if it be bad. 
Gutierre. Alone 
On this condition I now yield my hand.* 


Thus closes ‘ El Medico de su Honra,’ on the morality of which 
we may spare comment, after directing the reader to the curious 
state of society it indicates: on the fine powerful situations we 
have cited, it would also be superfluous to insist; every reader 
must appreciate them. 

The second play which we select as a specimen of Calderon’s 
power is ‘El Alcalde de Zalamea,’ which we regard as his 
chef-d’ceuvre. It has not perhaps the poetical beauties of some 
others, as ‘ La Vida as Sueno,’ ‘Cisma de Inglaterra,’ ‘ Principe 
Constante,’ ‘ Magico Prodigioso,’ and ‘Las Armas de la Hermosura;’ 
but it has more dramatic power, both in conception and execution, 
with more success in delineation of character. As we believe no 
literary historian has given an analysis of it, we shall beg to 
introduce a slight one here. 

A regiment of soldiers arrive at Zalamea. Don Alvaro, the 
captain, is billeted upon Pedro Crespo, a rich farmer, the hero 
of the play. Crespo shows more vigour in the delineation than 
any other character of Calderon; and is, we believe, a solitary 
instance of that poet’s.painting one of the people in favourable 
colours. There is a rough honesty in Crespo’s manner: but this 
roughness is the husk which protects, while covering, a sweet 
kernel of delicate dignified nobility of feeling. This is well pre- 
sented in his first scene. His son is indignant at his submitting 
to be billeted upon, when rich enough to avoid it. How would 
you have me avoid it? asks Crespo. Purchase a title of nobility, 
1s the reply. Crespo’s answer is as full of sense as dignity. 

Is there any one ignorant of that Iam? That I am an honest man, sprung 
from an honest family ? No. Then what should I gain by letters of nobility, if 
I could not with them also buy pure blood ? Should I be considered better than 
Iam? No. People would say I was ennobled for six hundred reals, That 
proves me rich—not honourable. Honour, child, is not to be bought or sold. I 


desire no honour that is not mine by nature. My father was a peasant—my 
grandfather was a peasant—I am a peasant—and my children shall be peasants. 


Crespo on hearing that he has to lodge an officer and soldiers 





* We have availed ourselves, in this particular instance only, of the transla- 
tion given in Sismondi, iv., pp. 176—7. 
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advises his daughter, Isabella, to keep out of their sight; to which 
she agrees and retires with her cousin Ines. The captain arrives, and 
his sergeant hunts about the house for a sight of Isabella, of whose 
beauty he has heard report; but learning that her father keeps her 
shut in her apartment, being jealous of her, the captain is piqued 
and resolves to see her. He soon finds a pretext for entering her 
room. He arranges that Rebolledo shall provoke him, and then 
flying frem his anger rush into Isabella’s chamber and implore 
protection, whither the captain will follow. This plan they 
execute. Crespo and his son Juan hearing the noise of quarrel 
follow with drawn swords, and learn the cause. They learn also 


that the soldier has been followed into Isabella’sroom. They pro- 
ceed there. 


The next scene is in Isabella’s room. Rebolledo rushes in and 
begs protection. Isabella addresses the captain, and in the name 
of her sex demands pardon for the culprit; she is answered with 
becoming gallantry, the captain observing that ‘ she commits that 


murder with her eyes which she begs him not to commit.” The 
father and brother enter. 


Crespo. How, seiior! I expect to find you slaying a man, and you are com- 
plimenting a woman It is, doubtless, very honourable, kind, and gallant in 
you, so soon to forget your anger ! 

Captain. I had cause for anger; but this lady has dispelled it by a glance. 

Crespo. Seiior, Isabella is my child ; a peasant’s child—a peasant, not a lady. 

Juan (aside). It has been a stratagem to see my sister. (Aloud.) You might 
have spared us this affront, Sefior Captain, considering how kindly my father re- 
ceived you here. 

Crespo. Who told you to speak, boy ? What affront has there been ? If the 
soldier offended him, was it not his place to punish ? My daughter should think 
herself flattered that the Captain has honoured her request. 

Captain. Clearly so. Have a care, young fellow. Remember to whom you 
speak, next time. 

Juan. I know well enough. 

Crespo. What, again! What have you to jabber so about ? 

Captain. As you are present, honest Crespo, I will not punish his insolence. 

Crespo. Punish! Senor, understand me. I may treat my son as I please ; but 
so may not you. 

Juan. And I will submit to any thing from father : to nothing from you. 

Captain. Ha! ha! What would do you ? 

Juan. Lose life rather than my honour. 

Captain. Honour, indeed! What can a peasant know of honour? 

Juan (angrily). More than a popinjay captain. 

Captain. Vive Dios! This is too much. (Draws his sword.) 

Crespo. Beware! (Draws.) 


At this critical moment Don Lope, the general of the regiment, 
arrives. He is highly incensed at finding a disturbance in the 
house, and in his wrath declares he will throw men, women, nay 
the house itself, out of window— 


Que a hombres, mugeres y casa 
Eche por un corredor. 


The captain explains his quarrel with Rebolledo. Don Lope 
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orders the latter, as the author of the disturbance, to be whipped. 
Rebolledo relishing ill the idea of the jest being carried so far, 
declares he was not culpable, and reveals the whole plot. Don 
Lope dismisses the captain from the house, orders him to seek 
another lodging, and declares that he will stop in Crespo’s house. 

Crespo and Don Lope are then left alone, and this fine scene 
occurs, which, fairly to enjoy, the reader should consult in the 
original, 

Crespo. A thousand thanks, sefior ; you have saved me from slaying the man 
who insulted me. 

Don Lope. Slaying him ? 

Crespo. Slaying him. 

Don Lope. Vive Dios! Are you aware he is a captain. 

Crespo. Vive Dios! Yes: had he been a general, it would have been the same. 

Don Lope. By heaven! the man who touches but a hair of one of my soldiers, 
I will hang, without scruple ! 

Crespo. By heaven ! whoever touches a tittle of mine honour, him will I hang, 
and without scruple ! 

Don Lope. Know you not that, being a peasant, you are forced to submit ? 

Crespo. In my property, yes ; but in mine honour, no! My property and life 
belong to my king. My honour is the patrimony of my soul ; and my soul be- 
longs to none but God.* ; 

Don Lope. Vive Cristo! I almost think you're right. 

Crespo. Vive Cristo! I amsureI’m right. 

Don Lope (aside), This peasant is testy and, egad, the fellow swears as 
much as I do myself ! 

Crespo (aside). Don Lope is fantastic. We shall not sympathize. 


With this scene the first act ends. To those unacquainted with 
the Spanish drama our admiration of this scene may appear 
exaggerated. One must know the frigid and affected language 
spoken in these plays to appreciate the luxury of the simple tones 
of nature. One must have been wearied with the perpetual masks 
usurping t!.2 places of men, to relish the freshness and vigour of 
this sketch of Crespo. It is indeed masterly, viewed according to 
any standard; the character is brought out by a few distinct 
truthful touches; and the remark by the general, ‘the fellow 
swears as much as I do myself,’ lets us into the secret of this 
bluntness, which is confirmed in the second act. The general, 
struck by Crespo’s polite attentiveness, remarks it to him, Crespo 
answers that he is polite to those who treat him with civility: 
rude to those who treat him haughtily. 


* This is one of the rare flashes which irradiate the works of Calderon. It is 
fine in sentiment, and, for a wonder, neither affected in the expression, nor over- 
laid with metaphors. We cannot forbear citing it in his own words : 


Con mi hacienda, 
Pero con mi fama no. 
Al rey la hacienda y la vida 
Se ha de dar ; pero el honor 
Es patrimonio del alma 
Y al alma solo es de Dios. 
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The second act, though not deficient in movement, is occupied 
with scenes that come to nothing, and have scarcely any influence 
on the plot; except the last, in which the captain, Don Alvaro, 
now furiously in love with Isabella, carries her off by force, having 
tied her father to a tree. This is a spirited scene. But we may 
here observe that we omit such scenes from our analysis as do not 
in themselves exhibit character or new situation. Thus also the 
amusing ‘ Don Mendo’ whom we have mentioned (p. 525), needs 
not again be introduced here. 

The third act opens with a long soliloquy by Isabella: a speech 
full of delicious harmony, and not so defaced with concetti as usual. 
The language is figurative but passionate. There are not many 
soliloquies, to our taste, finer in all Calderon. Isabella has been 
violated by the captain, and is now suffering under the horror of 
her degradation, and dreading the light of day. She bids the 
stars not to give place to Aurora, who will come with tears and 
smiles to fill the azure field; or if Aurora must come, she bids 
her bring no smiles but only tears. She bids the sun remain longer 
under the cool waves and not disturb the night: that he may not 
behold the most atrocious of crimes. ‘This looks fantastic enough 
in a prose statement, as indeed will mostly be the case where — 
is wrenched from its ideal sphere; but we will cite the original, 
and requesting the reader to bear in mind the style of Spanish 
poetry, ask him if this be not both simple and beautiful. 


Nunca amenezca 4 mis ojos, la luz hermosa del dia, 
Porque 4 su nombre no tenga verguénza yo de mi misma, 
O ta, de tantas estrellas, primavera fugitiva, 

No des lugar a la aurora, que tu azul campaiia pisa, 

Para que con risa y llanto, borre tu apacible vista ! 

Y ya que ha de ser, que sea con Ianto, mas no con risa. 
Detente, 0 mayor planeta, mas tiempo en la espuma fria 
Del mar! Deja que una vez dilate la noche esquiva 

Su trémulo imperiv 

Para qué quieres salir a ver en la historia mia 

La mas enorme maldad, la mas fiera tirania, 

Que en venganza de los hombres, quiere el ciclo que se escriba ? 


This soliloquy is continued at some length, and is interrupted by 
the groans of her father whom she discovers bound to a tree. She 
tells him what has befallen her; adding, that her brother, to 
avenge her wrong, fought with the captain and wounded him, but 
was prevented despatching him by the soldiers who arrived in 
time. The wounded captain has been taken to the village. This 
narrative occupies one hundred and sixty lines! Crespo calmly 
bids her dry her tears, and sternly resolves on vengeance. At 
that moment the Eseribano arrives to inform him that he, Crespo, 
has been elected alcalde of. Zalamea, adding: ‘ This is fine news, 
Crespo; you have two important matters to commence with. The 
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king will be here to-morrow: that is the first. The second is, that 
a captain of the regiment has been wounded. It is not known by 
whom: but you will have to judge the case: there will be money 
to be gained !” 

Pedro Crespo is alcalde, and the means of vengeance are thus 
within his hands. He seeks an interview with the captain; and 
a noble scene takes place. Crespo lays aside the judge, and ap- 
- only as a supplicating father: eloquent, dignified, pathetic. 

e says that, though base-born yet he is rich; he is a father; and 
he offers the captain all his wealth, all he possesses, and will 
turn labourer again, if the captain will repair the wrong he has 
done his daughter and marry her. The speech contains one or 
two extravagances, but on the whole is nobly conceived and full 
of pathos. The captain treats him with contempt. Crespo 
threatens him as a ‘alan, if he accept not the offers of a father. 
But the captain remains heartless, contemptuous, unmoved. 

respo orders his arrest. 

Don Lope arrives indignant at the alcalde’s presuming to judge 
an officer; but Crespo remains firm in his intention. The king 
arrives, and confirms Don Lope’s assertion, that being a soldier 
the captain must be tried before another tribunal. Crespo places 
the indictment and papers in the hand of the king, who admits 
the captain’s guilt, but still insists on the punishment coming from 
another tribunal than that of the alcalde. 

The suspense here is great. Will the captain escape? Will 
Crespo’s vengeance be defeated? No: the stern alcalde draws 
aside a curtain, and discovers to the astonished company, the 
captain strangled ina chair. This is a fine coup de thédtre. Crespo 
says that the king himiself believed the sentence just; and justice 
having many hands, it matters little which one executes it. 
The king is so delighted with Crespo that he makes him alcalde 
for life. ‘The piece concludes with Isabella retiring to a convent. 

We had intended inserting an analysis of ‘ El Mayor Monstruo 
les Zelos,’ from the comparison it suggests with ‘ Othello’ 
and ‘ Zaire; but it would lead us beyond our limits, and the 
reader’s patience. ‘A Secreto Agravio Secrata Venganza,’ would 
also claim a place here had we room; but we must content our- 
selves with a brief sketch of its terrific last act; the execution of 
which however does not come up to the invention. Every reader 
will seize at once the power of the situations and their capability 
for fine acting and passionate writing. 

Don Luis is in love with Leonor, the wife of Don Lope. The 
husband detects their guilty passion, and is perplexed how to 
avenge his wrongs without making them public. It is the same 
problem as that in ‘ El Medico de su Honra;’ but treated differ- 
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ently. Don Lope has engaged the only boat remaining, to take 
him across the river to his wife. Don fais enters with a letter 
from Leonor appointing an interview for that evening in her gar- 
den as her husband will be absent. Don Luis cannot procure a 
boat. Don Lope, suspecting the object of his desire, offers him a 
place in the one he has engaged. The offer is accepted with 
mutual joy, ‘Was there ever so fortunate a man!’ exclaims the 
lover. ‘The hour of vengeance arrives!’ exclaims the husband. 
‘Odd enough for the husband to be my conductor,’ thinks the 
lover. ‘ He has fallen into my hands and cannot escape,’ says the 
husband. ‘ He takes me to his wife!’ ‘I take him to his death!’ 
Such are their opposite thoughts. They enter the boat. The 
audience are left in suspense. 

Leonor is in her garden waiting for her lover. She is sad and 
begins to suspect Don Luis loves her less than he was wont. A 
ery of ‘help’ is heard from the river ; Leonor looks out and dis- 
tinguishes a figure struggling with the waves. She trembles with 
vague fears. Her husband enters, his clothes dripping with wet, 
a poniard in his hand! She is speechless. With grim formality 
Don Lope relates that a certain Don Luis begged permission to 
share his boat with him. The cables which fastened 1t to the shore 
had broken. They were adrift. Don Luis was drowned. Don 
Lope grieves that he was unable to save him; but the sea in- 
gulfed him, and will cover his memory. Leonor shrieks and 
swoons. Don Lope exclaims ‘ Leonor! my wife! my life!. ..Alas! 
her hands are cold!...Ah, Don Juan. I was wrong to tell her of 
the dangers I had escaped !...You see her woman’s heart was not 
able to support such terror!...Her love trembled at the mention 
of my danger. . (to the servants) Carry her to her bedroom.’ 

Don Lope left alone applauds himself for the issue of his plan; but 
it is only half completed. Don Luis is no more, but Leonor lives. 
His resolution is soon formed. ‘I confided the care of my first ven- 
geance to the waters; my second shall be confided to the flames!’ 

The king and his attendants are conversing. The cry of ‘ Fire! 
Fire!’ reaches them, and they learn that Don Lope’s house is 
burning. Don Lope enters, half undressed, and with his wife, 
dead, upon his arm! He has stifled her; and attributes her 
death to the flames. And thus he accomplishes his secret ven- 
geance for a secret wrong ! 

We may here conclude our notice of Calderon. Our general 
estimate of his powers will have been seen in the foregoing pages. 
Although disputing his title to profundity of thought, or artistic 
genius of the highest order; although placing him on a very differ- 
ent pedestal from that of Shakspeare or Gothe; we are still hearty 
admirers of his rare talents. All we desire is to have his real ex- 
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cellence proclaimed, in substitution of the spurious ones so elo- 
quently extolled by the Germans. As a dramatist in the highest 
sense we can never regard him; as a playwriter we think he ranks 
one of the foremost. Great knowledge of stage-effect; great spirit 
and ingenuity in the working out of complicated plots; an ima- 
gination brilliant and fertile, loving to lose itself in the gloom 
depths of horror; wonderful harmony and fluency of verse, wit 
a facility for the production of spirited dialogue amidst a profusion 
of metaphors: these are no contemptible qualities, and these Calderon 
unquestionably possesses. More than these we cannot discover. He 
has a rich and varied Theatrical genius. Dramatic genius must be 
sought in other lands: the Spamards have it not. Yet the once 
mighty, now degenerate pe can well afford the admission of 
inferiority on the ground which Sophocles, Shakspeare and 
Moliére, serenely occupy. She has produced ‘ Don Quixote’ and 
Murillo and after such feats may well await the tributes of the 
world. 


It only remains for us to add a few words respecting the works 
placed at the head of this article. The French translation is a 
book we can recommend to those unacquainted with the original. 
Let us be understood, however. M. Damas-Hinard has taken 
great pains, but like most translators, especially French, has had 
no conscience. He will insist upon altering and abridging his 
original. He proclaims both Calderon and Lope great poets; and 
nevertheless cannot help secretly suspecting that he is greater, and 
that his ‘ improvements’ will be acceptable. We have but 
cursorily compared his version with the Spanish; but by selecting 
random passages of beauty, fun, concetti, and extravagance, we 
have been able to see that he arrogates to himself the privilege of 
abridgment and alteration. In the translations in the course of 
this article we have ventured on paraphrases, because we were 
solely directing attention to the situation. But M. Damas-Hinard 
professes to give the world a translation of the Spanish plays, and 
to represent their characteristics. By subduing the extravagance 
of thought; by altering the metaphors; by abridging the length of 
the speeches; he does away with these characteristics, and gives the 
world a series of French drames, not Spanish comedias. As a 
specimen of his reproduction of the poetical beauties, we may cite 
his version of the soliloquy in ‘ El Alcalde de Zalamea,’ part of 
which we before quoted. Instead of saying, as in the orginal, 
‘Remain, O greater planet, still longer under the cool waves of 
the sea,’ he says, ‘ Et toi soleil, roi des astres, prolonge ton séjour 
dans le sein profond des mers.’ The fine phrase ‘ tremulo im- 
perio’ is omitted. 
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A false idea of the Spanish drama will therefore be gained from 
M. Damas-Hinard’s version. Nor will his criticisms mend the 
matter. They are insufferably bad; as may be suspected from the 
man who calls Lope de Vega a ‘ sublime poet.’ But in spite of 
these drawbacks, Kis volumes will form amusing and instructive 
reading, to any one unacquainted with the origmal. The great 
merits of these dramatists—their theatrical excellences—are to be 
seen in this version in favourable colours. The translator is not 
without spirit in his dialogues, and he has taken considerable pains 
to explain away verbal and national difficulties. The four volumes 
contain eleven plays of Calderon, and ten of Lope de Vega. We 
can promise the dramatic reader a treat in the perusal. 

But to the German reader we should recommend the version 
by Gries. It has all the merits which Damas-Hinard’s translation 
wants. It is written also in verse, and the same metre as the 
original. Eminently faithful in reproducing both faults and 
beauties, it is written with a spirit and vigour rarely seen in 
translations. The reader will there find Calderon as he would 
find him in the original. 

The ‘ Tesoro de Teatro Espanol,’ published in Paris, and edited 
by M. Ochoa, has the recommendations of price and type: in both 
of these it far excels the Madrid edition. Five-and-twenty plays 
in each volume, printed in double columns with an excellent type, 
and costing only ten francs each, is certainly as cheap as it is 
possible to expect; and we need not therefore be hard upon the 
editing, especially as the Madrid edition, which costs four times 
the sum, is no better edited. It is but fit however to remark that 
the text, though accurately enough printed, as far as it goes, some~ 
times varies considerably i that of other editions. & Lope de 
Vega’s comedy of ‘ El perro del hortelano,’ several entire scenes 
are wanting in M. Ochoa’s edition. It is true that these scenes are 
in a measure superfluous; but one desires a complete text. The 
carelessness of Spanish editors, and the fact that Lope de Vega’s 
plays are still sold separately at the doors of the theatres, will 
sufficiently account for the variations observable in various 
editions. We have no means of judging extensively of M. 
Ochoa’s accuracy; but we may inform the reader that the very 
best edition of Calderon’s complete works is that published in 
Germany a few years ago, in four volumes quarto, edited, if our 
oe serves us, by Joseph Kiel. This edition has been largely 
smuggled into Spain, as being the most perfect. 
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Art. XI.—L’ Europe pendant la Révolution Frangaise, par M. Ca- 
PEFIGUE. (Europe during the French Revolution.) Paris. 1842. 


In his works of modern history the indefatigable M. Capefigue 
possesses, perhaps affects, a general European impartiality. He 
leans to what is called the cause of order, and regrets the old insti- 
tutions, as no doubt an homme d@état should: but beyond this 
natural longing professes to have no passion one way or the other. 
You would fancy him a retired Prime Minister at the least, who 
having mingled in the diplomatic struggles of the last fifty years, 
now sits down to chronicle them, in a calm, bloodless, Talleyrand- 
like manner: having no regard for Trojan or Tyrian; little re- 
spect for traineurs de sabre with their coarse feats of arms and 
loud braggadocio bulletins; and too much (as is natural, perhaps, 
in one of his calling) for notes, protocols, and mancuvres of am- 
bassadors and their agents. 

Of this vaunted diplomacy, before the French Revolution, and 
during that period (as to present and future times, they do not 
come into discussion here)—of these clever diplomatists and their 
works—we never can calculate, to the end of time, how much ho- 
nour they have caused us. The history of every Foreign-Office 
in Europe—one may say so without being near so familiar with the 
contents of their cartons as/M. Capefigue appears to be—is a 


history of knavery : of lies answered by other lies, robberies met by 
other robberies. Every king has his hand in his brother’s pocket, 
and the aim and triumph of every were is by force or fraud 


to effect the removal of its neighbour's landmark. Probably 
M. Capefigue did not intend this moral to be read out of his 
book; but herein lies the only good of the work as far as we can 
understand it. It does not matter much now, what plans Louis 
XVI., that amateur navigator, had for the aggrandizement of his 
own marine, and the punishment of England; whether the guns 
that drove away the Prussians after Valmy were not loaded with 
louis d’ors; what intentions the Prussians had upon Hanover or 
Bavaria; or the Duke of York on the French throne; or the 
French upon the Rhenish frontier; or the Austrians upon the 
French ;—these mysteries of diplomatic double-dealing, curiosities 
of the Roguery of History, are of very little importance to us now. 
It is idle to sort. and docket mere masses of lies—to be follow- 
ing political labyrinths which have nothing at the end. 

Unless, to be sure, some writers should be employed by an Euro- 
pean congress to go through this task with the moral end in view— 
of teaching their respective nations heartily to beware of all Foreign- 
Offices; to eschew robbery of all sorts at the expense of whatever 
neighbour; to avoid being too ‘clever’ in their political dealings 
as they would avoid similar ‘ sharp’ practices in private life: in 
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a word to learn that honest dealings are quite as profitable for 
states, as for individuals. 

Any person reading M. Capefigue’s present work with the 
above moral view, will find that his volumes contain many cu- 
rious illustrations of it. For instance, to begin a little before the 
beginning. M. Capefigue speaks with much respect of the man- 
ner in which the princes of the house of Bourbon were brought 
up to understand, the inflexible rivalry between England and 
France. On this point Louis XVI., says his admirer, was pas- 
sionné, and there never was a king who carried so far his hatred 
and resentment against Great Britain! And towards this restorer 
of the French marine, this implacable enemy of England, this 
*téte noble et grande esprit national et fort,’ the historian pro- 
ceeds to pay many compliments in which he calls upon the na- 
tion to join. 

Is it from a desire of doing justice to the unlucky monarch, or 
from a wish to conciliate the present generation of Frenchmen, 
or from a conviction that irreconcilable hatred to England or 
any other country is an acceptable quality in French sovereigns, 
that M. Capefigue is so careful to register the fact of the king’s 
anti-English feeling? Our author used formerly to sign himself an 
homme @état; but in his love of the old French traditions, he 
would do well, as a statesman, to give up his admiration of this 
one; since he has himself chronicled so many of the evil conse- 
quences resulting from that most absurd of all the ancient qualifi- 
cations of a patriot. Louis XVI., continuing the great work of 
his illustrious ancestor, raises the French marine, adroitly threatens 
the English possessions in India, tampers successfully with the 
English colonies in America (and brings back the infection of 
rebellion to his own country), and so having wreaked his mea- 
sure of evil, it becomes the turn of ‘ the eternal rival’ to pay off 
its debt of revenge. For nine hundred years, from one side of 
the channel to the other, we have been bandying this hatred about. 

We were not slow in flinging the injury back again. The 
first struggles of the revolution begin; bankruptcy, famine, in- 
ward commotion, tear and weaken the vital strength of ‘ the 
eternal enemy’ as much as the most eternal of all enemies can 
desire. When the head of the unhappy fomenter of the American 
rebellion fell, when his family were flung out of the — 
living here and there ‘in obscurity and contempt,’ as Burke 


says—this one borrowing money never to be repayed, that one 
pawning diamonds in order to live—one would fancy the English 
hatred of the race might have been extinguished in compassion, 
and that the unlucky Bourbons would have been raised from the 
dust in which they lay. But not so. The compassion which 
Mr. Pitt’s government had for the Bourbon family was but little 
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profitable to them. Why, if the allied powers were anxious to 
assist the exiled princes, were the latter not allowed to enter 
France? Why were the movements of their (émigrés) troops 
always mysteriously counteracted? Why, when Toulon was taken 
by the English in the name of the King of France, was the fleet 
there found not officered by French royalists, of whom there 
were hundreds at the disposal of the princes? It was the pre- 
cious policy of ‘ the hereditary enemy.’ We speculated upon the 
burning of that fleet: we would give up the ships to no French- 
man, with white cockade or red. The robberies of Napoleon were 
not more daring nor more brutal than that. 

* When the French see bodies of English, Spaniards, Neapoli- 
tans, Sardinians, Prussians, Austrians, Hungarians, Bohemians, 
Sclavonians, Croatians, acting as principals in the war, it is 
impossible they should think we come with a benevolent de- 
sign cries Burke, in his wonderful letter on the conduct of the 
allies; and dares to express at once the intention of the coalescing 


powers. ‘ Austria means to take away the whole frontier from 
the borders of Switzerland to Dunkirk: Great Britain resolves 
that France shall have no colonies, no commerce, and no marine.’ 
And if we read the pene of another eminent statesman, M. 


Thiers, we find him delighted with the skill of the English po- 
liticians, who had so handled the eternal rival, that there were, 
after the burning of the Toulon fleet, not more than sixty (Cape- 
figue says six-and-thirty) vessels in the French arsenals, while 
England with her allies, Spain and Holland, had at least two 
hundred, and, while without the necessity of a combat, the 
English fleet was master of the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and 
the Indian seas. Thus, cries Thiers in an ecstasy, ‘ nothing was 
more politic than the war made by Pitt against France.’ 

Mr. Pitt had won the move certainly—and deserves that just 
such a statesman as Thiers should praise him. In like manner, it 
might be said, nothing was more politic than the manner in 
which Sampson slaughtered the Philistines: such policy is likely 
to find favour with the author of the famous note on the Syrian 
question. But there is not a tax-payer in this empire, who does 
not see the fallacy of it, at least twice in a year; and can calcu- 
late that we might have had some ten thousand of ships, if need 
were, for the price which the great minister paid for those he took. 

Nor were the continental diplomatists much behindhand in their 
triumphant skill. The robbery and spoliation of Poland is still 
more ‘ politic’ than the robbery and incendiarism of the Toulon 
fleet. To effect that admirable piece of policy, the Prussians 
forget their hostility against France, and the sacred rights of 
sovereignty which they had sworn to protect—how oval oaths 
or honour be supposed to prevail when ‘policy’ is so much 
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stronger than either? With that gallant war-cry in common, 
Russian, and Prussian, and Austrian armies flock together— 
down go the redoubts of Praga, and the columns of the Polish 
soldiery—women and children are butchered by tens of thousands— 
and chuckling diplomatists at Berlin and Petersburg have but to 
take the map and divide the country at their leisure. 

The consequences of that masterpiece of robbery every one 
knows. ‘The French republic was saved from ruin by the Euro- 
pean diplomatists. It was starving, disorganized, ready to yield: 
but Foreign Diplomacy eanemaaal and saved its life. Its armies 
were arabble, but diplomacy drew the bullets from the Prussian 
guns; and so the rabble was left to organize it itself, untilit grew 
to be the great Imperial army, that under the great Emperor 
marched in triumph to Vienna, to Berlin, and to Moscow. 

M. Capefigue’s volumes, however, only go as far as 1795: the 
emperor is but an artillery officer as yet, and his ‘ policy’ and the 
end of it all to come. U; to 95 it is not a little curious to see 
what diplomacy, or, as M. Capefigue calls it, ‘ Europe’ had done 
for the French Revolution. Europe, and it need scarcely be 
said, the King of France too, were both most deeply interested in 
maintaining a monarchical government in that country, and 
diplomatized so cleverly as to cut off the head of Louis XVI. 
between them. Having an enemy without money, strength, 
or almost hope, Europe diplomatized so skilfully as to make that 
enemy more powerful than all the continent put together. In 
the beginning of 1795, the wobegone English historian of the 
‘Annual Register,’ shows what had been the effects of European 
diplomacy in French affairs. It had given over to France ten 
provinces of the Austrian Netherlands; the Austrian Netherlands; 
the bishoprics of Liege, Worms, and Spire; the electorate of 
Treves, Cologne, and Mentz; the duchy of Deux Ponts; the 
Palatinate; and the duchies of Suliers and Cleves. In the south 
of France, their conquests were the duchy of Savoy; with the 
ae ge of Nice and Monaco in Italy; and the provinces of 

iscay and Catalonia in Spain. After enumerating the hundred- 
and-forty severe actions in which the French had been successful, 
and ‘ the generals and armies of consummate experience,’ which 
they had overthrown with their raw and ill-disciplined levies— 
the Registrar concludes with a sigh, ‘Such is the description 
given by the French of their numerous exploits, and impartiality 
requires it should be acknowledged, notwithstanding the odium 
they lie under that the account is not exaggerated.’ 

it was even so: and for these successes Europe had to thank 


its diplomacy—the selfishness and knavery, that is, of its govern- 
ments; and their blind, insane rapacity and cunning. 
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Art. XII.—Funeral Discourse delivered on occasion of celebrating 
the Obsequies of his late Excellency the Perpetual Dictator of the 
Republic of Paraguay, the Citizen Dr. José Gaspar Francia, 
by Citizen the Rev. ManuEL ANTONIO PEREZ, of the 
Church of the Incarnation, on the 20th of October, 1840, (In 
the ‘ British Packet and Argentine News,’ No. 813. Buenos- 
Ayres: March 19, 1842.) 

. Essai Historique sur la Révolution de Paraguay, et le Gou- 
vernement Dictatorial du Docteur Francia. Par MM. RENGGER 
et LONGCHAMP. 2de édition. Paris. 1827. 

. Letters on Paraguay. By J. P. and W. P. Rosertson. 
2 vols. Second Edition. London. 1839. 

. Francia’s Reign of Terror. (By the same.) London. 1839. 

. Letters on South America. (By the same.) 3 vols. London. 
1843. 

. Travels in Chile and La Plata. By Joun Miers. 2 vols. 
London. 1826. 

. Memoirs of General Miller, in the Service of the Republic of 
Peru. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. London. 1829. 


THE confused South American revolution, and set of revolutions, 
like the South American continent itself, is doubtless a great con- 
fused phenomenon ; worthy of better knowledge than men yet 
have of it. Several books, of which we here name a few known 
to us, have been written on the subject : but bad books mostly, 
and productive of almost no effect. The heroes of South Ame- 
rica have not yet succeeded in picturing any image of them- 
selves, much less any true image of themselves, in the Cis-Atlan- 
tic mind or memory. 

Iturbide, ‘ the Napoleon of Mexico,’ a great man in that narrow 
country, who was he? He made the thrice-celebrated ‘ Plan of 
Iguala;’ a constitution of no continuance. He became Emperor 
of Mexico, most serene ‘ Augustin I.;’ was deposed, banished to 
Leghorn, to London; decided on returning ;—landed on the shore 
of ‘Tampico, and was there met, and shot: this, in a vague sort, 
is what the world knows of the Napoleon of Mexico, most serene 
Augustin the First, most unfortunate Augustin the Last. He 
did himself publish memoirs or memorials,* but few can read 
them. Oblivion, and the deserts of Panama, have swallowed this 
brave Don Augustin : vate caruit sacro. 

And Bolivar, ‘the Washington of Columbia,’ Liberator Bolivar, 
he too is gone without his fame. Melancholy lithographs re- 





* * A Statement of some of the principal events in the Public Life of Augustin 
de Iturbide: written by Himself.’ London. 1843. 
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—_ to us a long-faced, square-browed man; of stern, consi- 
erate, consciously considerate aspect, mildly aquiline form of 
nose ; with terrible angularity of jaw; and dark deep eyes, some- 
what too close together (for which latter circumstance we earnestly 
hope the lithograph alone is to blame): this is Liberator Bolivar: 
—a man of much hard fighting, hard riding, of manifold achieve- 
ments, distresses, heroisms and histrionisms in this world; a many- 
counselled, much-enduring man; now dead and gone;—of whom, 
except that melancholy lithograph, the cultivated European public 
knows as good as nothing. Yet did he not fly hither and thither, 
often in the most desperate manner, with wild cavalry clad in 
blankets, with War of Liberation ‘ to the death? Clad in blan- 
kets, ponchos the South Americans call them: it is a square 
blanket, with a short slit in the centre, which you draw over your 
head, and so leave hanging: many a liberative cavalier has ridden, 
in those hot climates, without further dress at all; and fought 
handsomely too, wrapping the blanket round his arm, when it 
came to the charge. 

With such cavalry, and artillery and infantry to match, Boli- 
var hasridden, fighting all the way, through torrid deserts, hot mud- 
swamps, through ice-chasms beyond the curve of perpetual frost,— 
more miles than Ulyssesever sailed: letthe coming Homerstake note 
of it. He has marched over the Andes, more than once; a feat ana- 
lagous to Hannibal’s; and seemed to think little of it. Often beaten, 
banished from the firm land, he always returned again, truculently 
fought again. He gained in the Cumana regions the ‘ immor- 
tal victory’ of Carababo and several others; under him was gained 
the finishing ‘ immortal victory’ of Ayacucho in Peru, where Old 
Spain, for the last time, burnt powder in those latitudes, and then 
fled without return. He was Dictator, Liberator, almost emperor, 
if he had lived. Some three times over did he, in solemn 
Columbian parliament, lay down his Dictatorship with Washing- 
ton eloquence; and as often, on pressing request, take it up again, 
being a man indispensable. Thrice, or at least twice, did he, in 
different places, painfully construct a Free Constitution; consisting 
of ‘two chambers, and a supreme governor for life with liberty 
to name his successor,’ the reasonablest democratic constitution 
you could well construct; and twice, or at least once, did the 
= on trial, declare it disagreeable. He was, of old, well 

nown in Paris; in the dissolute, the philosophico-political and 
other circles there. He has shone in many a¥gay Parisian soirée, 
this Simon Bolivar; and he, in his later years, in autumn 1825, 
rode triumphant into Potosi and the fabulous Inca Cities, with 
clouds of feathered Indians somersetting and war-whooping 
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round him,*—and ‘as the famed Cerro, metalliferous Mountain, 
came in sight, the bells all pealed out, and there was a thunder of 
artillery,’ says General Miller! If this is not a Ulysses, Polytlas 
and Polymetis, a much-enduring and many-counselled man; 
where was there one? Truly a Ulysses whose history were worth 
its ink,—had the Homer that could do it, made his appear- 
ance! 

Of General San Martin too there will be something to be said. 
General San Martin, when we last saw him, twenty years ago or 
more,—through the organs of the authentic steadfast Mr. Miers, 
—had a handsome house in Mendoza, and ‘his own portrait, as I 
remarked, hung up between those of Napoleon and the Duke 
of Wellington.’ In Mendoza, cheerful, mudbuilt, whitewashed 
Town, seated at the eastern base of the Andes, ‘ with its shady 
public-walk well paved and swept; looking out pleasantly, on 
this hand, over wide horizons of Pampa wilderness; pleasantly on 
that, to the Rock-chain, Cordillera they call it, of the sky- 
piercing Mountains, capt in snow, or with volcanic fumes issuing 
from them: there dwelt General Ez-Generalissimo San Martin, 
ruminating past adventures over half the world; and had his 
portrait hung up between Napoleon’s and the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s. 

Did the reader ever hear of San Martin’s march over the 
Andes into Chile? It is a feat worth looking ati; comparable, 
most likely, to Hannibal’s march over the Alps, while there was 
yet no Simplon or Mont-Cénis highway; and 7 transacted itself 
in the year 1817. South American armies think little of picking 
their way through the gullies of the Andes: so the Buenos-Ayres 
people, having driven out their own Spaniards, and established 
the reign of freedom, though in a precarious manner, thought it 
were now good to drive the Spaniards out of Chile, and establish 
the reign of freedom there also instead: whereupon San Martin, 
commander at Mendoza, was appointed to do it. By way of pre- 
paration, for he began from afar, San Martin, while an army is 
getting ready at Mendoza, assembles ‘ at the Fort of San Carlos by 
the Aguanda river,’ some days’ journey to the south, all attainable 
tribes of the Pehuenche Indians, to a solemn Palaver, so they 
name it, and civic entertainment, on the esplanade there. The 
ceremonies and deliberations, as described by General Miller, are 
somewhat surprising; still more the concluding civic feast, which 
lasts for three days, which consists of horses’ flesh for the solid 
part, and horses’ blood with ardent spirits ad libitum for the liquid, 
consumed with such alacrity, with such results as one may fancy. 


* Memoirs of General Miller. 
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However, the women had prudently removed all the arms be- 
forehand; nay, ‘ five or six of these poor women, taking it by 
turns, were always found in a sober state, watching over the rest;’ 
so that comparatively little mischief was done, and only ‘ one or 
two’ deaths by quarrel took place. 

The Pehuenches having drunk their ardent-water and horses’ 
blood in this manner, and sworn eternal friendship to San Martin, 
went home, and—communicated to his enemies, across the 
Andes, the road he meant to take. This was what San Martin 
had foreseen and meant, the knowing man! He hastened his pre- 

arations, got his artillery slung on poles, his men equipt with 
apsacks and haversacks, his mules in readiness; and, in all 
stillness, set forth from Mendoza by another road. Few things 
in late war, according to General Miller, have been more note- 
worthy than this march. The long straggling line of soldiers, six 
thousand and odd, with their quadrupeds and baggage, winding 
through the heart of the Andes, breaking for a brief moment the 
old abysmal solitudes !—For you farre along, on some narrow 
roadway, through stony labyrinths; huge rock-mountains hanging 
over your head, on this hand; and under your feet, on that, the 
roar of mountain-cataracts, horror of bottomless chasms ;—the very 
winds and echoes howling on you in an almost preternatural man- 
ner. Towering rock-barriers rise sky-high before you, and be- 
hind you, and around you; intricate the outgate! The roadway 
is narrow; footing none of the best. Sharp turns there are, where 
it will behove you to mind your paces; one false step, and you 
will need no second; in the glocuny jaws of the abyss you vanish, 
and the spectral winds howl requiem. Somewhat better are the 
suspension-bridges, made of bamboo and leather, though they 
swing like see-saws: men are stationed with lassos, to gin you 
dexterously, and fish you up from the torrent, if you trip there. 

Through this kind of country did San Martin march ; straight 
towards San Iago, to fight the Spaniards and deliver Chile. F or 
ammunition waggons, he had sorras, sledges, canoe-shaped boxes, 
made of dried bulls-hide. His cannons were carried on the back 
of mules, each cannon on two mules judiciously harnessed: on the 
packsaddle of your foremost mule, there rested with firm girths 
along strong pole; the other end of which (forked end, we 
suppose) rested, with like girths, on the packsaddle of the hind- 
most mule; your cannon was slung with leathern straps on this 
pole, and so travelled, swaying and dangling, yet moderately 
secure. In the knapsack of each soldier was eight days’ provender, 
dried beef ground into snuff-powder, with a modicum of pepper, and 
some slight seasoning of biscuit or maize-meal; ‘ store of onions, 
of garlic,’ was not wanting: Paraguay tea could be boiled at 
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eventide, by fire of scrub-bushes, or almost of rock-lichens or 
dried mule-dung. No further baggage was permitted : each sol- 
dier lay, at night, wrapt in his poncho, with his knapsack for 
pillow, under the canopy of heaven; lullabied by hard travail; 
and sank soon enough into steady nose-melody, into the foolishest 
rough colt-dance of unimaginable Dreams. Had he not left much 
behind him in the Pampas,—mother, mistress, what not; and 
was like to find somewhat, if he ever got across to Chile living? 
What an entity, one of those night-leaguers of San Martin; all 
steadily snoring there, in the heart of the Andes, under the eternal 
stars! Wayworn sentries with difficulty keep themselves awake; 
tired mules chew barley rations, or doze on three legs; the feeble 
watchfire will hardly kindle a cigar; Canopus and the Southern 
Cross glitter down; and all snores steadily, begirt by granite 
deserts, looked on by the constellations in that manner! San 
Martin’s improvident soldiers ate out their week’s rations almost 
in half the time; and for the last three days, had to rush on, 
spurred by hunger: this also the knowing San*Martin had fore- 
seen; and knew that they could bear it, these rugged Guachos of 
his; nay that they would march all the faster for it. On the 
eighth day, hungry as wolves, swift and sudden as a torrent from 
the mountains, they disembogued; straight towards San Iago, to 
the astonishment of men ;—struck the doubly astonished Spaniards 
into dire misgivings; and then, in pitched fight, after due ma- 
neeuvres, into total defeat on the ‘ Plains of Maypo,’ and again, 
positively for the last time, on the Plains or Heights of ‘ Chaca- 
buco;’ and completed the ‘ deliverance of Chile,’ as was thought, 
for ever andaday. | 

Alas, the ‘ deliverance’ of Chile was but commenced; very far 
from completed. Chile, after many more deliverances, up to 
this hour, is always but ‘ delivered’ from one set of evildoers 
to another set! San Martin’s manceuvres to liberate Peru, to 
unite Peru and Chile, and become some Washington-Napoleon 
of the same, did not prosper so well. ‘The suspicion of mankind 
had to rouse itself; Liberator Bolivar had to be called in; and 
some revolution or two to take place in the interim. San Martin 
sees himself peremptorily, though with courtesy, complimented 
over the Andes again; and in due leisure, ai Mendoza, hangs his 
portrait between Napoleon’s and Wellington’s. Mr. Miers con- 
sidered him a fairspoken, obliging, if somewhat artful man. 
Might not the Chilenos as well have taken him for their a 
leon ? They have gone farther, and, as yet, fared little better ! 

The world-famous General O'Higgins, for example, he, after 
some revolution or two, became Director of Chile; but so terribly 
hampered by ‘ class-legislation’ and the like, what could he make 
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and, though a Chileno born, and ‘ natural son of Don Ambrosio 
O'Higgins, formerly the Spanish Viceroy of Chile,’ carries his 
Hibernianism in his very face. A most cheery, jovial, buxom 
countenance, radiant with pepticity, good humour, and manifold 
effectuality in peace and war! Of his battles and adventures let 
some luckier epic writer sing or speak. One thing we Foreign 
Reviewers will always remember: ‘hia father’s immense merits to- 
wards Chile in the matter of highways. ‘Till Don Ambrosio ar- 
rived to govern Chile, some half century ago, there probably was 
not a made road of ten miles long from Panama to Cape Horn. 
Indeed, except his roads, we fear there is hardly any yet. One 
omits the old Inca causeways, as too narrow (being only three 
feet broad), and altogether unfrequented in the actual ages. Don 
Ambrosio made, with incredible industry and perseverance and 
skill, in every direction, roads, roads. From San Iago to Valpa- 
raiso, when only sure-footed mules with their packsaddles carried 
goods, there can now wooden-axled cars loud-sounding, or any 
kind of vehicle, commodiously roll. It was he that shaped these 
passes through the Andes, for most part; hewed them out from 
mule-tracks into roads, certain of them. And think of his casu- 
chas. Always on the higher inhospitable solitudes, at every few 
miles’ distance, stands a trim brick cottage, or casucha, into which 
the forlorn traveller introducing himself, finds covert and grateful 
safety ; nay food and refection,—for there are ‘iron boxes’ of 
pounded beef or other provender, iron boxes of charcoal; to all 
which the traveller, having bargained with the Post-office autho- 
rities, carries a key.* Steel and tinder are not wanting to him, nor 
due iron skillet, with water from the stream: there he, striking a 
light, cooks hoarded victual at even-tide, amid the lonely pinnacles 
of the world, and blesses Governor O’Higgins. With ‘ both 
hands,’ it may be hoped,—if there is vivacity of mind in him: 
Had you seen this road before it was made, 
You would lift both your hands, and bless General Wade! 

It affects one with real pain to hear from Mr. Miers, that the 
War of Liberty has half ruined these O'Higgins casuchas. Patriot 
soldiers, in want of more warmth than the charcoal box could 
yield, have not scrupled to tear down the door, door-case, or what- 
ever wooden thing could be come at, and burn it, on the spur of 
the moment. The storm-staid traveller, who sometimes, in 
threatening weather, has to linger here for days, ‘ for fifteen days 


together,’ does not lift both his hands, and bless the Patriot 
soldier ! 


* Miers. 
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Nay, it appears, the O’Higgins roads, even in the plain country, 
have not, of late years, been repaired, or in the least attended to, 
so distressed was the finance department; and are now fast verging 
towards impassability and the condition of mule-tracks again. 
What a set of animals are men and Chilenos! If an O'Higgins did 
not now and then appear among them, what would become of the 
unfortunates? Can you wonder that an O’Higgins sometimes loses 
temper with them; shuts the persuasive outspread hand, clutching 
some sharpest hide-whip, some terrible sword of justice or gallows- 
lasso therewith, instead,—and becomes a Dr. Francia now and then ! 
Both the O’Higgins and the Francia, it seems probable, are phases 
of the same character; both, one begins to fear, are indispensable 
from time to time, in a world inhabited by men and Chilenos! 

As to O'Higgins the Second, Patriot, Natural-son O'Higgins, 
he, as we said, had almost no success whatever as a governor; 
being hampered by class-legislation. Alas, a governor in Chile 
cannot succeed. A governor there has to resign himself to the 
want of success; and should say, in cheerful interrogative tone, 
like that Pope elect, who showing himself on the balcony, was 
greeted with mere howls, ‘‘ Non piacemmo al popolo ?”—and there- 
upon proceed cheerfully to the next fact. Governing is a rude 
business everywhere; but in South America it is of quite primitive 
rudeness: they have no parliamentary way of changing ministries 
as yet; nothing but the rude primitive way of hanging the old 
ministry on gibbets, that the new may be installed! Their go- 
vernment has altered its name, says the sturdy Mr. Miers, ren- 
dered sulky by what he saw there: altered its name, but its na- 
ture continues as before. Shameless peculation, malversation, 
that is their governmént: oppression formerly by Spanish officials, 
now by native haciendados, land-proprietors,—the thing called 
justice still at a great distance from them, says the sulky Mr. Miers! 
—Yes, but coming always, answer we; every new gibbeting of 
an old ineffectual ministry bringing justice somewhat nearer! 
Nay, as Miers himself has to admit, certain improvements are al- 
ready indisputable. ‘Trade everywhere, in spite of multiplex con- 
fusions, has increased, is increasing: the days of somnolent mono- 
poly and the old Acapulco ship are gone, quite over the horizon. 
Two good, or partially good measures, the very necessity of things 
has everywhere brought about in those poor countries: clipping of 
the enormous bat-wings of the clergy, and emancipating of the 
slaves. Bat-wings, we say; for truly the South American clergy 
had grown to be as a kind of bat-vampires:—readers have heard of 
that huge South American bloodsucker, which fixes its bill in your 
circulating vital-fluid as you lie asleep, and there sucks; waving 


7 . . . ° e 5 
you with the motion of its detestable leather wings into ever deeper 
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any more! The South American governments, all in natural’ 
feud with the old church-dignitaries, and likewise all in great 
straits for cash, have everywhere confiscated the monasteries, 
cashiered the disobedient dignitaries, melted the superfluous 
church-plate into piasters; and, on the whole, shorn the wings of 
their vampyre; so that if it still suck, you will at least have a 
chance of awakening before death!—Then again, the very want 
of soldiers of liberty led to the emancipating of blacks, yellows, 
and other coloured persons: your mulatto, nay your negro, if well 
drilled, will stand fire as wikas another. 

Poor South American emancipators ; they began with Volney, 
Raynal and Company, at that gospel of Social Contract and the 
Rights of Man; under the most unpropitious circumstances; and 
have hitherto got only to the length we see! Nay now, it seems, 
they do possess ‘ universities,’ which are at least schools with 
other than monk teachers: they have got libraries, though as yet 
almost nobody reads them,—and our friend Miers, repeatedly 
knocking at all doors of the Grand Chile National Library, could 
never to this hour discover where the key lay, and had to content 
himself with looking in through the windows.* Miers, as already 
hinted, desiderates unspeakable improvements in Chile;—desi- 
derates, indeed, as the basis of all, an immense increase of soap- 
and-water. Yes, thou sturdy Miers, dirt is decidedly to be re- 
moved, whatever improvements, temporal or spiritual, may be 
intended next! According to Miers, the open, still more the 
secret personal nastiness of those remote populations, rises almost 
towards the sublime. Finest silks, gold brocades, pearl necklaces, 
and diamond ear-drops, are no security against it: alas, all is not 
gold that glitters; somewhat that glitters is mere putrid fish-skin ! 
Decided, enormously increased appliance of soap-and-water, in 
all its branches, with all its adjuncts ; this, according to Miers, 
would be an improvement. He says also (‘ in his haste,’ as is 
robable, like the Hebrew Psalmist), that all Chileno men are 
ars; all, or to appearance, all! A people that uses almost no 
soap, and speaks almost no truth, but goes about in that fashion, 
in a state of personal nastiness, and also of spiritual nastiness, 
er the sublime ; such people is not easy to govern 
well !|— 


But undoubtedly by far the notablest of all these South Ame- 
rican phenomena is Dr. Francia and his Dictatorship in Para- 
guay ; concerning whom and which we have now more parti- 

* Travels in Chile. 
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cularly to speak, Francia and his ‘ reign of terror’ have excited 
some interest, much vague wonder in this country ; and espe- 
cially given a great shock to constitutional feeling. One would 
rather wish to know Dr. Francia ;—but unhappily one cannot! 
Out of such a murk of distracted shadows and rumours, in the 
other hemisphere of the world, who would pretend, at present to 
decipher the real portraiture of Dr. Francia and his Life ? None 
of uscan. A few credible features, wonderful enough, original 
enough in our constitutional time, will perhaps to the impartial 
eye disclose themselves: these, with some endeavour to interpret 
these, may lead certain readers into various reflections, consti- 
tutional and other, not entirely without benefit. 

Certainly, as we say, nothing could well shock the constitutional 
feeling of mankind, as Dr. Francia has done. Dionysius the 
tyrant of Syracuse, and indeed the whole breed of tyrants, one 
hoped, had gone many hundred years ago, with their reward; 
and here, under our very nose, rises a new ‘ tyrant,’ claiming also 
his reward from us! Precisely when constitutional liberty was 
beginning to be understood a little, and we flattered ourselves that 
by due ballot-boxes, by due registration-couris, and bursts of par- 
liamentary eloquence, something like a real National Palaver would 
be got up in those countries,—arises this tawny-visaged, lean, in- 
exorable Dr. Francia; claps you an embargo on all that; says to 
constitutional liberty, in the most tyrannous manner, Hitherto, 
and no farther! It is an undeniable, though an almost incredible 
fact, that Francia, a lean private individual, Practitioner of Law, 
and Doctor of Divinity, did, for twenty or near thirty years, stretch 
out his rod over the foreign commerce of Paraguay, saying to it, 
Cease! The ships lay high and dry, their pitchless seams all 
yawning on the clay banks of the ianiia and no man could 
trade but by Francia’s licence. If any person entered Paraguay, 
and the Doctor did not like his papers, his talk, conduct, or 
even the cut of his face,—it might be the worse for such 
person! Nobody could leave Paraguay on any pretext what- 
ever. It mattered not that you were man of science, astrono- 
mer, geologer, astrologer, wizard of the north; Francia heeded 
none of these things. The whole world knows of M. Aimé 
Bonpland ; how Francia seized him, descending on his tea- 
establishment in Entre Rios, like an obscene vulture, and car- 
ried him into the interior, contrary even to the law of 
nations ; how the great Humboldt and other high persons ex- 
pressly applied to Doctor Francia, calling on him, in the name of 
human science, and as it were under penalty of reprobation, to 
liberate M. Bonpland ; and how Dr. Francia made no answer, 
and M. Bonpland did not return to Europe, and indeed has never 
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yet returned. It is also admitted that Dr. Francia had a gallows, 
had jailers, law-fiscals, officials; and executed, in his time, 
‘upwards of forty persons,’ some of them in a very summ: 
manner. Liberty of private judgment, unless it kept its mout 
shut, was at anend in Paraguay. Paraguay lay under interdict, 
cut off for above twenty years from the rest of the world, by a 
new Dionysius of Paraguay. All foreign commerce had ceased ; 
how much more all domestic constitution-building! These are 
strange facts. Dr. Francia, we may conclude at least, was not a 
common man but an uncommon. 

How unfortunate that there is almost no knowledge of him 
procurable at — Next tonone. The Paraguenos can in 
many cases spell and read, but they are not a literary people; and, 
indeed, this Doctor was, perhaps, too awful a practical phenomenon 
to be calmly treated of in the literary way. Ten Breughel paints 
his sea-storm, not while the ship is labouring and cracking, but 
after he has got to shore, and is safe under cover! Our Buenos- 
Ayres friends, again, who are not without habits of printing, 
lay at a great distance from Francia, under great obscurations of 
quarrel and controversy with him ; their constitutional feeling 
shocked to an extreme degree by the things he did. To them, 
there could little intelligence float down, on those long muddy 
waters, through those vast distracted countries, that was not more 
or less of a distracted nature ; and then from Buenos-Ayres over 
into Europe, there is another long tract of distance, liable to new 
distractions. Francia, Dictator of Paraguay, is, at present, to the 
European mind, little other than a chimera; at best, the state- 
ment of a puzzle, to which the solution is still to seek. As the 
Paraguenos, though not a literary people, can many of them spell 
and write, and are not without a discriminating sense of true and 
untrue, why should not some real ‘ Life of Francia,’ from those 
= be still possible ? If a writer of genius arise there, he is 

ereby invited to the enterprise. Surely in all places your writing 
genius ought to rejoice over an acting genius, when he falls in 
with such; and say to himself: ‘* Here or nowhere is the thing 
for me to write of! Why do I keep pen and ink at all, if not to 
apprise men of this singular acting genius and the like of him? 
My fine-arts and esthetics, my epics, literatures, poetics, if 
I will think of it, do all at bottom mean either that or else 
nothing whatever !” 

Hitherto our chief source of information as to Francia is a little 
book, the second on our list, set forth in French some sixteen 
years ago, by the Messrs. Rengger and Longchamp. Transla- 
tions into various languages were executed:—of that into Eng- 


lish, it is our painful duty to say that no man, except in case of 
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extreme necessity, shall use it as reading. The translator, having 
little fear of human detection, and seemingly none at all of divine 
or diabolic, has done his work even unusually ill ; with ignorance, 
with carelessness, with dishonesty prepense; coolly omitting what- 
soever he saw that he did not understand:—poor man, if he yet 
survive, let him reform in time! He has made a French book, 
which was itself but lean and dry, into the most wooden of Eng- 
lish false books; doing evil as he could in that matter;—and 
claimed wages for it, as if the feat deserved wages first of all! 
Reformation, even on the small scale, is highly necessary. 

The Messrs. Rengger and Longchamp were, and we hope still 
are, two Swiss Surgeons ; who in the year 1819 resolved on car- 
rying their talents into South America, into Paraguay, with 
views towards ‘ natural history,’ among other things. After long 
towing and struggling in those Parana floods, and distracted pro- 
vinces, after much detention by stress of weather and of war, 
they arrived accordingly in Francia’s country; but found that, 
without Franeia’s leave, they could not quit it again. Francia 
was now a Dionysius of Paraguay. Paraguay had grown to be, 
like some mousetraps and other contrivances of art and nature, 
easy to enter, impossible to get out of. Our brave Surgeons, our 
brave Rengger (for it is he alone of the two that speaks and writes) 
reconciled themselves ; were set to doctoring of F'rancia’s soldiery, 
of Francia’s self ; collected plants and beetles; and, for six years, 
endured their lot rather handsomely: at length, in 1825, the 
embargo was for a time lifted, and they got home. This book 
was the consequence. It is not a good book, but at that date there 
was, on the subject, no other book at all; nor is there yet any 
other better, or as good. We consider it to be authentic, vera- 
cious, moderately accurate ; though lean and dry, it is intelligible, 
rational ; in the French original, not unreadable. We may say 
it embraces up to this date, the present date, all of importance 
that is yet known in Europe about the Doctor Despot ; add to 
this its indisputable brevity; the fact that it can be read sooner b 
several hours than any other Dr. Francia: these are its mil 
lencies,—considerable, though wholly of a comparative sort. 

After all, brevity is the soul of wit! There is an endless merit 
in a man’s knowing when to have done. The stupidest man, if 
he will be brief in proportion, may fairly claim some hearing from 
us: he too, the stupidest man, has seen something, heard some- 
thing, which is his own, distinctly peculiar, never seen or heard by 
any man in this world before ; let him tell us that, and if it were 
possible, nothing more than that,—he, brief in proportion, shall 
be welcome! 

The Messrs. Robertson, with their ‘ Francia’s Reign of Terror,’ 
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and other books on South America, have been much before the 
world of late ; and failed not of a perusal from this reviewer; 
whose next sad duty it now is to say a word about them. The 
Messrs. Robertson, some thirty or five-and-thirty years ago, were 
two young Scotchmen, from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
as would seem; who, under fair auspices, set out for Buenos- 
Ayres, thence for Paraguay, and other quarters of that remote 
continent, in the way of commercial adventure. Being young 
men of vivacity and open eyesight, they surveyed with attentive 
view those convulsed regions of the world; wherein it was evident 
that revolution raged not a little; but also that precious metals, 
cow-hides, Jesuits’ bark, and multiplex commodities, were never- 
theless extant; and iron or brazen implements, ornaments, cotton 
and woollen clothing, and British manufactures not a few, were 
objects of desire to mankind. The brothers Robertson, acting on 
these facts, appear to have prospered, to have extensively flourished 
in their commerce; which they gradually extended up the River 
Plate, to the city of the Seven Streams or Currents ( Corrientes so- 
called), and higher even to Assumpcion, metropolis of Paraguay; 
in which latter place, so extensive did the commercial interestsgrow, 
it seemed at last expedient that one or both of the prosperous bro- 
thers should take up his personal residence. Personal residence-ac- 
cordingly they did take up, one or both of them, and maintain, in 
a fluctuating way, now in this city, now in that, of the De la Plata, 
Parana or Paraguay country, for a considerable space of years. 
How many years, in precise arithmetic, it is impossible, from these 
inextricably complicated documents now before us, to aseertain. 
In Paraguay itself, in Assumpcion city itself, it is very clear, the 
brothers Robertson did, successively or simultaneously, in a fluc- 
tuating inextricable manner, live for certain years; and occasionally 
saw Dr. Francia with their own eyes,—though, to them or others, 
he had not yet become notable. 

Mountains of cow and other hides, it would appear, quitted those 
countries by movement of the brothers Robertson, to be worn out 
in Europe as tanned boots and horse-harness, with more or less 
satisfaction,—not without due profit to the merchants, we shall 
hope. About the time of Dr. Francia’s beginning his ‘ reign of 
terror,’ or earlier it may be (for there are no dates in these mex- 
tricable documents), the Messrs. Robertson were lucky enough to 
take final farewell of Paraguay, and carry their commercial enter- 
prises into other quarters of that vast continent, where the reign was 
not of terror. Their voyagings, counter-voyagings, comings and 
goings, seem to have been extensive, frequent, inextricably complex; 
to Europe, to Tucuman, to Glasgow, to Chile, to Laswade and else- 
whither ; toocomplex for asuccinct intelligence, as that of our readers 
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has to be at present. Sufficient for us to know, that the Messrs. Ro- 
bertson did bodily, and for good, return to their own country some 
few years since; with what net result of cash is but dimly adum- 
brated in these documents; certainly with some increase of know- 
ledge—had the unfolding of it but been brief in proportion! In- 
disputably the Messrs. Robertson had somewhat to tell: their 
eyes had seen some new things, of which their hearts and under- 
standings had taken hold more or less. In which circumstances 
the Messrs. Robertson decided on publishing a book. Arrange- 
ments being made, two volumes of ‘ Letters on Paraguay’ came 
out, with due welcome from the world, in 1839. 

We have read these ‘ Letters’ for the first time lately: a book 
of somewhat agueous structure: immeasurably thinner than one 
could have wished ; otherwise not without merit. It is written 
in an offhand, free-glowing, very artless, very incorrect style of 
language, of thought, and of conception; breathes a cheerful, eu- 
peptic, social spirit, as of adventurous South-American Britons, 
worthy to succeed in business; gives one, here and there, some 
visible concrete feature, some lively glimpse of those remote sun- 
burnt countries; and has throughout a kind of bantering humour 
or quasi-humour, a joviality and healthiness of heart, which is 
comfortable to the reader, in some measure. A book not to be 
despised in these dull times : one of that extensive class of books 
which a reader can peruse, so to speak, ‘with one eye shut and the 
other not open;’ a considerable luxury for some readers. These 
‘ Letters on Paraguay’ meeting, as would seem, a unanimous ap- 
proval, it was now determined by the Messrs. Robertson that they 
would add a third volume, and entitle it ‘ Dr. Francia’s Reign of 
Terror.’ They did so, and this likewise the present reviewer has 
read. Unluckily the authors had, as it were, nothing more what- 
ever to say about Dr. Francia, or next to nothing; and under this 
condition, it must be owned they have done their book with what 
success was well possible. Given acubic inch of respectable Castile 
soap, To lather it up in water so as to fill one puncheon ‘wine- 
measure: this is the problem ; let a man have credit (of its kind) 
for doing his problem! The Messrs. Robertson have picked almost 
every fact of significance from ‘ Rengger and Longchamp,’ add- 
ing some not very significant reminiscences of their own ; this is 
the square inch of soap : you lather it up in Robertsonian loquacity, 
joviality, Commercial-Inn banter, Leading-Article philosophy, or 
other aqueous vehicles, till it filis the puncheon, the volume of four 
hundred pages, and say “‘ There!” The public, it would seem, did 
not fling even this in the face of the venders, but bought it 
as a puncheon filled; and the consequences are ‘already here: 
Three volumes more on ‘ South America,’ from the same assidu- 
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ous Messrs. Robertson !_ These also, in his eagerness, this pre- 
sent reviewer has read; and has, alas, to say that they are 
simply the old volumes in new vocables, under a new e. 
Intrinsically all that we did not already know of these t 
volumes,—there are craftsmen of no great eminence who will 
undertake to write it in one sheet! Yet there they stand, three 
solid-looking volumes, a thousand printed pages and upwards; 
three puncheons more lathered out of the old square inch of 
Castile soap! It is too bad. A necessitous ready-witted Irish- 
man sells you an indifferent gray-horse; steals it overnight, 

aints it black, and sells it you again on the morrow; he is haled 
fefore judges, sharply cross-questioned, tried and almost executed, 
for such adroitness in horse-flesh: but there is no law yet as to 
books ! 

M. de la Condamine, about a century ago, was one of a world- 
famous company that went into those equinoctial countries, and for 
the space of nine or ten years did exploits there. From Quito to 
Cuenca, he measured you degrees of the meridian, climbed moun- 
tains, took observations, had adventures; wild Creoles opposing Spa- 
nish nescience to human science; wild Indians throwing down 
your whole cargo of instruments occasionally in the heart come 
deserts, and striking work there.* M.dela Condaminesaw bull-fights 
at Cuenca, five days running; and on the fifth day, saw his unfortu- 
nate too audacious surgeon massacred by popular tumult there. He 
sailed the entire length of the Amazons River, in Indian canoes ; 
over narrow Pongo rapids, over infinite mud-waters, the infinite 
tangled wilderness with its reeking desolation on the right hand 
of him and on the left;—and had mischances, adventures, and 
took celestial observations all the way, and made remarks! Apart 
altogether from his meridian degrees, which belong in a very 
strict sense to world-history and the advancement of all Adam's 
sinful posterity, this man and his party saw and suffered many 
hundred times as much of mere romance adventure as the Messrs. 
Robertson did:—Madame Godin’s passage down the Amazons, 
and frightful life-in-death amid the howling forest-labyrinths, and 
wrecks of her dead friends, amounts to more adventure of itself 
than was ever dreamt of in the Robertsonian world. And of all 
this M. de la Condamine gives pertinent, lucid, and conclusively 
intelligible and credible account in one very small octavo volume; 
not quite the eighth part of what the Messrs. Robertson have 
already written, in a not pertinent, not lucid, or conclusively 
intelligible and credible manner. And the Messrs. Robertson 
talk repeatedly, in their last volumes, of writing still other volumes 


* Condamine: Relation d’un Voyage dans I’Intérieur de 1’ Amérique méridionale, 
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on Chile, ‘ if the public will encourage.” The Public will be a 

monstrous fool if 1t do. The Public ought to stipulate first, that 

the real new knowledge forthcoming there about Chile be sepa- 

rated from the knowledge or ignorance already known ; that the 

preliminary question be rigorously put, Are several volumes the 
ace to hold it, or a small fraction of one volume? 

On the whole, it is a sim, good reader, though there is no Act 
of Parliament against it ; an indubitable malefaction or crime. 
No mortal has a right to wag his tongue, much less to wag his 
pen, without saying something : he knows not what mischief he 
does, past computation ; scattering words without meaning,—to 
afflict the whole world yet, before they cease! For thistle-down 
flies abroad on all winds and airs of wind: idle thistles, idle 
dandelions, and other idle products of Nature or the human mind, 
propagate themselves in that way; like to cover the face of the 
earth, did not man’s indignant providence with reap-hook, with 
rake, with autumnal steel-and-tinder, intervene. It is frightful 
to think how every idle volume flies abroad like an idle globular 
downbeard, embryo of new millions ; every word of it a poten- 
tial seed of infinite new downbeards and volumes ; for the mind 
of man is feracious, is voracious ; germinative, above all things, 
of the downbeard species! Why, the author corps in Great 
Britain, every soul of them inclined to grow mere dandelions if 
permitted, is now supposed to be about ten thousand strong ; and 
the reading corps, who read merely to escape from themselves, 
with one eye shut and the other not cpen, and will put up with 
almost any dandelion or thing which they can read without open- 
ing both their eyes, amounts to twenty-seven millions all but a 
few! O could the Messrs. Robertson, spirited, articulate-speaking 
men, once know well in what a comparatively blessed mood you 
close your brief, intelligent, conclusive M. de la Condamine, and 
feel that you have passed your evening well and nobly, as in a 
temple of wisdom,—not ill and disgracefully, as in brawling 
tavern supper-rooms, with fools and noisy persons,—ah, in ‘that 
case, perhaps the Messrs. Robertson would write their new work 
on Chile in part of a volume! 

But enough of this Robertsonian department ; which we must 
leave to the Fates and Supreme Providences. These spirited, 
articulate-speaking Robertsons are far from the worst of their 
kind ; nay, among the best, if you will;—only unlucky in this 
case, in coming across the autumnal steel and tinder! Let it 
cease to rain angry sparks on them: enough now, and more than 
enough. ‘To cure that unfortunate —— by philosophical 
criticism—the attempt is most vain. Who will dismount, on a 
hasty journey, with the day declining, to attack mosquito-swarms 
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with the horsewhip? Spur swiftly through them; breathing 
perhaps some pious prayer to heaven. By the horsewhip they 
cannot be killed. Drain out the swamps where they are bred,— 
Ah, couldst thou do something towards that! And in the mean 
while: How to get on with this of Dr. Francia? 

The materials, as our reader sees, are of the miserablest: mere 
intricate imanity (if we except poor wooden Rengger), and little 
more ; not facts, but broken shadows of facts; clouds of confused 
bluster and jargon ;—the whole still more bewildered in the Ro- 
bertsons, by what we may call a running shriek of constitutional 
denunciation, ‘ sanguinary tyrant,’ and so forth. How is any 
picture of Francia to be fabricated out of that ? Certainly, first 
of all, by omission of the running shriek ! This latter we shall 
totally omit. Francia, the sanguinary tyrant, was not bound to 
look at the world through Rengger’s eyes, through Parish Robert- 
son’s eyes, but faithfully through his own eyes. We are to con- 
sider that, in all human likelihood, this Dionysius of Paraguay 
did mean something ; and then to ask in quietness, What? The 
running shriek once hushed, perhaps many things will compose 
themselves, and straggling fractions of information, almost in- 
finitessimally small, may become unexpectedly lumimous! 


An unscientific cattle-breeder and tiller of the earth, in some 
nameless chacra not far from the city of Assumpcion, was the 
father of this remarkable human individual ; and seems to have 
evoked him into being some time in the year 1757. The man’s 
name is not known to us ; his very nation is a poimt of contro- 
versy: Francia himself gave him out for an immigrant of French 
extraction ; the popular belief was, that he had wandered over 
from Brazil. Portuguese or French, or both in one, he produced 
this human individual, and had him christened by the name of 
José Gaspar Rodriguez Francia, in the year abovementioned. 
Rodriguez, no doubt, had a mother too ; but her name also, no- 
where found mentioned, must be omitted in this delineation. 
Her name, and all her fond maternities, and workings and suffer- 
ings, good brown lady, are sunk in dumb forgetfulness ; and 
buried there along with her, under the twenty-fifth parallel of 
Southern Latitude; and no British reader is required to interfere 
with them! José Rodriguez must have been a loose-made tawny 
creature, much given to taciturn reflection; probably to crying 
humours, with fits of vehement ill-nature: such a subject, it 
seemed to the parent Francia cautiously reflecting on it, would, 
of all attainable trades, be suitablest for preaching the gospel, and 
doing the divine offices, in a country like Paraguay. ‘There were 
other young Francias ; at least one sister and one brother im ad- 
dition; of whom the latter by and by went mad. The Francias, 
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with their adust character, and vehement French-Portuguese 
blood, had perhaps all a kind of aptitude for madness. The Dic- 
it tator himself was subject to the terriblest fits of hypochondria, 
i as your adust ‘ men of genius’ too frequently are! The lean 
Rodriguez, we fancy, may have been of a devotional turn withal; 
born half a century earlier, he had infallibly been so. Devotional 
or not, he shall be a priest, and do the divine offices in Paraguay, 
perhaps in a very unexpected way. 

Rodriguez having learned his hornbooks and elementary 
branches at Assumpcion, was accordingly despatched to the Uni- 
versity of Cordova in Tucuman, to pursue his curriculum in that 
seminary. So far we know, but almost no farther. What kind of 
curriculum it was, what lessons, spiritual spoonmeat, the poor lank 
sallow boy was crammed with, in Cordova High Seminary; and 
how he took to it, and -pined or throve on it, is entirely uncertain. 
Lank sallow boys in the Tucuman and other high seminaries are 
often dreadfully ill-dealt with, in respect of their spiritual spoon- 
meat, as times go! Spoon-poison you might often call it rather: 
as if the object were to make them Mithridateses, able to live 
on poison? Which may be a useful art, too, in its kind? Nay, 
i in fact, if we consider it, these high seminaries and establishments 
i exist there, in Tucuman and elsewhere, not for that lank sallow 
i boy’s special purposes, but for their own wise purposes; they were 
i made and put together, a long while since, without taking the 
i smallest counsel of the sallow boy! Frequently they seem to say 
| to him, all along: ‘‘ This precious thing that lies in thee, O sallow 
boy, of ‘ genius,’ so called, it may to thee and to eternal Nature, be 
. precious; but to us and to temporary Tucuman, it is not precious, 
ly but pernicious, deadly: we require thee to quit this, or expect 
i penalties!” And yet the poor boy, how can he quit it; eternal 
Nature herself, from the depths of the Universe, ordering him to 
i g on with it? From the depths of the Universe, and of his own 
\ oul, latest revelation of the Universe, he is, in a silent, impercepti- 
1 ble, but irrefragable manner, directed to go on with it,—and has 
i to go, though under penalties. Penalties of very death, or worse ! 
Alas, the poor boy, so willing to obey temporary Tucumans, and 
yet unable to disobey eternal Nature, 1s truly to be pitied. Thou 
shalt be Rodriguez Francia! cries Nature, and the poor boy to 
himself. Thou shalt be Ignatius Loyola, Friar Ponderoso, Don 
Fatpauncho Usandwonto! cries Tucuman. ‘The poor creature's 

whole boyhood is one long law suit: Rodriguez Francia against 
| All Persons in general. It is so in Tucuman, so in most places. 
i You cannot advise effectually into what high seminary he had 
| | best be sent; the only safe way is to bargain beforehand, that 
| 


() he have force born with him sufficient to make itself good against 
() all persons in general! 
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Be this as it may, the lean Francia prosecutes his studies at 
Cordova, waxes gradually taller towards new destinies. Rodri- 
guez Francia, in some kind of Jesuit sculleap, and black college 
serge gown, a lank rawboned creature, stalking with a down- 
look through the irregular public streets of Cordova in those years, 
with an infinitude of painful unspeakabilities in the interior of. him, 
is an interesting object to the historical mind. So much is unspeak- 
able, O Rodriguez ; and it is a most strange Universe this we are 
born into; and the theorem of Ignatius Loyola and Don Fatpauncho 
Usandwonto seems to me to hobble somewhat! Much is unspeak- 
able; lying within one, like a dark lake of doubt, of Acherontic 
dread, leading down to Chaos itself. Much is unspeakable, an- 
swers Francia; but somewhat also is speakable,—this for example: 
That I will not be a priest in Tucuman in these circumstances; 
that I should like decidedly to be a secular person rather, were it 
even a lawyer rather! Francia, arrived at man’s years, changes 
from Divinity to Law. Some say it was in Divinity that he gra- 
duated, and got his Doctor’s hat; Rengger says, Divinity ; the 
Robertsons, likelier to be incorrect, call him Doctor of Laws. 
To our present readers it is all one, or nearly so. Rodriguez 
quitted the Tucuman Alma Mater, with some beard on his 
= and reappeared in Assumpcion to look out for practice at the 

ar. 

What Rodriguez had contrived to learn, or grow to, under this 
his Alma Mater in Cordova, when he quitted her? The answer 
is a mere guess; his curriculum, we again say, is not yet known. 
Some faint smattering of Arithmetic, or the everlasting laws of 
Numbers; faint smattering of Geometry, everlasting laws of Shapes; 
these things, we guess, notaltogether in the dark, Rodriguez did learn, 
and found extremely remarkable. Curious enough: That round 
Globe putinto thatround Drum, to touch it at the ends andallround, 
it is precisely as if you clapt 2 into the inside of 3, not a jot 
more, not a jot less: wonder at it, O Francia; for in fact it is a 
thing to make one pause! Old Greek Archimedeses, Pythago- 
rases, dusky Indians, old nearly as the hills, detected such things; 
and they have got across into Danae, into this brain of thine, 
thou happy Francia. How is it, too, that the Almighty Maker’s 
Planets run, in those heavenly spaces, in paths which are conceiva- 
ble in thy poor human head as Sections of a Cone? The thing 
thou conceivest as an Ellipsis, the Almighty Maker has set his 
Planets to roll in that. Clear proof, which neither Loyola nor 
Usandwonto can contravene, that Thou too art denizen of 
this universe; that Thou too, in some inconceivable manner, 
wert present at the Council of the Gods!—Faint smatterings 
of such things Francia did learn in Tucuman. Endless 
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heavy fodderings of Jesuit theology, poured on him and round 
him by the waggon-load, incessantly, and year after year, he did 
not learn; but left lying there as shot rubbish. On the other 
hand, some slight inkling of human grammatical vocables, es- 
went of French vocables, seems  graeep French vocables; 

odily garment of the ‘ Encyclopédie’ and Gospel according to 
Volney, Jean-Jacques and Company; of infinite import to 
Francia! 

Nay, is it not in some sort beautiful to see the sacred flame of 
ingenuous human curiosity, love of knowledge, awakened, amid 
the damp somnolent vapours, real and metaphorical, the damp 
tropical poison-jungles, and fat Lethean stupefactions and entangle- 
ments, even in the heart of a poor Paraguay Creole? Sacred 
flame, no bigger yet than that of a farthing rushlight, and with 
nothing but secondhand French class-books in science, and in 

olitics and morals nothing but the Raynals and Rousseaus, to feed 
it :—an ill-fed, lank-quavering, most blue-coloured, almost 
ghastly-looking flame; but a needful one, a kind of sacred one 
even that! Thou shalt love knowledge, search what is the truth 
of this God’s Universe; thou art privileged and bound to love it, 
to search for it, in Jesuit Tucuman, in all places that the sky covers; 
and shalt try even Volneys for help, if there be no other help! 
This poor blue-coloured inextinguishable flame in the soul of Rodri- 
guez Francia, there as it burns better or worse, in many figures, 
through the whole life of him, is very notable to me. Blue flame 
though it be, it has to burn up considerable quantities of poisonous 
lumber from the general face of Paraguay; and singe the profound 
impenetrable forest-jungle, spite of all its brambles and hanas, into 
a very black condition,—intimating that there shall be decease 
and removal on the part of said forest-jungle; peremptory re- 
moval; that the blessed Sunlight shall again bck in upon his 
cousin Earth, tyrannously hidden from him, for so many cen- 
turies now! Courage, Rodriguez! 

Rodriguez, indifferent to such remote considerations, success- 
fully addicts himself to law-pleadings, and general private studies, 
in the city of Assumpcion. We have always understood he was 
one of the best advocates, perhaps the very best, and what is still 
more, the justest that ever took briefs in that country. This the 
Robertsonian ‘ Reign of Terror’ itself is willing to admit, nay re- 
peatedly asserts, and impresses on us. He was so just and true, 
while a young man; gave such divine prognostics of a life of 
nobleness ; and then, in his riper years, so belied all that ! 
Shameful to think of: he bade fair, at one time, to be a friend- 
of-humanity of the first water; and then gradually, hardened by 
political success, and love of power, he became a mere ravenous 
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goul, or solitary thief in the night ; stealing the constitutional 
palladiums, from their parliament-houses—and executed upwards 
of forty persons! Sad to consider what men and friends-of-huma- 
nity will turn to! 

For the rest, it is not given to this or as yet to any editor, till 
a Biography arrive from Paraguay, to shape out with the smallest 
clearness, a representation of Francia’s existence as an Assumpcion 
Advocate; the scene is so distant, the conditions of it so unknown. 
Assumpcion city, near three hundred years old now, lies in free- 
and-easy fashion, on the left bank of the Parana River; em- 
bosomed among fruit-forests, rich tropical umbrage; thick wood 
round it everywhere,—which serves for defence too against the 
Indians. Approach by which of the various roads you will, it is 
through miles of solitary shady avenue, shutting out the sun’s 
glare; overcanopying, as with grateful green awning, the loose 
sand-highway,—where, in the early part of this century (date un- 
discoverable in those intricate volumes), Mr. Parish Robertson, 
advancing on horseback, met one cart driven by a smart brown 
girl, in red bodice, with long black hair, not unattractive to look 
upon; and for a space of twelve miles, no other articulate-speak- 
ing thing whatever.* 

The people of that profuse climate live in a careless abundance, 
troubling themselves about few things; build what wooden carts, 
hide-beds, mud-brick houses are indispensable; import what of 
ornamental lies handiest abroad; exchanging for it Paraguay tea 
in sewed goatskins. Riding through the town of Santa Fé, with 
Parish Robertson, at three in the afternoon, you will find the 
entire population just risen from its siesta; slipshod, half-buttoned ; 
sitting in its front verandahs open to the street, eating pumpkins 
with voracity,—sunk to the ears in pumpkins; imbibing the grateful 
saccharine juices, in a free and easy way. They look up at the sound 
of your hoofs, not without good humour. Frondent trees parasol 
the streets,—thanks to Nature and the Virgin. You will be wel- 
come at their tertulias,—a kind of ‘ swarrie,’ as the flunkey says, 
‘consisting of flirtation and the usual trimmings: swarrie on the table 
about seven o’clock.’ Before this, the whole population, it is like, has 
gone to bathe promiscuously, and cool and purify itself in the Parana: 
promiscuously, but you have all got linen bathing-garments and 
can swash about with some decency ; a great relief to the human 
tabernacle in those climates. At your tertulia, it is said, the Anda- 
lusian eyes, still bright to this tenth or twelfth generation, are 
distractive, seductive enough, and argue a soul that would repay 
cultivating. The beautiful half-savages; full of wild sheet- 
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lightning, which might be made continuously Inminous! Tertulia 
well over, you sleep on hide-stretchers, perhaps here and there 
on a civilized mattress, within doors or on the housetops. 

In the damp flat country parts, where the mosquitoes 
abound, you sleep on high stages, mounted on four poles, forty 
feet above the ground, attained by ladders; so high, blessed be 
the Virgin, no mosquito can follow to sting,—it 1s a blessing of 
the Virgin or some other. You sleep there, in an indiscriminate 
arrangement, each in his several poncho or blanket-cloak; with 
some saddle, deal-box, wooden log, or the like, under your head. 
For bed-tester is the canopy of everlasting blue; for night-lam 
burns Canopus in his infinite spaces ; mosquitoes cannot reac 
you, if it please the Powers. And rosy-fingered Morn, suffusing 
the east with sudden red and gold, and other flame-heraldry of 
swift-advancing Day, attenuates all dreams; and the sun’s first 
level light-volley haus away sleep from living creatures every- 
where; and living men do then awaken on their four-post stage 
there, in the Pampas,—and might begin with prayer if they liked, 
one fancies! There is an altar decked on the horizon’s edge 
yonder, is there not; and a cathedral wide enough ?—How, 
over night, you have defended yourself against vampires, is un- 
known to this editor. 

The Guacho population, it must be owned, is not yet fit for 
constitutional liberty. They are a rude people; lead a drowsy 
life, of ease and sluttish abundance,—one shade, and but one, 
above a dog’s life, which is defined as ‘ ease and scarcity.’ The 
arts are in their infancy; and not less the virtues. For equip- 
ment, clothing, bedding, household furniture, and general outfit 
of every kind, those simple populations depend much on the skin 
of the cow; making of it most things wanted, lasso, bolas, ship- 
cordage, rimmings of cart-wheels, spatterdashes, beds, and house- 
doors. In country places they sit on the skull of the cow: Gene- 
ral Artigas was seen, and nie with, by one of the Robertsons, 
sitting among field-officers, all on cow-skulls, toasting stripés of 
beef, and ‘ dictating to three secretaries at once.” They sit on the 
skull of the cow in country places; nay they heat themselves, 
and even burn lime, by igniting the carcass of the cow. 

One art they seem to have perfected, and one only—that of 
riding. Astley’s and Ducrow’s must hide their head, all glories 
of Newmarket and Epsom dwindle to extinction, in comparison of 
Guacho horsemanship. Certainly ifever Centaurs lived upon the 
earth, these are of them. They stick on their horses as if both were 
one flesh; galloping where there seems hardly path for an ibex; 
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leaping like kangaroos, and flourishing their nooses and bolases 
the while. They can whirl themselves round under the belly of 
the horse, in cases of war-stratagem, and stick fast, hanging on by 
the mere great toe and heel. You think it is a drove of wild horses 
galloping up : ona sudden, with wild scream, it becomes a troo 
of Centaurs with pikes in their hands. Nay, they have the skill, 
which most of all transcends Newmarket, of riding on horses that 
are not fed; and can bring fresh speed and alacrity out of a horse 
which, with you, was on the pomt of lying down. To ride on 
three horses with Ducrow they would esteem a small feat: to ride on 
the broken-winded fractional part of one horse, that isthe feat ! Their 
huts abound in beef, in reek also, and rubbish; excelling in dirt 
most places that human nature has anywhere inhabited. Poor 
Guachos! They drink Paraguay tea, sucking it up im succession, 
through the same tin pipe, from one common skillet. They are 
hospitable, sooty, leathery, lying, laughing fellows; of excellent 
talent in their sphere. Tey have stoicism, though ignorant of 
Zeno; nay stoicism coupled with real gaiety of heart. . Amidst 
their reek and wreck, they laugh loud, in rough jolly banter; 
they twang, in a plaintive manner, rough love-melodies on a 
kind of guitar; smoke infinite tobacco; and delight in gambling 
and ardent spirits, ordinary refuge of voracious empty souls. For 
the same reason, and a better, they delight also in Corpus-Christi 
ceremonies, mass-chantings, and devotional performances. ‘These 
men are fit to be drilled into something! Their lives stand there 
like empty capacious bottles, calling to the heavens and the earth, 
and all Dr. Francias who may pass that way: “ Is there nothing 
to put into us, then? Nothing but nomadic idleness, Jesuit supersti- 
tion, rubbish, reek, and dry stripes of tough beef?” Ye unhappy 
Guachos,—yes, there is something other, there are several things 
other, to put into you! But withal, you will observe, the seven 
devils have first to be put out of you: Idleness, lawless Brutalness, 
Darkness, Falseness—seven devils or more. And the way to put 
something into you is, alas, not so plain at present! Is it,—alas, 
on the whole, is it not perhaps to lay good horsewhips lustily upon 
you, and cast out these seven devils as a preliminary ? 

How Francia passed his days in such a region, where philosophy, 
as is too clear, was at the lowest ebb? Francia, like Quintus Fix- 
lein, had ‘ perennial fire-proof joys, namely employments.’ He 
had much law-business, a great and ever-increasing reputation as 
aman at once skilful and faithful in the management of causes 
for men. Then, in his leisure hours, he had us Volneys, Ray- 
nals; he had secondhand scientific treatises in French ; he loved 
to ‘ interrogate Nature,’ as they say; to possess theodolites, tele- 
scopes, star-glasses,—any kind of glass or book, or gazing imple- 
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ment whatever, through which he might try to catch a glimpse 
of Fact in this strange Universe: poor Francia! Nay, it is said, 
his hard heart was not without inflammability; was sensible to 
those Andalusian eyes still bright in the tenth or twelfth ge- 
neration. In such case too, it may have burnt, one would 
think, like anthracite, in a somewhat ardent manner. Ru- 
mours to this effect are afloat; not at once incredible. Pity 
there had not been some Andalusian pair of eyes, with speculation, 
depth and soul enough in the rear of them to fetter Dr. Francia 
permanently, and make a house-father of him. It had been better; 
but it befel not. As for that light-headed, smart, brown girl whom, 
twenty years afterwards, you saw selling flowers on the streets of 
Assumpcion, and leading a light life, 1s there any certainty that 
she was Dr. Francia’s daughter? Any certainty that, even if so, 
he could and should have done something considerable for her ?* 
Poor Francia, poor light-headed, smart, brown girl,—this present 
reviewer cannot say ! 

Francia is a somewhat lonesome, down-looking man, apt to be 
solitary even in the press of men; wears a face not unvisited by 
laughter, yet tending habitually towards the sorrowful, the 
stern. He passes everywhere for a man of veracity, punc- 
tuality, of iron methodic rigour; of iron rectitude, above 
all. ‘ The skilful lawyer,’ ‘ the learned lawyer,’ these are re- 
putations; but the ‘ honest lawyer! This law-case was reported 
by the Robertsons before they thought of writing a ‘ Francia’s 
Reign of Terror,’ with that running shriek, which so confuses us. 
We love to believe the anecdote, even in its present loose state, 
as significant of many things in Francia: 

“Tt has been already observed that Francia’s reputation, as a lawyer, 
was not only unsullied by venality, but conspicuous for rectitude. 

“‘ He had a friend in Assumption of the name of Domingo Rodriguez. 
This man had cast a covetous eye upon a Naboth’s vineyard, and this 
Naboth, of whom Francia was the open enemy, was called Estanislao 
Machain. Never doubting that the young doctor, like other lawyers, 
would undertake his unrighteous cause, Rodriguez opened to him his 
case, and requested, with a handsome retainer, his advocacy of it. 
Francia saw at once that his friend's pretensions were founded in fraud 
and injustice ; and he not only refused to act as his counsel, but plainly 
told him that much as he hated his antagonist Machain, yet if he 
(Rodriguez) persisted in his iniquitous suit, that antagonist should have 
his (Francia’s) most zealous support. But covetousness, as Ahab’s story 
shows us, is not so easily driven from its pretensions; and in spite of 
Francia’s warning, Rodriguez persisted. As he was a potent man in 
point of fortune, all was going against Machain and his devoted vine- 
yard, 
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“ At this stage of the question, Francia wrapped himself one night 
in his cloak, and walked to the house of his inveterate enemy, Machain. 
The slave who opened the door, knowing that his master and the doc- 
tor, like the houses of Montagu and Capulet, were smoke in each other's 
eyes, refused the lawyer admittance, and ran to inform his master of the 
strange and unexpected visit. Machain, no less struck by the cir- 
cumstance than his slave, for some time hesitated; but at length deter- 
mined to admit Francia. In walked the silent doctor to Machain’s 
chamber. All the papers connected with the law-plea—voluminous 
enough I have been assured—were outspread upon the defendant's 
escritoire. 

“¢ Machain,’ said the lawyer, addressing him, ‘you know I am your 
enemy. But I know that my friend Rodriguez meditates, and will cer- 
tainly, unless I interfere, carry against you an act of gross and lawless 
aggression ; I have come to offer my services in your defence.’ 

“ The astonished Machain could scarcely credit his senses ; but poured 
forth the ebullition of his gratitude in terms of thankful acquiescence. 

“ The first ‘escrito,’ or writing, sent in by Francia to the Juez de 
Alzada, or Judge of the Court of Appeal, confounded the adverse 
advocates, and staggered the judge, who was in their interest. ‘My 
friend,’ said the judge to the leading counsel, ‘I cannot go forward in 
this matter, unless you bribe Dr. Francia to be silent.’ ‘I will try,’ 
replied the advocate, and he went to Naboth’s counsel with a hundred 
doubloons (about three hundred and fifty guineas), which he offered 
him as a bribe to let the cause take its iniquitous course. Considering, 
too, that his best introduction would be a hint that this douceur was 
offered with the judge’s concurrence, the knavish lawyer hinted to the 
upright one that such was the fact. 

“* *« Salga Usted, said Francia, ‘ con sus viles pensamientos, y vilisimo 
oro de mi casa.’ ‘Out with your vile insinuations, and dross of gold 
from my house.’ 

“ Off marched the venal drudge of the unjust judge; and in a moment 
putting on his capoté, the offended advocate went to the residence of 
the Juez de Alzada. Shortly relating what had passed between him- 
self and the myrmidon,—“ Sir,” continued Francia, “you are a dis- 
grace to law, and a blot upon justice. You are, moreover, completely 
im my power ; and unless to-morrow I have a decision in favour of my 
client, [ will make your seat upon the bench too hot for you, and the 
—- of your judicial office shall become the emblems of your 
shame.” 

“ The morrow did bring a decision in favour of Francia’s client. Naboth 
retained his vineyard ; the judge lost his reputation; and the young 
doctor’s fame extended far and wide.” 


On the other hand, it is admitted that he quarrelled with his 
father, in those days; and, as is reported, never spoke to him 
more. ‘The subject of the quarrel is vaguely supposed to have 
been ‘money matters.’ Francia is not accused of avarice; nay, 
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is expressly acquitted of loving money, even by Rengger. But 
he did hate injustice ;—and probably was not indisposed to allow 
himself, among others, ‘ the height of fair play!’ A rigorous, cor- 
rect man, that will have a spade be a spade; a man of much 
learning in Creole law, and occult French sciences, of great 
talent, energy, fidelity :—a man of some temper withal; unhappily 
subject to private ‘ hypochondria ;’ black private thunder-clouds, 
whence probably the origin of these lightnings, when you poke 
into him! He leads a lonesome self-secluded life; ‘ interrogating 
Nature’ through mere — and Abbé-Raynal philoso- 
ee in that way will yield no very exuberant response. 
ere law-papers, advocate fees, civic officialities, renowns, and the 
wonder of Assumpcion Guachos ;—not so much as a pair of An- 
dalusian eyes that can /asso him, except in a temporary way: this 
man seems to have got but a lean lease of Nature, and may end 
in a rather shrunk condition! A century ago, with this atrabiliar 
earnestness of his, and such a reverberatory furnace of passions, in- 
quiries, unspeakabilities burning in him, deep under cover, he might 
havemadean excellent monk of St. Dominic, fit almost for canoniza- 
tion; nay, an excellent Superior of the Jesuits, Grand Inquisitor, or 
the like, had you developed him in that way. But, for all this, he is 
now a day too late. Monks of St. Dominic that might have been, do 
now, instead of devotional raptures and miraculous suspensions in 
prayer, produce—brown accidental female infants, to sell flowers, in 
an indigent state, on the streets of Assumpcion! It is grown reall 
a most barren time; and this Francia with his grim unspeakabi- 
lities, with his fiery splenetic humours, kept close under lock and 
key, what has he to look for init? A post on the Bench, in the 
municipal Cabildo,—nay, he has already a post in the Cabildo ; 
he has already been Alcalde, Lord-Mayor of Assumpcion, 
and ridden in such gilt coach as they had. He can look for 
little, one would say but barren monies, barren Guacho 
world-celebrities ; Abbe-Raynal philosophisms also very barren ; 
wholly a barren life-voyage of it, ending—in zero thinks the 
Abbé Raynal? 

But no; the world wags not that way in those days. Far over 
the waters there have been Federations of the Champ de Mars: 
guillotines, portable-guillotines, and a French people risen against 
tyrants; there has been a Sansculottism, speaking at last in cannon- 
volleys and the crash of towns and nations over half the world. 
Sleek Fatpauncho Usandwonto, sleek aristocratic Donothingism, 
sunk as in death-sleep in its well-stuffed easy chair, or staggering in 
somnambulism on the house-tops, seemed to itself to hear a voice 
say, Sleep no more, Donothingism ; Donothingism doth murder 
sleep! It was indeed a terrible explosion, that of Sansculottism ; 
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commingling very Tartarus with the old-established stars ;—fit, such 
a tumult was it, to awaken all but the dead. And out of it there 
had come Napoleonisms, Tamerlanisms ; and then as a branch of 
these, Conventions of Aranjuez, soon followed by Spanish Juntas, 
Spanish Cortes; and, on the whole, a smiting broad awake 
of poor old Spain itself, much to its amazement. And na- 
turally of New Spain next,—to its double amazement, seein 
itself awake! And so, in the new hemisphere too, arise wil 
projects, angry arguings; arise armed gatherings in Santa Mar- 
guerita Island, with Bolivars and Invasions of Cumana ; revolts 
of La Plata, revolts of this and then of that; the subterranean 
electric element, shock on shock, shaking and exploding, in 
the new hemisphere too, from sea to sea. Very astonishing to 
witness, from the year 1810 and onwards. Had Dr. Rodriguez 
Francia three ears, he would hear; as many eyes as Argus, he 
would gaze! He is all eye, he is all ear. A new, entirely dif- 
ferent figure of existence is cut out for Dr. Rodriguez. 


The Paraguay —— as a body, lying far inland, with little 
speculation in their heads, were in no haste to adopt the new 
republican gospel; but looked first how it would succeed in shap- 
ing itself into facts. Buenos-Ayres, Tucuman, most of the La 
Plata provinces had made their revolutions, brought in the 
reign of liberty, and unluckily driven out the reign of law 
and regularity ; before the Paraguenos could resolve on such an 
enterprise. Perhaps they are afraid? General Belgrano, with a 
force of a thousand men, missioned by Buenos-Ayres, came up 
the river to countenance them, in the end of 1810; but was met 
on their frontier in array of war; was attacked, or at least was 
terrified, in the night watches, so that his men all fled;—and on 
the morrow, poor General Belgrano found himself not a counte- 
nancer, but one needing countenance ; and was in a polite way 
sent down the river again!* Not till a year after did the Para- 
guenos, by spontaneous movement, resolve on a career of freedom; 
—resolve on getting some kind of congress assembled, and the old 
government sent its ways. Francia, it 1s presumable, was active at 
once in exciting and restraining them: the fruit was now drop- 
ripe, we may say, and fell by ashake. Our old royal Governor went 
aside, worthy man, with some slight grimace, when ordered to 
do so ; National Congress introduced itself ; secretaries read pa- 
pers, ‘ compiled chiefly out of Rollin’s Ancient History ; and we 
became a Republic: with Don Fulgenao Yegros, one of the 
richest Guachos and best horseman of the province, for President, 
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and two Assessors with him, called also Vocales, or Vowels, whose 
names escape us; Francia, as Secretary, ah naturally the Con- 
sonant, or motive soul of the combination. is, a8 we grope out 
the date, was in 1811. The Paraguay Congress, haying com- 
— this constitution, went home again to its field-labours, 
oping a good issue. 
ecbler light hardly ever dawned for the historical mind, than 
this which is shed for us by Rengger, Robertsons, and Company, 
on the birth, the cradling, baptismal processes, and early fortunes 
of the new Paraguay Republic. ‘Through long vague, and indeed 
intrinsically vacant pages of their books, it lies gray, undecipher- 
able, without form and void. Francia was secretary, and a Re- 
public did take place: this, as one small clear-burning fact, shed- 
ding far a comfortable visibility, conceivability over the universal 
darkness, and making it into conceivable dusk with one rushlight 
fact in the centre of it,—this we do know; and,cheerfully yielding 
to necessity, decide that this shall suffice us to know. What 
more is there? Absurd somnolent persons, struck broad awake 
by the subterranean concussion of civil and religious liberty all 
over the world, meeting together to establish a republican career 
of freedom, and compile official papers out of Rollin,—are not a 
subject on which the historical mind can be enlightened. The 
historical mind, thank Heaven, forgets such persons and their 
pepe, as fast as you repeat them. ‘Besides, these Guacho 7 
tions are greedy, superstitious, vain; and, as Miers said in his 
haste, mendacious every soul of them! Within the confines of 
Paraguay, we know for certain but of one man who would do 
himself an injury to do a just or true thing under the sun: one 
man who understands in his heart that this Universe is an eternal 
Fact,—and not some huge temporary Pumpkin, saccharine, absin- 
~ thian; the rest of its significance chimerical merely! Such men 
cannot have a history, though a Thucydides came to write it.— 
Enough for us to understand that Don This was a vapouring 
blockhead, who followed his pleasures, his peculations, and Don 
That another of the same; that there occurred fatuities, misma- 
nagements innumerable; then discontents, open grumblings, and, 
as a running accompaniment, intriguings, caballings, outings, 
innings: till the Government House, fouler than when the Jesuits 
had it, became a bottomless pestilent inanity, insupportable to 
any articulate-speaking soul; till Secretary Francia should feel that 
he, for one, could not be Consonant to such a set of Vowels; 
till Secretary Francia, one day, flinging down his papers, rising 
to his feet, should jerk out with oratorical vineley his lean right 
hand, and say, with knit brows, in a low swift tone, ‘ Adieu, 
Senhores; God preserve you many years !”— 
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Francia withdrew to his chacra, a pleasant country-house in 
the woods of Ytaptia not far off; there to interrogate Nature, and 
live in a private manner. Parish Robertson, much about this 
date, which we grope and guess to have been perhaps in 1812, 
was boarded with a certain ancient Donna Juana, in that same 
region ; had ¢ertulias of unimaginable brilliancy ; and often went 
shooting of anevening. On one of those—but he shall himself 
rT eport : 

“On one of those lovely evenings in Paraguay, after the south-west 
wind has both cleared and cooled the air, I was drawn, in my pursuit of 
game, into a peaceful valley, not far from Dona Juana’s, and remark- 
able for its combination of all the striking features of the scenery of the 
country. Suddenly I came upon a neat and unpretending cottage. Up 
rose a partridge ; I fired, and the bird came to the ground. A voice 
from behind called out, ‘ Buen tiro-—‘a good shot.’ I turned round, 
and beheld a gentleman of about fifty years of age, dressed in a suit of 
black, with a large scarlet capote, or cloak, thrown over his shoulders. 
He had a maté-cup in one hand, a cigar in the other; and a little urchin 
of a negro, with his arms crossed, was in attendance by the gentleman’s 
side. ‘The stranger’s countenance was dark, and his black eyes were 
very penetrating, while his jet hair, combed back from a bold forehead, 
oak lomiiea in natural ringlets over his shoulders, gave him a dignified 
and striking air. He wore on his shoes large golden buckles, and at the 
knees of his breeches the same.” 

“In exercise of the primitive and simple hospitality common in the 
country, I was invited to sit down under the corridor, and to take a cigar 
and maté (cup of Paraguay tea). A celestial globe, a large telescope, 
and a theodolite were under the little portico; and I immediately inferred 
that the personage before me was no other than Doctor Francia.” 


Yes, here for the first time in authentic history, a remarkable 
hearsay becomes a remarkable visuality: through a pair of clear 
human eyes, you look face to face on the very figure of the man. 
Is not this verily the exact record of those clear Robertsonian 
eyes, and seven senses; entered accurately, then and not after- 
wards, on the ledger of the memory? We will hope so; who can 
but hope so! The figure of the man will, at all events, be exact. 
Here too is the figure of his library ;—the conversation, if any, was 
of the last degree of insignificance, and may be left out, or supplied 
ad libitum: 

“ He introduced me to his library, in a confined room, with a very 
small window, and that so shaded by the roof of the corridor, as to 
admit the least portion of light necessary for study. The library was 
arranged on three rows of shelves, extending across the room, and 
might have consisted of three hundred volumes. There were many 
=— books on law; a few on the inductive sciences ; some in 

rench and some in Latin upon subjects of general literature, with Eu- 
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clid’s Elements, and some schoolboy treatises on algebra. On a large 
table were heaps of law-papers and processes. Several folios bound in 
vellum were outspread upon it ; a lighted candle (though placed there 
solely with a view to light cigars) lent its feeble aid to illumine the room; 
while a maté-cup and inkstand, both of silver, stood on another part of 
the table. There was neither carpet nor mat on the brick floor; and 
the chairs were of such ancient fashion, size, and weight, that it required 
a considerable effort to move them from one spot to another.” 


Peculation, malversation, the various forms of imbecility and 
voracious dishonesty went their due course in the government 
offices of Assumpcion, unrestrained by Francia, and unrestrainable : 
—till, as we may say, it reached a height; and, like other sup- 

urations and emia concretions in the living system, had to 
urst, and take itself away. To the eyes of Paraguay in as 
it had become clear that such a reign of liberty was unendurable; 
that some new revolution, or change of ministry was indispensable. 

Rengger says that Francia withdrew ‘ more than once’ to his 
chacra, disgusted with his colleagues; who always, by unlimited 
promises and protestations, had to flatter him back again; and 
then anew disgusted him. Francia is the Consonant of these 
absurd ‘ Vowels;’ no business can go on without Francia! And the 
finances are deranged, insolvent; and the military, unpaid, inef- 
fective, cannot so much as keep out the Indians; and there comes 
trouble and rumour of new war from Buenos Ayres;—alas, from 
what corner of the great continent, come there other than trou- 
bles and rumours of war? Patriot generals become traitor gene- 
rals; get themselves ‘shot in market-places;’ revolution follows 
revolution. Artigas, close on our borders, has begun harrying 
the Banda Oriental with fire and sword ; ‘dictating despatches 
from cow-skulls.’ Like clouds of wolves,—only feller, being 
mounted on horseback, with pikes,—the Indians dart in on us; 
carrying conflagration and dismay. via 4 must get itself 
governed, or it will be worse for Paraguay! ‘The eyes of all Pa- 
raguay, we can well fancy, turn to the one man of talent they 
have, the one man of veracity they have. 

In 1813 a second Congress is got together: we fancy it was 
Francia’s last advice to the Government suppuration, when it flat- 
tered him back, for the last time, to ask his advice, That such 
suppuration do now dissolve itself, and anew Congress be sum- 
moned! In the new Congress, the Vocales are voted out; Francia 
and Fulgencio are named joint Consuls: with Francia for Consul, 
and Don Fulgencio Yegros for Consul’s-cloak, it may be better. 
Don Fulgencio rides about in gorgeous sash and epaulettes, a rich 
man and: horse-subduer; good as Consul’s cloak;—but why should 
the real Consul have a cloak? Next year in the third Congress, 
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Francia, ‘ by insidious manceuvring,’ by ‘ favour of the military,’ 
and, indeed, also in some sort, we may say, by law of Nature,— 
gets himself declared Dictator: ‘for three years,’ or for life, may 
m these circumstances mean much the same. This was in 1814. 
Francia never assembled any Congress more; having stolen 
the constitutional palladiums, and insidiously got his wicked 
will! Of a Congress that compiled constitutions out of Rollin, who 
would not lament such destiny? This Congress should have met 
again! It was indeed, say Rengger and the Robertsons themselves, 
such a Congress as never met before in the world; a Congress which 
knew not its right hand from its left; which drank infinite rum in 
the taverns; and had one wish, that of getting on horseback, home 
to its field-husbandry and partridge-shooting. The military mostly 
favoured Francia; being gained over by him,—the thief of con- 
stitutional palladiums. 


With Francia’s entrance on the government as Consul, still more 
as Dictator, a great improvement, it is granted even by Rengger, did 
in all quarters forthwith show itself. The finances were husbanded, 
were accurately gathered; every official person in Paraguay had to 
bethink him, and begin doing his work, instead of merely seeming 
todo it. The soldiers Francia took care to see paid and drilled; 
to see march, with real death-shot and service, when the Indians 
or other enemies showed themselves. Guardias, rdhouses, at 
short distances were established along the river's aaa all round 
the dangerous frontiers: wherever the Indian centaur-troop showed 
face, an alarm-cannon went off, and soldiers, quickly assembling, 
with actual death-shot and service, were upon them. These wolf- 
hordes had to vanish into the heart of their deserts again. The 
land had peace. Neither Artigas, nor any of the firebrands and 
war-plagues which were distracting South America from side to 
side, could get across the border. All negotiation or intercom- 
muning with Buenos Ayres, or with any of these war-distracted 
countries, was peremptorily waived. ‘To no Congress of Lima, 
General Congressof Panama, or other general or particular congress 
would Francia, by deputy or message, offer the smallest recogni- 
tion. All South America raging and ravening like one huge 
dog-kennel gone rabid, we here in Paraguay have peace, and cul- 
tivate our tea-trees: why should not we let well alone? By de- 
grees, one thing acting on another, and this ring of frontier 
* guardhouses’ being already erected there, a rigorous sanitary line, 
impregnable as brass, was drawn round all Paraguay; no com- 
munication, import or export trade allowed, except by the Dic- 
tator’s licence,—given on payment of the due monies, when the 
— horizon seemed innocuous; refused when otherwise. The 


ictator’s trade-licences were a considerable branch of his revenues; 
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his entrance dues, somewhat onerous to the foreign merchant 
(think the Messrs. Robertson), were another. Paraguay stood iso- 
lated; the rabid dog-kennel raging round it, wide as South Ame- 
rica, but kept out as by lock and key. 

These were vigorous measures, gradually coming on the somno- 
lent Guacho population! It seems, meanwhile, that, even after 
the perpetual dictatorship, and onwards to the fifth or the sixth 

ear of Francia’s government, there was, though the constitutional 
seme were stolen, nothing very special to complain of. 

araguay had peace; sat under its tea-tree, the rabid dog-kennel, 
Indians, Artiguenos and other war-firebrands, all shut out from it. 
But in that year 1819, the second year of the perpetual dictator- 
ship, there arose, not for the first time, dim indications of ‘ plots,’ 
even dangerous plots! In that year the firebrand Artigas was 
finally quenched; obliged to beg a lodging even of Francia, his 
enemy;—and got it, hospitably, though contemptuously. And 
now straightway there advanced, from Antigas’s lost wasted coun- 
try, a certain General Ramirez, his rival and victor, and fellow- 
bandit and firebrand. This General Ramirez advanced up to our 
very frontier; first with offers of alliance; failing that, with offers 
of war; on which latter offer he was closed with, was cut to pieces; 
and—a letter was found about him, addressed to Don Fulgencio 
Yegros, therich Guacho horseman and Ex-Consul; which arrested 
all the faculties of Dr. Francia’s most intense intelligence, there 
and then! A conspiracy, with Don Fulgencio at the head of it; 
conspiracy which seems the wider-spread the farther one investi- 
gates it; which has been brewing itself these ‘two years,’ and 
now ‘on Good-Friday next’ is to be burst out; starting with 
the massacre of Dr. Francia and others, whatever it may close 
with!* Francia was not a man to be trifled with in plots! 
He looked, watched, investigated, till he got the exact extent, 
position, nature, and structure of this plot fully in his eye; and 
then—why, then he pounced on it like a glede-falcon, like a fierce 
condor, suddenly from the invisible blue ; struck beak and claws 
into the very heart of it, tore it into small fragments, and con- 
sumed it on the spot. It is Francia’s way! This was the last plot, 
though not the first plot, Francia ever heard of during his per- 
petual dictatorship. 

It is, as we find, over these three or these two years, while the 
Fulgencio plot is getting itself pounced upon and torn in pieces, 
that the ‘ reign of terror,’ properly so called, extends. Over these 
three or these two years only,—though the ‘ running shriek’ of it 
confuses all things to the end of the chapter. It was in this stern 
period that Francia executed above forty persons. Not entirely 


* Rengger. 
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inexplicable! ‘‘ Par Dios, ye shall not conspire against me; I 
will not allow it. The career of freedom, be it known to all men 
and Guachos, is not yet begun in this country; I am still only 
casting out the Seven Devils. My lease of Paraguay, a harder 
one than your stupidities suppose, is for life; the contract is, Thou 
must die if thy lease be taken from thee. Aim not at my life, 
e constitutional Guachos,—or let it be a diviner man than Don 
ulgencio the horse-subduer that does it. By heaven, if you aim 
at my life, I will bid you have a care of your own!” He executed 
upwards of forty persons. How many he arrested, flogged, cross- 
questioned—for he is an inexorable man! If you are guilty, or 
suspected of guilt, it will go ill with you here. Francia’s arrest, 
carried by a grenadier, arrives; you are in strait prison; you are 
in Francia’s bodily presence; those sharp St.-Dominic eyes, that dia- 
bolic intellect, prying into you, probing, cross-questioning you, 
till the secret cannot be hid: till the ‘three ball cartridges’ are 
handed to a sentry;—and your doom is Rhadamanthine! 

But the plots, as we say, having ceased by this rough surgery, 
it would appear that there was, for the next twenty years, little or 
no more of it, little or no use for more. The ‘ reign of terror,’ one 
begins to find, was properly a reign of rigour ; which would be- 
come ‘ terrible’ enough if you infringed the rules of it, but which 
was peaceable otherwise, regular otherwise. Let this, amid the 
‘running shriek,’ which will and should run its full length in such 
circumstances, be well kept in mind. 

It happened too, as Rengger tells us, in the same year (1820, as 
we grope and gather), that a visitation of locusts, as sometimes 
occurs, destroyed all the crops of Paraguay; and there was no 
prospect but of universal dearth or famine. The crops are done; 
eaten by locusts; the summer at an end! We have no foreign 
trade, or next to none, and never had almost any; what will be- 
come of Paraguay and its Guachos? In Guachos is no hope, no 
help: but in a Dionysius of the Guachos? Dictator Francia, led 
by occult French sciences and natural sagacity, nay driven b 
necessity itself, peremptorily commands the farmers throughout 
Paraguay to sow a certain portion of their lands anew; with or 
without hope, under penalties! The result was a moderately good 
harvest still: the result was a discovery that two harvests were, 
every year, possible in Paraguay ; that agriculture, a rigorous Dic- 
tator presiding over it, could be infinitely improved there.* As 
Paraguay has about 100,000 square miles of territory mostly fer- 
tile, and only some two souls planted on each square mile thereof, it 
seemed to the Dictator that this, and not foreign trade, might be 
a good course for his Paraguenos. This sential, and not foreign 


* Rengger, 67, &c. 
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trade, in the present state of the political horizon, was the course 
resolved on; the course genienil: in, ‘with evident advantages,’ 
says Rengger. Thus, one thing acting on another,—domestic 
plot, hanging on Artigas’s country from without; and locust 
swarms with improvement of husbandry in the interior; and those 
guardhouses all already there, along the frontier,—Paraguay came 
more and more to be hermetically closed; and Francia reigned over 
it, for the rest of his life, asa rigorous Dionysiusof Paraguay, without 
foreign intercourse, or with such only as seemed good to Francia. 






















How the Dictator, now secure in possession, did manage this 
huge Paraguay, which, by strange ‘ insidious’ and other means, had 
fallen in life-lease to him, and was his to do the best he could with, 
it were interesting to know. What the meaning of him, the result 
of him, actually was? One desiderates some Biography of Francia 
by a native!— Meanwhile, in the ‘shthetische Briefwechsel’ of 
he Professor Sauerteig, a work not yet known in England, nor 
treating specially of this subject, we find, scattered at distant 
intervals, a remark or two which may be worth translating. Pro- 
fessor Sauerteig, an open soul, looking with clear eye and large 
recognising heart over all accessible quarters of the world, has cast 
a sharp sunglance here and there into Dr. Francia too. These few 
philosophical remarks of his, and then a few anecdotes gleaned 


elsewhere, such as the barren ground yields, must comprise what 
more we have to say of Francia. 


“ Pity,” exclaims Sauerteig once, “that a nation cannot reform itself, 
as the English are now trying to do, by what their newspapers call 
‘tremendous cheers!’ Alas, it cannot be done. Reform is not joyous 
but grievous; no single man can reform himself without stern suffering 
and stern working ; how much less can anation of men. The serpent 
sheds not his old skin without rusty disconsolateness; he is not happy 
but miserable! In the Water-cure itself, do you not sit steeped for 
months ; washed tothe heart in elemental ‘tndoans and, like Job, are 
made to curse your day? Reforming of a nationis a terrible business ! 
Thus, too, Medea, when she made men young again, was wont (dw 
Himmel!) to hew them in pieces with meat-axes; cast them into 
caldrons, and boil them for a length of time. How much handier 
could they but have done it by ‘ tremendous cheers’ alone !” 















“Like a drop of surgical antiseptic liquid, poured (by the benign 
Powers, as I fancy!) into boundless brutal corruptions ; very sharp, 
very caustic, corrosive enough, this tawny tyrannous Dr. Francia, in 
the interior of the South American continent,—he too, is one of the 
elements of the grand Phenomenon there. A monstrous moulting 
process taking place ;—monstrous gluttonous boa-constrictor (he is of 
length from Panama to Patagonia) shedding his old skin ; whole con- 
tinent getting itself chopped to pieces, and boiled in the Medea cal- 
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_ to sane young again,—unable to manage it by ‘tremendous 
cheers’ alone ! 


“What they say about ‘love of power’ amounts to little. Power ? 
Love of ‘power’ merely to make flunkies come and go for you is a 
‘love,’ I should think, which enters only into the minds of persons 
in a very infantine state! A grown man, like this Dr. Francia, 
who wants nothing, as I am assured, but three cigars daily, a cup 
of maté, and four ounces of. butchers’ meat with brown bread: the 
whole world and its united flunkies, taking constant thought of the 
matter, can do nothing for him but that only. That he already 
has, and has had always; why should he, not being a minor, love 
flunkey ‘ power? He loves to see you about him, with your 
flunkey promptitudes, with your grimaces, adulations, and sham- 
loyalty? You are so beautiful, a daily and hourly feast to the eye and 
soul? Ye unfortunates, from his heart rises one prayer, That the last 
created flunkey had vanished from this universe, never to appear more! 

“ And yet truly a man does tend, and must under frightful pe- 
nalties perpetually tend, to be king of his world; to stand in hi 
world as what he is, a centre of light and order, not of darkness and 
confusion. A man loves power: yes, if he see disorder his eternal 
enemy rampant about him, he does love to see said enemy in the way 
of being conquered; he can have no rest till that come to pass! Your 
Mahomet cannot bear a rent cloak, but clouts it with his own hands, 


how much more a rent country, a rent world. He has to imprint the 
image of his own veracity upon the world, and shall, and must, and 
will do it, more or less: it is at his peril if he neglect any great or any 
small possibility he may have of this. Francia’s inner flame is but a 
meagre, blue-burning one : let him irradiate midnight Paraguay with 
it, such as it is.” 


“Nay, on the whole, how cunning is Nature in getting her farms 
leased! Is it not a blessing this Paraguay can get the one veracious 
man it has, to take lease of it, in these sad circumstances? His farm- 
profits, and whole wages, it would seem, amount only to what is called 
‘ Nothing and find yourself!’ Spartan food and lodging, solitude, 
two cigars, and acup of maté daily, he already had.” 


Truly, it would seem, as Sauerteig remarks, Dictator Francia 
had not a very joyous existence of it, in this his life-lease of Para- 
guay! Casting out of Seven Devils from a Guacho population is 
not joyous at all; both exorcist and exorcised find it sorrowful! 
Meanwhile, it does appear, there was some improvement made: 
no veritable labour, not even a Dr. Francia’s, is in vain. 

Of Francia’s improvements there might as much be said as of his 
crueities or rigours; for indeed, at bottom, the one was in proportion 
tothe other. He improved agriculture :—not two ears of corn where 
one only grew, but two harvests of corn, as we have seen! He intro- 
duced schools, ‘ boarding-schools,’‘ elementary schools,’ and others, 
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on which Rengger has a chapter ; everywhere he promoted edu- 
cation, as he could; repressed superstition as he could. Strict jus- 
tice between man and man was enforced in his law-courts: he 
himself would accept no gift, not even a trifle, in any case what- 
ever. Rengger, on packing up for departure, had left in his hands, 
not from forgetfulness, a Print of Napoleon; worth some shillings 
in Europe, but invaluable in Paraguay, where Francia, who ad- 
mired this hero much, had hitherto seen no likeness of him but a 
Niirnberg caricature. Francia sent an express after Rengger, to 
ask what the value of the Print was. No value; M. Rengger 
could not sell Prints; it was much at his Excellency’s service. His 
Excellency straightway returned it. An exact, decisive man! 
Peculation, idleness, ineffectuality, had to cease in all the pub- 
lic offices of Paraguay. So far as lay in Francia, no public 
and no private man in Paraguay was allowed to slur his 
work; all public and all private men, so far as lay in Francia, were 
forced to do their work or die! We might define him as the born 
enemy of quacks ; one who has from Nature a heart-hatred of 
unveracity in man or in thing, wheresover he sees it. Of persons 
who do not speak the truth, and do not act the truth, he has a kind 
of diabolic-divine impatience; they had better disappear out of his 
neighbourhood. Poor Francia: his light was but a very sul- ~ 
phurous, meagre, blue-burning one; but he irradiated Paraguay 
with it (as our Professor says) the best he could. 

That he had to maintain himself alive all the while, and would 
suffer no man to glance contradiction at him, but instantaneously 
repressed all such : this too we need no ghost to tell us; this lay 
in the very nature of the case. His lease of Paraguay was a life- 
lease. He had his ‘'three-ball cartridges’ ready for duties man 
he found aiming at his life. He had frightfal. prisons. He had 
Tevego far up among the wastes, a kind of Paraguay Siberia, to 
which unruly persons, not yet got the length of shooting, were 
relegated. The main exiles, Rengger says, were drunken mulattoes 
and the class called unfortuate-females. They lived miserably 
there ; became a sadder, and perhaps a wiser, body of mulattoes 
and unfortunate-females. 

But let us listen for a moment to the Reverend Manuel Perez 
as he preaches, ‘ in the Church of the Incarnation at Assumpcion, 
on the 20th of October, 1840,’ in a tone somewhat nasal, yet trust- 
worthy withal. His Funeral Discourse, translated into a kind of 
English, presents itself still audible in the ‘ Argentine News’ of 
Buenos Ayres, No. 813. We select some passages; studying to 
abate the nasal tone a little; to reduce, if possible, the Argentine 
English under the law of grammar. It is the worst translation 
in the world, and does poor Manuel Perez one knows not what 
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injustice. ‘This Funeral Discourse has ‘ much surprised’ the Able 
Editor, it seems;—has led him perhaps to ask, or be readier for 
asking, Whether all that confused loud litanying about ‘ reign of 
terror,’ and so forth, was not possibly of a rather long-eared nature? 


“ Amid the convulsions of revolution,” says the Reverend Manuel, 
* the Lord, looking down with pity on Paraguay, raised up Don Jose 
Gaspar Francia for its deliverance. And when, in the words of my 
text, the children of Israel cried unto the Lord, the Lord raised up a 
deliverer to the children of Israel, who delivered them.” 

** What measures did not his Excellency devise, what labours undergo, 
to preserve peace in the Republic at home, and place it in an attitude 
to command respect from abroad! His first care was directed to obtain 
supplies of arms, and to discipline soldiers. To all that would import 
arms he held out the inducement of exemption from duty, and the 
permission to export inreturn whatever produce they preferred. An abund- 
ant supply of excellent arms was, by these means, obtained. I am lost in 
wonder to think how this great man could attend to such a multiplicity 
of things! He applied himself to study of the military art; and, in 
a short time, taught the exercise, and directed military evolutions like 
the skilfullest veteran. Often have I seen his Excellency go up toa 
recruit, and show him by example how to take aim at the target. 
Could any Paragueno think it other than honourable to ¢ a 
musket, when his Dictator taught him how to manage it? e 
eavalry-exercise too, though it seems to require a man at once robust 
and experienced in horsemanship, his Excellency as you know did 
himself superintend; at the head of his squadrons he charged and 
manceuvred, as if bred to it; and directed them with an energy and 
vigour which infused his own martial spirit into these troops.” 

“‘ What evils do not the people suffer from highwaymen !” exclaims 
his Reverence, a little farther on ; “violence, plunder, murder, are crimes 
familiar to these malefactors. The inaccessible mountains and wide 
deserts in this Republic seemed to offer impunity to such men. Our 
Dictator succeeded in striking such a terror into them that they entirely 
disappeared, seeking — a change of life. His Excellency saw that 
the manner of inflicting the punishment was more efficacious than even 
the punishment itself; and on this principle he acted. Whenever a 
robber could be seized, he was led to the nearest guardhouse ( Guardia); 
a summary trial took place; and, straightway, so soon as he had made 
confession, he was shot. These means proved effectual. Ere long the 
Republic was in such security, that, we may say, a child might have 
travelled from the Uruguay to the Parana without other protection 
than the dread which the Supreme Dictator had inspired.”—This is 
saying something, your Reverence! 

“ But what is all this compared to the demon of anarchy. Oh !” 
exclaims his simple Reverence, “ Oh, my friends, would I had the talent 
to paint to you the miseries of a people that fall into anarchy! And 
was not our Republic on the very eve of this? Yes, brethren.” —* It 
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behoved his Excellency to be prompt; to smother the enemy in his 
cradle! He did so. He seized the leaders; brought to summary 
trial, they were convicted of high treason against the country. What 
a struggle now, for his Excellency, between the law of duty, and the 
voice of feeling”—if feeling to any extent there were! “I,” exclaims 
his Reverence, “am confident that had the doom of imprisonment 
on those persons seemed sufficient for the state's peace, his Excellency 
never would have ordered their execution.” It was unavoidable; nor 
was it avoided ; it was done! ‘“ Brethren, should not I hesitate, lest it 
be a profanation of the sacred place I now occupy, if I seem to approve 
sanguinary measures in opposition to the mildness of the Gospel? 
Brethren, no. God himself approved the conduct of Solomon in put- 
ting Joab and Adonijah to death.” Life is sacred, thinks his Reverence, 
but there is something more sacred stiil : woe to him who does not know 
that withal ! 


Alas, your Reverence, Paraguay has not yet succeeded in abo- 
lishing capital punishment, then? But indeed neither has Nature, 
anywhere that I hear of, yet succeeded in abolishing it. Act with 
the due degree of perversity, you are sure enough of being vio- 
lently put to death, in hospital or highway,—by dyspepsia, deli- 
rium tremens, or stuck through by the kindled rage of your fellow- 
men! What can the friend of humanity do?—Twaddle in Exeter- 
hall or elsewhere, ‘ till he become a bore to us,’ and perhaps 
worse! An advocate in Arras once gave up a good judicial 
appointment, and retired into frugality and privacy, rather than 
doom one culprit to die by law. The name of this advocate, let 
us mark it well, was Maximilien Robespierre. There are sweet 
kinds of twaddle that have a deadly virulence of poison concealed 
in them; like the sweetness of sugar of lead. Were it not better 
to make just laws, think you, and then execute them strictly,— 
as the gods still do? 


“‘ His Excellency next directed his attention to purging the state from 
another class of enemies,” says Perez in the Incarnation Church ; “ the 
peculating tax-gatherers, namely. Vigilantly detecting their frauds, he 
made them refund for what was past, and took precautions against the 
like in future; all their accounts were to be handed in, for his exami- 
nation, once every year.” 

“The habit of his Excellency when he delivered out articles for the 
supply of the public; that prolix and minute counting of things appa- 
rently unworthy of his attention,—had its origin in the same motive. 
I believe that he did so, less from a want of confidence in the indi- 
viduals lately appointed for this purpose, than from a desire to show 
them with what delicacy they should proceed. Hence likewise his 
ways, in scrupulously examining every piece of artisans’ workmanship.” 

‘Republic of Paraguay, how art thou indebted to the toils, the vigils 
and cares of cur Perpetual Dictator! It seemed as if this extraordinary 
man were endowed with ubiquity, to attend to all thy wants and exi- 
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gences. Whilst in his closet, he was traversing thy frontiers to place 
thee in an attitude of security. What devastation did not those inroads 
of Indians from the Chaco occasion to the inhabitants of Rio-Abajo ? 
Ever and anon there reached Assumpcion, tidings of the terror and afflic- 
tion caused by their incursions. Which of us hoped that evils so wide- 
spread, ravages so appalling, could be counteracted? Our Dictator, 
nevertheless, did devise effectual ways of securing that part of the 
Republic. 

‘Four respectable fortresses with competent garrisons have been 
the impregnable barrier which has restrained the irruptions of those 
ferocious Savages. Inhabitants of Rio-Abajo! rest tranquil in your 
homes ; you are a portion of the people whom the Lord confided to the 
care of our Dictator; you are safe.” 

“The precautions and wise measures he adopted to repel force, and 
drive back the Savages to the north of the Republic; the fortresses 
of Climpo, of San Carlos de Apa, placed on the best footing for de- 
fence; the orders and instructions furnished to the Villa de la Concep- 
cion,—secured that quarter of the republic under attack from all. 

“ The great wall, ditch and fortress on the opposite bank of the river 
Parana; the force and judicious arrangement of the troops distributed 
over the interior in the south of our Republic, have commanded the 
respect of its enemies in that quarter.” 

“The beauty, the symmetry and good taste displayed in the build- 
ing of cities convey an advantageous idea of their inhabitants,” con- 


tinues Perez: ‘ Thus thought Caractacus, King of the Angles,”—thus 
think most persons! “His Excellency, glancing at the condition of 
the capital of the republic, saw a city in disorder and without police ; 
streets without regularity, houses built according to the caprice of their 
owners.” 


But enough, O Perez ; for it becomes too nasal ! Perez, with 
a confident face, asks in fine, Whether all these things do not 
clearly prove to men and Guachos of sense, that Dictator 
Francia was ‘ the deliverer whom the Lord raised up to deliver 
Paraguay from its enemies?—Truly, O Perez, the benefits of 
him seem to have been considerable. Undoubtedly a man ‘ sent 
by Heaven,’—as all of us are! Nay, it may be, the benefit of 
him is not even yet exhausted, even yet entirely become visible. 
Who knows but, in unborn centuries, Paragueno men will 
look back to their lean iron Francia, as men do in such cases to the 
one veracious person, and institute considerations! Oliver 
Cromwell, dead two hundred years, does yet speak ; nay, per- 
haps now first begins to speak. The meaning and meanings of 
the one true man, never so lean and limited, starting up direct 
from Nature’s heat, in this bewildered Guacho world, gone far 
away from Nature, are endless! 

The Messrs. Robertson are very merry on this attempt of Francia’s 
to rebuild on a better plan the City of Assumpcion. The City 
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of Assumpcion, full of tropical vegetation and ‘ permanent hedges, 
the deposits of nuisance and vermin,* has no pavement, no 
straightness of streets; the sandy throughfare in some quarters is 
torn by the rain into gullies, impassable with convenience to any 
animal but a kangaroo. Francia, after meditation, decides on 
having it remodelled, paved, yy 8 Ac with the 
image of the one regular man. Robertson laughs to see a Dic- 
tator, sovereign ruler, straddling about, ‘ taking observations with 
his theodolite,’ and so forth: O Robertson, if there was no other 
man that could observe with a theodolite? Nay, it seems further, 
the improvement of Assumpcion was attended, once more, with the 
dreadfullest tyrannies: peaceable citizens dreaming no harm, no 
active harm to any soul, but mere peaceable passive dirt and 
irregularity to all souls, were ordered to pull down their houses 
which happened to stand in the middle of streets; forced 
(under rustle of the gallows) to draw their purses, and rebuild 
them elsewhere! It is horrible. Nay, they said, Francia’s true 
aim in these improvements, in this cutting down of the luxuriant 
‘cross hedges’ and architectural monstrosities, was merely to save 
himself from being shot, from under cover, as he rode through the 
place. It may be so: but Assumpcion is now an improved paved 
city, much squarer in the corners (and with the planned capacity, 
it seems, of growing ever squarert); passable with convenience 
not to kangaroos only, but to wooden bullock-carts and all ve- 
hicles and animals. 

Indeed our Messrs. Robertson find something comic as well as 
tragic in Dictator Francia; and enliven their running shrick, all 
through this ‘ Reign of Terror,’ with a pleasant vein of conventional 
satire. One evening, for example, a Robertson being about to 
leave Paraguay for England, and having waited upon Francia to 
make the parting compliments, Francia, to the Robertson’s ex- 
treme astonishment, orders in a large bale of goods, orders them 
to be opened on the table there: Tobacco, poncho-cloth, and other 
produce of the country, all of first-rate quality, and with the prices 
ticketed. These goods this astonished Robertson is to carry to the 
‘ Bar of the House of Commons,’ and there to say, in such fashion 
and phraseology as a native may know to be suitable: “ Mr. 
Speaker,—Dr. Francia is Dictator of Paraguay, a country of tro- 
pical fertility and 100,000 square miles in extent, producing 
these commodities, at these prices. With nearly all foreign nations 
he declines altogether to trade ; but with the English, such is his 
notion of them, he is willing and desirous to trade. These are 
his commodities, in endless quantity; of this quality, at these 
prices. He wants arms, for his part. What say you, Mr. 
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Speaker ?”—Sure enough, our Robertson, arriving at the ‘ Bar of 
the House of Commons’ with such a message, would have cut an 
original figure! Not to the ‘ House of Commons,’ was this mes- 
sage properly addressed; but to the English Nation; which 
Francia, idiot-like, supposed to be somehow represented, and 
made accessible and addressable in the House of Commons. It 
was a strange imbecility in any Dictator !—The Robertson, we find 
accordingly, did not take this bale of goods to the bar of the House 
of Commons; nay, what was far worse, he did not, owing to 
accidents, go to England at all, or bring any arms back to Francia 
at all: hence, indeed, Francia’s unreasonable detestation of him, 
hardly to be restrained within the bounds of common politeness! 
A man who said he would do, and then did not do, was at no 
time a kind of man admirable to Francia. Large sections of this 
‘Reign of Terror’ are a sort of unmusical sonata, or free duet 
with variations, to this text: ‘‘ How unadmirable a hide-merchant 
that does not keep his word !”—‘* How censurable, not to say 
ridiculous and imbecile, the want of common politeness in a 
Dictator !” 

Francia was a man that liked performance: and sham-per- 
formance, in Paraguay as elsewhere, was a thing too universal. 
What: a time of it had this strict man with unreal performers, 
imaginary workmen, public and private, cleric and laic! Ye 
Guachos,—it is no child’s play, casting out those Seven Devils 
from you! 

Monastic or other entirely slumberous church-establishments 
could expect no great favour from Francia. Such of them as 
seemed incurable, entirely slumberous, he somewhat roughly, 
shook awake, somewhat sternly ordered to begone. Débout, 
canaille fainéante, as his prophet Raynal says; Débout : aux champs, 
aux ateliers! Can I have you sit here, droning old metre through 
= nose; your heart asleep in mere gluttony; the while; and all 

araguay a wilderness or nearly so,—the Heaven’s blessed sun- 
shine growing mere tangles, hanas, yellow-fevers, rattlesnakes, 
and jaguars on it? Up, swift, to work,—or mark this govern- 
mental horsewhip, what the crack of it is, what the cut of it is 
like to be !— Incurable, for one class, seemed archbishops, 
bishops, and such like; given merely to a sham-warfare against 
extinct devils. At the crack of Francia’s terrible whip they 
went, dreading what the cut of it might be. A cheap worship 
in Paraguay, according to the humour of the people, Francia left; 
on condition that it did no mischief. Wooden saints and the like 
ware, he also left sitting in their niches: no new ones, even on 
solicitation, would he give a doit to buy. Being » seroma to 
_ a new patron-saint for one of his new fortifications once, 


e made this answer: ‘ O people of Paraguay, how long will you 
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continue idiots? While I was a Catholic I thought as you do: 
but I now see there are no saints but good cannons that will guard 
our frontiers !”* This also is noteworthy. He inquired of the two 
Swiss surgeons, what their religion was; and then added, “‘ Be of 
what religion you like, here: Christians, Jews, Mussulmans,—but 
don’t be Atheists.” 

Equal trouble had Francia with his laic workers, and indeed 
with all manner of workers ; for it is in Paraguay as elsewhere, 
like priest like people. Francia had extensive barrack-buildings, 
nay city-buildings (as we have seen), arm-furnishings ; immen- 
sities of work going on, and his workmen had in general a tend- 
ency to be imaginary. He could get no work out of them ; 
only a more or less deceptive similitude of work! Masons so 
called, builders of houses, did not build, but merely seem to 
build; their walls would not bear weather ; stand on their bases in 
high winds. Hodge-razors, in all conceivable kinds, were openly 
marketed, ‘ which were never meant to shave, but only to be 
sold!’ For a length of time Francia’s righteous soul struggled sore, 
yet unexplosively, with the propensities of these unfortunate men. 

y rebuke, y remonstrance, encouragement, offers of reward, 
and every vigilance and effort, he strove to convince them that 
it was unfortunate for a Son of Adam to be an imaginary work- 
man ; that every Son of Adam had better make razors which 
were meant to shave. In vain, all in vain! At length, Francia 
lost patience with them. ‘‘ Thou wretched Fraction, wilt thou 
be the ninth part even of a tailor? Does it beseem thee to 
weave cloth of devil’s-dust instead of true wool ; and cut and sew 
it as if thou wert not a tailor, but the fraction of a very tailor! 
I cannot endure every thing !” Francia, in despair, erected his 
‘ Workman’s Gallows.’ Yes, that institution of the country did 
actually exist in Paraguay; men and workmen saw it with eyes. 
A most remarkable, and, on the whole, not unbeneficial institu- 
tion of society there. Robertson gives us the following scene 
with the Belt-maker of Assumpcion; which, be it literal, or in 
part poetic, does, no doubt of it, hold the mirror up to Nature in 
an altogether true, and surely in a very surprising manner: 

“In came, one afternoon, a poor shoemaker, with a couple 
of grenadiers’ belts, neither according to the fancy of the Dictator. 


‘ Sentinel,’—said he,—and in came the sentinel ; when the following 
conversation ensued : 


“ Dictator :—‘ Take this bribonazo (a very favourite word of the Dic- 
tator’s, and which being interpreted, means ‘ most impertinent scoun- 
drel’)—-‘take this bribonazo to the gibbet over the way; walk him 
under it half-a-dozen times : and now,’ said he, turning to the trem- 
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bling shoemaker, ‘bring me such another pair of belts, and instead 
of walking under the gallows, we shall try how you can swing upon it.’ 

“ Shoemaker :—‘ Please your excellency I have done my best.’ 

“ Dictator :—‘ Well, sella if this be your best, I shall do my best 
to see that you never again mara bit of the state’s leather. The 
belts are of no use to me; but they will do very well to hang you 
upon the little framework which the grenadier will show you.’ 

“‘ Shoemaker :—‘ God bless your excellency, the Lord forbid! I am 
your vassal, your slave: day and night have I served, and will serve 
my lord; only give me two days more to prepare the belts; y por 
el alma de un triste zapatéro (by the soul of a poor shoemaker) I will 
make them to your excellency’s liking.’ 

“ Dictator :—‘ Off with him, sentinel !’ 

“ Sentinel: —‘ Venga, bribon: come along, you rascal.’ 

“ Shoemaker :—‘ Seior Excelentisimo: This very night I will 
make the belts according to your excellency’s pattern.’ 

Dictator :—‘ Well, you shall have till the morning ; but still you 
must pass under the gibbet: it is a salutary process, and may at once 
quicken the work and improve the workmanship.’ 

“ Sentinel :—‘ Vamonos, bribon ; the supreme commands it.’ 

“Off was the shoemaker marched: he was, according to orders, passed 
and repassed under the gibbet; and then allowed to retire to his stall.” 


He worked there with such an alacrity and sibylline enthu- 
siasm, all night, that his belts on the morrow were without parallel 
in South America;—and he is now, if still in this life, Belt- 
maker general to Paraguay, a prosperous man; grateful to Fran- 
cia and the gallows, we may hope, for casting certain of the seven 
devils out of him! 

Such an institution of society would evidently not be introduce- 
able, under that simple form, in our old-constituted European 
countries. Yet it may be asked of constitutional persons in fae 
times, By what succedaneum they mean to supply the want of it, 
then? In a community of imaginary workmen, how can you pre- 
tend to have any government, or social thing whatever, that were 
real? Certain ten-pound franchisers, with their ‘ tremendous 
cheers,’ are invited to reflect on this. Witha community of quack 
workmen, it is by the law of Nature impossible that other than 
a quack government can be got to exist. Constitutional or other, 
with ballot-boxes or with none, your society in all its phases, ad- 
ministration, legislation, teaching, preaching, praying, and writ- 
ing periodicals = sheet, will be a quack society; terrible to live 
in, disastrous to look upon. Such an institution of society, adapted 
to our European ways, seems pressingly desirable. O Guachos, 
South-American an European, what a business is it, casting out 
your seven devils !— 
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Dr. Francia. 


But perhaps the reader would like to take a view of Dr. Francia 
in the concrete, there as he looks and lives; managing that thou- 
sand-sided business for his Paraguenos, in the time of Surgeon 
Rengger? It is our last extract, or last view of the Dictator, who 
must hang no longer on our horizon here: 
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“T have already said that Doctor Francia, so soon as he found him- 
self at the head of affairs, took up his residence in the habitation of the 
former Governors of Paraguay. This edifice, which is one of the largest 
in Assumpcion, was erected by the Jesuits, a short time before their 
expulsion, as a house of retreat for laymen, who devoted themselves 
to certain spiritual exercises instituted by Saint Ignatius. This 
structure the Dictator repaired and embellished; he has detached it from 
the other houses in the city, by interposing wide streets. Here he 
lives, with four slaves, a little negro, one male and two female mulattoes, 
whom he treats with great mildness. The two males perform the func- 
tions of valet-de-chambre and groom. One of the two mulatto women 
is his cook, and the other takes care of his wardrobe. He leads a very 
regular life. The first rays of the sun very rarely find him in bed. So 
soon as he rises, the negro brings a chafing-dish, a kettle, and a pitcher 
of water; the water is made to boil there. The Dictator then prepares, 
with the greatest possible care, his maté, or Paraguay tea. Having taken 
this, he walks under the interior colonnade that looks upon the court; and 
smokes a cigar, which he first takes care to unroll, in order to ascertain 
that there is nothing dangerous in it, though it is his own sister who 
makes up his cigars forhim. At six o'clock comes the barber, an ill- 
washed, ill-elad mulatto, given to drink too; but the only member of the 
faculty whom he trusts in. If the Dictator is in good humour, he 
chats with the barber ; and often in this manner makes use of him to 
prepare the public for his projects: this barber may be said to be his 
Official Gazette. He then steps out, in his dressing-gown of printed 
calico, to the outer colonnade, an open space with pillars, which ranges 
all round the building: here he walks about, receiving at the same time 
such persons as are admitted to an audience. Towards seven, he with- 
draws to his room, where he remains till nine; the officers and other 
functionaries then come to make their reports, and receive his orders. 
At eleven o'clock, the fiel de fecho (principal secretary) brings the papers 

which are to be inspected by him, and writes from his dictation till 
noon. At noon all the officers retire, and Doctor Francia sits down to 
table. His dinner, which is extremely frugal, he always himself orders. 
When the cook returns from market, she deposits her provisions at the 
door of her master’s room; the Doctor then comes out, and selects 
what he wishes for himself. After dinner he takes his siesta. On 
awakening, he drinks his maté, and smokes a cigar, with the same pre- 
cautions as in the morning. From this, till four or five, he occupies 
himself with business, when the escort to attend him on his promenade 
arrives. The barber then enters and dresses his hair, while his horse is 
getting ready. During his ride, the Doctor inspects the public works, and 
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the barracks, particularly those of the cavalry, where he has had a set of 
apartments prepared for his own use. While riding, though surrounded 
by his escort, he is armed with a sabre, and a pair of double-barrelled 
pocket-pistols. He returns home about nightfall, and sits down to study 
till nine; then he goes to supper, which consists of a roast pigeon and a 
glass of wine. If the weather be fine, he again walks in the outer colon- 
nade, where he often remains till a very late hour. At ten o’clock he 


gives the watchword. On returning into the house, he fastens all the 
doors himself.” 


Francia’s brother was already mad. Francia banished this sister 
by and by, because she had employed one of his grenadiers, one of 
the public government’s soldiers, on some errand of her own.* 
Thou lonely Francia ! 

Francia’s escort of cavalry used to ‘ strike men with the flat of 
their swords,’ much more assault them with angry epithets, if 
they neglected to salute the Dictator as he rode out. Both he 
and they, moreover, kept a sharp eye for assassins; but never 
found any, thanks perhaps to their watchfulness. Had Francia 
been in Paris!—At one time, also, there arose annoyance in the 
Dictatorial mind from idle crowds gazing about his Government 
House, and his proceedings there. Orders were given that all 
people were to move on, about their affairs, straight across 
this government esplanade ; instructions to the sentry, that 
if any person paused to gaze, he was to be peremptorily 
bidden, Move on !— and if he still did not move, to be shot 
with ball-cartridge. All Paraguay men moved on, lookin 
to the ground, swift as possible, straight as possible, throug 
those precarious spaces ; and the affluence of crowds thinned itself 
almost to the verge of solitude. One day, after many weeks or 
months, a human figure did loiter, did gaze in the forbidden 
ground: ‘* Move on!” cried the sentry sharply;—no effect: 
* Move on!” and again none. Alas, the unfortunate human 
figure was an Indian, did not understand human speech, stood 
merely gaping interrogatively,—whereupon a shot belches forth 
at him, the whewing of winged lead; which luckily only whewed, 
and did not hit! The astonishment of the Indian ‘must have been 
great, his retreat-pace rapid. As for Francia he summoned the 
sentry with hardly suppressed rage, ‘‘ What news, Amigo?” The 
sentry quoted ‘your Excellency’s order ;’ Francia cannot recollect 
such an order ; commands now, that at all events such order cease. 

It remains still that we say a word, not in excuse, which might 
be difficult, but in explanation, which is possible enough, of Fran- 


cia’s unforgivable insult to human science in the person of M. 
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Aimé Bonpland. M. Aimé Bonpland, friend of Humboldt, after 
much botanical wandering, did, as all men know, settle himself in 
Entre Rios, an Indian or Jesuit country close on Francia, now 
burnt to ashes by Artigas; and there set up a considerable esta- 
blishment for the improved culture of Paraguay tea. Botany? 
Why, yes,—and perhaps commerce still more. ‘ Botany?” ex- 
claims Francia: ‘It is shopkeeping agriculture, and tends to 
prove fatal to my shop! ho is this extraneous individual? 
Artigas could not give him right to Entre Rios ; Entre Rios is 
at least as much mine as Artigas’s! Bring him to me!” Next 
night, or next, Paraguay soldiers surround M. Bonpland’s tea- 
establishment; gallop M. Bonpland over the frontiers, to his ap- 
pointed village in the interior; root out his tea-plants; scatter 
his four hundred Indians, and—we know the rest! Hard-hearted 
Monopoly refusing to listen to the charmings of Public Opinion 
or Royal-Society presidents, charm they never so wisely! M. 
Bonpland, at full hberty some time since, resides still in South 
America,—and is expected by the Robertsons, not altogether by 
this Editor, to publish his Narrative, with a due running shriek. 

Francia’s treatment of Artigas, his old enemy, the bandit and 
firebrand, reduced now to beg shelter of him, was good; humane, 
even dignified. Francia refused to see or treat with such a person, 
as he had ever done; but readily granted him a place of residence 
in the interior, and ‘ thirty piasters a month till he died.’ The 
bandit cultivated fields, did charitable deeds, and passed a life of 
penitence, for his few remaining years. His bandit followers, 
who took to plundering again, says M. Rengger, ‘ were instantly 
seized and shot.’ _ 

On the other hand, that anecdote of Francia’s dying father— 
requires to be confirmed! It seems, the old man, who, as we 
saw, had long since quarrelled with his son, was dying, and 
wished to be reconciled. Francia ‘ was busy ;—what was in it?— 
could not come.’ A second still more pressing message arrives: 
‘ The old father dare not die unless he see his son; fears he shall 
never enter heaven, if they be not reconciled.’-—* Then let him 
enter !” said Francia, ‘‘ I will not come!’* If this anecdote be 
true, it is certainly of all that are in circulation about Dr. Francia, 
by far the worst. If Francia, in that death-hour, could not for- 
sive his poor old father, whatsoever he had, or could in the murk- 
lest sultriest imagination be conceived to have done against him, 
then let no man forgive Dr. Francia! But the accuracy of public 
rumour, in regard toa Dictator who has executed forty persons, is 
also a thing that can be guessed at. To whom was it, by name 
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and surname, that Francia delivered this extraordinary response? 
Did the man make, or can he now be got to make, affidavit of it, 
to credible articulate-speaking persons resident on this earth? If 
so let him do it—for the sake of the psychological sciences. 

One last fact more. Our lonesome Dictator, living among 
Guachos, had the greatest pleasure, it would seem, in rational con- 
versation,—with Robertson, with Rengger, with any kind of in- 
telligent human creature, when such could be fallen in with, which 
wasrarely. He would question you with eagerness about the ways 
of men in foreign places, the properties of things unknown to him; 
all human interest and insight was interesting to him. Onl 
persons of no understanding being near him for most part, he had 
to content himself with silence, a meditative cigar and cup of mate. 
O Francia, though thou hadst to execute forty persons, I am not 
without some pity for thee! 


In this manner, all being yet dark and void for European 
eyes, have we to imagine that the man Rodriguez Francia passed, 
in a remote, but highly remarkable, not unquestionable or in- 
questioned manner, across the confused theatre of this world. 
For some thirty years, he was all the government his native 
Paraguay could be said to have. For some six-and-twenty years 


he was express Sovereign of it; for some three, or some two years, 
a Sovereign with bared sword, stern as Rhadamanthus: through 
all his years, and through all his days, since the beginning of 
him, a Man or Sovereign of iron a and industry, of great 


and severe labour. So lived Dictator Francia, and had no rest ; 
and only in Eternity any prospect of rest. A life of terrible la- 
bour;—but for the last twenty years the Fulgencio plot being 
once torn in pieces and all now quiet under him, it was a more 
equable labour: severe but equable, as that of a hardy draught- 
steed fitted in his harness; no longer plunging and champing; 
but pulling steadily,—till he do all his rough miles, and get to his 
still home. 

So dark were the Messrs. Robertson concerning Francia, the 
had not been able to learn in the least whether, when their book 
came out, he was living or dead. He was living then, he is dead 
now. He is dead, this remarkable Francia; there is no doubt 
about it: have not we and our readers heard pieces of his Funeral 
Sermon! He died on the 20th of September, 1840, as the Rev. 
Perez informs us; the people crowding round his Government 
House with much emotion, nay ‘ with tears,’ as Perez will have 
it. Three Excellencies succeeded him, as some ‘ Directorate,’ 
‘Junta Gubernativa,’ or whatever the name of it is, before whom 
this reverend Perez preaches. God preserve them many years. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1, Sieben Biicher Deutscher Sagen und Legenden. In Alten und 
Neuen Dichtungen. (Seven Books of German Traditions and 
Legends. In Ancient and Modern Poems.) Edited by Aucusr 
Nopnacet. Darmstadt. 1839. 

2. Die Volksagen Ostpreussens Litthauens und Westpreussens. 
(Popular Traditions of East Prussia, Lithuania, and West Prussia.) 
Collected by W. J. A. von Terrau and J. D. H. Temme. Berlin: 
Nicolai. 1837. 

3. Sagen und Marchen aus Potsdam’sVorzeit. (Traditions and Tales 
from Potsdam’s Former Times.) Collected by Kanu v. Remynarp. 
Potsdam: Stuhr. 1841. 

4. Schlesischer Historien-Sagen-und Legenden Schatz. (Silesian 
Treasury of Histories, Traditions, and Legends.) Edited by 
HerMANN GoEpscHE. Misnia. 

5. Die Volksagen Mirchen und Legenden des Kaiserstaates Oecster- 
reich. (The Popular Traditions, Tales and Legends of the Imperial 
State Austria.) Collected and edited by Lupwic BrcxsTErn. 
Leipsig : Polet. 1841. 

6. Polnische Volksagen und Marchen aus dem Pélnischen des K. W. 
Woycichi. (Polish Popular Traditions and Tales, translated from 
the Polish of K. M. Woycicki.) By T. H. Lewestary. Berlin: 
Schlesinger. 1839. 

7. Die Sagen der Stadt Stendal in der Altmark. (The Traditions 
of the City of Stendal in the Old Mark.) By E. Weme. Tin- 
germiinde: Doeger. 1840. 


Tuat the people of Germany are essentially lovers of poetry, few 
readers who devote any attention to the progress of publication in that 
country, will for an instant doubt. Nor is their fondness for the pro- 
ductions of the divine art limited to the masterpieces of its greatest pro- 
fessors. The nation, like their own Herder, recognising the voice of the 
many—the very germ of poetry—in the national songs and traditions 
of all countries, receive with warmest satisfaction every fresh acces- 
sion of ballads and legendary lore, which the most persevering industry 
of their writers can contribute to literature. 

Nor are these endeavours made by the German literati to supply that 
demand which exists for works illustrative of the literature of the people, 
limited to a careful gathering up of the songs and tales, with which 
the boundless fertility of the national imagination has stored every cor- 
ner of the empire’; or to translation into the language of their Fa- 
therland of the various collections of national tales, traditions, and ballads, 
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which appear from time to time among the literary productions of foreign 
countries. Dwelling with affectionate delight on those old wives’ 
legends, with the recital of which they were accustomed in their 
earlier years to while away the dull, dark evenings of winter, we find the 
numerous poets and poetasters of Germany ever and anon employing 
themselves, according to their several gifts, in turning into playful, and 
sometimes touching stanzas of their own, such favoured portions of the 
popular literature. 

Githe, Schiller, Tieck, have not disdained the task of marrying to 
immortal verse many of these wild and imaginative fictions; and it 
seems to be a favourite practice with the minor poets of Germany 
to find the themes of their poetic exercises in the legendary trea- 
sures of their native land. Some publish these sportive effusions in sepa- 
rate volumes, while others are contented to employ them in giving a 
varied interest to the numerous pocket-books and periodicals with which 
Germany is inundated. 

The first work before us, is an attempt to collect into one body these 
fanciful and widely-scattered productions of the German muse: an at- 
tempt for which the editor is entitled to the best thanks of all those 
readers who are content, like ourselves, to find in the innocence and 
simplicity which characterize them, glimpses of those good old times— 
those golden days, when ‘love and all the world was young.’ The 
collection is divided into seven books, containing altogether nearly three 
hundred different poems: comprising legends connected with the world 
of waters, and the nixes and water-sprites who haunt seas, rivers, and 
lakes ; legends of giants, kobolds, and other ‘black spirits and white ;’ 
fictions which turn upon that supernatural prolonging of human life of 
which the Wandering Jew Seniden eternal example, and upon the power 
which some mortals have possessed of revisiting the world ; local tradi- 
tions ; poems based upon historical materials ; and legends and miracles 
of the saints. 

The other collections which follow M. Nodnagel’s book, in the for- 
midable list above this article, are so many testimonials of the love of 
tradition in all partsof Germany. Sometimes large districts, sometimes 
cities, have furnished legends that constitute the material of so many 
separate works. From the Sclavonic provinces of Prussia, from Potsdam, 
from Austria, from the Old Mark, have these industrious antiquaries come 
forward with their stores ; while one of them makes addition to the legen- 
dary riches of his own country by translation from the Polish. The authors 
have given their legends in every possible form. MM. Tettau and Temme 
adopt the dry style, and give the tradition itself, true and unembellished. 
Their object is not to amuse but to contribute to early history ; and 
though their book is not a very readable one, the dark lights which their 
legends throw on the condition of a race which has now almost ceased 
to exist, the Lithuanian race of Prussia, are exceedingly interesting, 
to any one who will study the subject. The Polish traditions are given 
as works of art ; the dry legend being worked up into a pleasing'tale b 
M. Weycicki. This collection, which is singularly wild and poetical, 
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is, as a book of amusement, the most attractive of them all. In the 
Austrian legends, by L. Bechstein, who has considerable reputation as 
an antiquary, the dry style again prevails ; while those of Potsdam form 
a sort of juste milieu. The Stendal traditions are divided into two 
parts : one containing the legends in verse, and the other following the 
popular style in which they are told. The ‘ Treasury’ from Silesia 
fluctuates between the dry and the entertaining. This is a very care- 
fully-compiled book: each chapter being headed with a chronological 
table, so as to show the events of the period to which the traditions 
refer. 

The whole mass of traditions will be most serviceable to the anti- 
quary in northern history and superstition; but we most distinctly 
warn the general reader that the German is a serious personage, and 
that when he intends to give information, he does not care to mix the 
dulce with the utile. Nodnagel’s Collection, the ‘ Traditions of 
the Rhine,’ and Weycicki’s ‘Legends,’ are all entertaining enough ; 
having been especially adapted, chiefly by modern authors, to the amuse- 
ment of the modern reader. But with the real grave book of tradition, 
the case is quite different,—and we can fancy the look of a reader, 
who having formed his notion of legends on Croker’s ‘ Irish Tales,’ 
or some work of the kind, opens the collection of MM. Tettau and 
Temme! 

Our translation of the following specimens, of which the first is from 
the pen of W. C. Muller, will serve better than any description to show 
the manner in which the traditionary materials in Redangels collection 
are worked up. 


THE MONK OF HEISTERBACH. 


A young monk once, in cloister Heisterbach, 
Its pleasant garden’s furthest paths explored ; 
His thoughts upon Eternity fell back, 
He sought its meaning in God’s Holy Word ; 


And pondered o’er what Peter once did say— 
* A day to God is as a thousand years, 
A thousand years to Him are as a day’— 
Till straight his mind was torn by doubts and fears. 


Thus lost in thought he paced each forest dell, 
Yet heedless still of every object there, 

Until he heard the solemn Vesper Bell 
Summon him home to join at Even prayer. 


In haste he runs to gain the garden door— 
A stranger at the portal met his view— 

He starts—yet sees the old church as of yore, 
And hears those holy songs so well he knew. 


So in the choir quick seeks his well-known place: 
More wondrous still—a stranger fills his chair— 
Nor does he see one old familiar face 
Among the brotherhood assembled there. 


Frighted himself, he scatters fear around; 

They ask his name—he tells it, and straight hears 
A murmur rise, that throughout Christendom 

No one has borne it for three hundred years. 
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* He who last bore it was a doubter, and 
He disappeared once in yon forest old. 
Since then the name has perished in the land—’ 
He hears them, and his heart’s best blood runs cold. 


He nameth now the Abbot, now the Year, 
They search the cloister’s musty records o’er, 

And, wondrous! he’s the very man, ’tis clear, 
Who disappeared three centuries before. 


Withered by fright, and suddenly turned gray, 
He sinks—and sorrow killing him apace, 

He dying warns the monks who round him pray, 
* God is exalted above time and space! 


* What He conceal’d, a miracle now clears ! 
Doubt not, but warning take by me, who say 
I know, a day is as a thousand years 
To God,—a thousand years is as a day.’ 


The next, which is of a more playful character, is Py Kopisch, a 
writer who possesses a very extraordinary facility of versification. We 
have ventured to make a slight alteration in its title, by turning the 
‘ Wasserman’ of the original, into a Water Sprite: the more strict 
interpretation of ‘ Waterman’ being unfortunately suggestive to En- 
glish ears of nothing more poetical than a saucy man in plush unmen- 
tionables. 


GAFFER MICHAEL AND THE WATER SPRITE. 


Gaffer Michael and the Water Sprite 
Had dealings fair and good, 

So well they dealt, they drank that night 
Eternal brotherhood. 

What, brotherhood with a Water Sprite! 

What good can ever come of it? 


They ate together from the dish, 
Together drank their wine: 

‘ Gaffer Michael, an’ thou likest fish, 
Be thou a guest of mine.’ 

Ay, eat fish with a Water Sprite! 

Who knows what good may come of it? 


Gaffer Michael dived beneath the stream, 
Well Michael marked the road; 

All glazed with glass, as it did seem, 
Was the Water Sprite’s abode. 

He went in with the Water Sprite— 

Who knows what good may come of it? 


They ate the best, they drank the best, 
Till the Water Sprite was fou’, 
When Michael boldly him addressed, 
‘ Thine house pray let me view?’ 
* Right gladly,’ quoth the Water Sprite, 
Who knows what good may come of it? 


And as they went up stairs and down, 
How Michael stared to see 

Jars piled on jars each chamber round, 
‘ What can this mean!’ thought he. 

* Good store of jars, Sir Water Sprite, 

You have, but what’s the good of it?’ 
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‘ Why in them,’ quoth the Water Sprite, 
And in his sleeve laughed he, 
‘I keep the soul of every wight 
Who’s drowned in flood or sea.’ 
Thought Michael, ‘ Now, Sir Water Sprite, 
I know there may come good of it!’ 

The readers of Crofton Croker’s ‘Fairy Legends of the South of 
Ireland’ will remember the story of the ‘Soul Cages.’ The song of 
Michael and the Water Sprite terminates in the same way, and we 
may here therefore, not inappropriately, bring our notice of these 
amusing and interesting volumes to a close—without further taxing 
our rhyming powers, or the patience of our readers. 


Lueréce, Tragédie, par M. Ponsarp. Mademoiselle de Lavalliére 
Drame, par Avotrne Dumas. Judith, Tragédie. Paris. 1843. 


Victor Hugo’s ‘Burgraves’ has been followed by a rivived contest be- 
tween the classic and romantic schools, which, although not of so vivid, 
and to speak literally, so striking a character as that which once marked 
this rivalry of ancient and new regime of literature, is nevertheless very 
interesting. 

The partial failure of Hugo’s play encouraged the Classicists to put 
forward a young author, hitherto quite unknown—a native of Vienne in 
Dauphiné—M. Ponsard, whose tragedy of ‘ Lucréce,’ founded upon the 
story of the Chaste Lucretia, has been with unusual success* presented at 
the Odeon. M. Adolphe Dumas, meanwhile, boldly planted the banner of 
Romanticisme upon the old ground, the Porte Saint Martin, the theatre 
of so many romantic triumphs. M. Dumas’ play has for its subject the 
fate of Mademoiselle de Lavalliére, mistress of Louis XIV.; and while 
the classic author rigidly followed history to the satisfaction of the 
young students of the different schools at the Odeon side of the 
water, M. Dumas upon the Boulevards gave loose rein to the caprices 
of an active imagination—redeeming his violations of received historical 
truth by “passages of much beauty, as well as by striking dramatic si- 
tuations. 


The Paris critics to be sure are shocked at seeing Molitre introduced 


* The arts now so fashionable had all been used to prepare a ‘sensation.’ 
Boccage, the principal actor of the ‘Odeon,’ presided over two formal readings of 
the work, before two distinguished parties, at the last of which Lamartine, who 
was present, suddenly exclaimed with great enthusiasm, ‘ At length a dramatic poet 
has arisen; this work is an event? The performance took place at the end of 
April ; the most distinguished people of Paris were present ; and when the cur- 
tain fell, there was a furore for the author’s name. More than this, we learn that 
the extraordinary success of ‘ Lucréce’ has directed attention to a prize of 10,000 
francs, which the Academy has the power of awarding for the tragedy “ which is 
best calculated to exercise a favourable moral influence on public feeling.” It 
would appear that the Academy had long forgotten even the%existence of this prize, 
until M. Cousin formally proposed that it should be conferred on M. Ponsard. 
The proposition was favourably received ; but the decision is adjourned until the 
beginning of the year 1844, 
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on familiar terms with the haughty Louis XIV., and more shocked still, 
at a somewhat eccentric reply to a question put to the actor author by 
Bossuet. ‘Who are you? asks the abbé, afterwards the great bishop. 
‘ An apostle,’ is the abrupt rejoinder. It may perhaps be taken as an 
evidence of the progress of feeling in the right direction, that this poetic 
licence was deemed worthy of censure in a high quarter. Upon dis- 
cussion of the theatre subvention credits, in the chamber of peers, the 
Viscount de Dubouchage condemned the irreverent introduction of 
clergymen upon the stage. In justice to the author it must be added 
that he vindicated himself in a public letter declaring that he entertained 
the most profound respect for religion. M. Dumas meant no more than 
that a great satirist like Moliére was in reality a moral preacher. 

The plays of M. Ponsard and of M. Dumas, the one appealing to the 
traditions of Roman history and Corneille, the other to the memory of 
the Great Reign by a fantastic combination of its great personages, have 
been each greatly successful ; but if M. Ponsard’s play be the colder it 
is considered much the more correct, and we are adjured to believe that 
his laurels have been most fairly won. We will not stop to discuss the 
principles in dispute just now, but when we find the critics concede so 
much as that Louis may make love in rhyme, and Bossuet sermonize 
in hexameters, might they not go a little farther and allow the poet to 
dream his dream of the time, when his object is to throw light on no 
history other than that of the human heart ? 

We must at the same time confess, that when we thus see Bossuet 


the vis-a-vis of Moliére, with similar grotesque contrasts, we incline to 
fancy we are only witnessing a ap But it is this nervous tread- 


ing of the narrow line that marks the approximation of the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and vice versa, which always illustrates the ingenious temerity 
of the Romantic school. We expect every moment to see a writer 
of the Hugo class fall at one side or the other of this delicate line, yet 
does he generally contrive to recover his balance gracefully. Yet when 
people get over their trepidation, these intellectual gymnastics lose 
their interest, and it is a relief once more to French ears to listen even to 
the heavy drawling forth of those interminable speeches, which com- 
pose what is called the dialogue of a classic tragedy. 

M. Ponsard, though for the most part bent upon continuing the old 
form, has showed himself not insensible to the spirit of the existing age. 
With a surprising tact indeed he has steered his course between the 
two extremes. We have the classical proprieties blended with modern 
passion. He disregards the unities both of time and of place, and 
im his dialogue ventures upon a bold flight or two, not unworthy of 
the chief of the Romantic school—of Hugo himself. Hence the Ro- 
mantiques, witnessing the enthusiasm with which his play is received 
up to the moment we are writing, claim him as one of their own; 
which the Classiques as strenuously deny ; while he himself, like a 
great politician, leaves the two parties to settle the question between 
them. We take for an extract Lucretia’s dream. The verses in the 
original are really powerful: which it is only fair to tell the reader of 
this perhaps indifferent translation. 
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I dream’d I entered in a sacred temple 

Amidst a crowd—one would have said that Rome 
Met altogether in that single place— 

Whilst to receive the still increasing mass 

The Temple’s walls widen’d and widen’d more. 
The priest to Romulus was sacrificing; 

The chosen victim was before the altar; 

Upon his skin the salt and flour was spread, 

And o’er his forehead, where the horn arises, 

The priest had pour’d the wine. I heard him say, 
*O God Quirinus, these libations take, 

And let Rome ’mongst the nations mighty be.’ 

He held his peace. In hope all trembling stood, 
When suddenly a Voice of Thunder shook 

The temple. ‘Bring no more the blood of bulls, 
Such meaner animals I take no more. 

Make me an offering of human blood, 

The blood of woman pure—and Great be Rome.’ 
Thus spake the God, and as he spake the Bull 
Vanish’d from view—where—how—no one could tell. 
And I, e’en I myself, upon the altar 

Stretch’d in his place, waited the falling axe. 
While I lay there, all pale, a pillar open’d, 

And from it crept a serpent—crept towards me. 
His body shaped into a chain of rings, 

Slid slowly, lengthen’dly, sure of his prey! 

Now to my body clings his icy fold, 

My hair stood up with fright—curdled my flesh 
Beneath his humid hold! I could not cry, 

For my voice choked within my parchéd throat. 

I tried to move; but, oh ! I could not stir, 

The monster folded round me like an arm. 

He raised his head, from which shot forth a dart, 
His eyes on my eyes fix’d—two flaming fires! 

His breath upon my face smell’d of the tomb, 

And his fork’d tongue anticipating blood, 

Ran o’er my body searching where to sting. 

I saw no more—the dart was in my side, 

And my assassin gone. Oh, Prodigy! 

Fast as fell upon the bloody pavement 

The streaming drops, they turn’d to arm’d battalions, 
Numbrous and close as fields of standing corn, 
But more superb their air—for ev’ry one 

Carried a spear of brass than ripe wheat brighter ! 
Their ensign was a golden eagle looking 

With haughty menace east, west, north, and south. 
At length I woke so full of this dread dream, 
That still I felt, and even now I feel, 

The cold sharp arrow—Nurse, what can it mean ? 


Contemporaneously with the appearance of ‘Lavalliére’ and ‘Lucréce,’ 
the Théatre Frangais gave ‘Judith,’ a tragedy byMadame Emile de Girar- 
din, the spiritwel Vicomte de Launay of the Presse. Our readers are 
all acquainted with the Jewish story of Judith and Holofernes. The 
Parisian public know the same story from Horace Vernet’s celebrated 
picture, hung up in the gallery of the Luxembourg. Madame de Girardin 
had long entertained the wish to see Rachel in a Jewish réle, hoping, that 
under influence of the many associations so suggested, the great young 
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tragedian would electrify the public. The poet, we fear, counted without 
her audience. We have already intimated why a classic tragedy at the 
Odeon among the students, and a romantic play at the Porte St. 
Martin, are at the same instant enjoying an equal share of success. But 
the subject chosen by Madame de Girardin had no hold upon the sym- 
pathies of a French theatrical assemblage, and the tragedy, notwith- 
standing the harmonious construction of the verse, fell coldly upon the 
ear. The failure cannot be denied. 

We have been the more amused with Jules Janin’s ingenious way of 
seeking to mystify both author and public, as to the opinion entertained 
of this tragedy by the critics. Before the play was presented, the fair 
poet, following recent custom, assembled a large number of the most 
distinguished authors of the day to hear it read. Of this réunion Janin 
gave a glowing account. The beautiful authoress he described, as she 
sat reading her production, her inspired blue eye, her long fair hair fall- 
ing upon her heaving bosom, and so forth. But how different, alas! 
proceeds Janin, to hear poetry so read, and afterwards to be conducted 
to a theatre, with vulgar scenery and lamps, and uninspired actors and 
actresses—the black face of Holofernes over the folds of his white robe, 
looking like a prune in a dish of cream! In the one instance, imagi- 
nation supplied scenery and dresses; in the other, playhouse scenery 
destroyed the illusions of imagination. Was ever author let down so 
gently? Was ever retreat more kindly covered? 


Handbuch der allgemeinen Staatskunde von Europa. Von Dr. F. W. 
Scuusert. Konigsberg: Borntriger. 1842. 


We give this title in German alone, for really we have no word which 
will exactly express ‘Staatskunde.’ Let Dr. Schubert, who has headed 
his first chapter: ‘What is Staatskunde?’ give his own definition. 
* Staatskunde is the science which treats of the present formation of 
states among the politically cultivated people of the earth, in their inner 
and outer life, and their mutual co-operation.’ If we look to the parts of 
the word, ‘ Knowledge of states,’ is all that is conveyed, but ‘present? 
exactly gives it the limitation, with which it is used. Staatskunde re- 
lates to the present, andis thereby distinguished from history ( Geschichte) 
which has reference to the past. All information respecting the consti- 
tution, the produce, the natural peculiarities of the different countries, is 
included in the general category of Staatskunde. Dr. Schubert’s book 
is one of those laborious productions which are indigenous to the Ger- 
man soil. The first huge volume appeared in 1835, and was devoted 
to a general introduction, and an account of the Russian empire. The 
German states came next in order, and in 1842, the fifth volume, or as 
the author calls it, the first part of the second division appeared, with 
an account of Austria. The industry of Dr. Schubert is enough to scare 
literary weaklings out of their senses, and to those who desire a full and 
accurate account of present Europe, his book is invaluable. We most 
strongly recommend it. 
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Selections from the Dramas of Githe and Schiller, translated, with 
introductory Remarks, by Anna Swanwick. London: Murray. 
1843. 


Tue dramas selected are the ‘Iphigenia’ of Githe, which is given entire; 
the ‘ Torquato Tasso’ of the same poet ; and Schiller’s ‘ Maid of Orleans: 
of which two last only portions are given. The fair translator has 
gone to her beautiful task in the right spirit, adhering to the words 
of the original with fidelity, and evidently penetrating the mind of the 
poet. We’ give a speech from ‘Iphigenia:’ that which is uttered by 
the heroine on discovering her brother. 


Hear me, oh look up ! 
See how my heart, which hath been closed so long, 
Doth open to the bliss of seeing thee, 
The dearest treasure that the world contains,— 
Of falling on thy neck and folding thee 
Within my longing arms, which have till now 
Met the embraces of the empty wind. 
Do not repulse me,—the eternal spring, 
Whose crystal waters from Parnassus flow, 
Bounds not more gaily on from rock to rock 
Down to the golden vale, than from my heart 
The waters of affection freely gush, 
And round me form a circling sea of bliss. 
Orestes ! dear Orestes ! 


This is charmingly rendered, though we could wish the authoress 
had said ‘Orestes, oh my brother,’ instead of ‘ Orestes, dear Orestes.’ 
It would have been nearer to the original, and it brings forward the 
relationship, which is the basis of the entire scene. We could also wish 
that Miss Swanwick had adhered to blank verse in the whole lyric speech 
of Iphigenia, which closes the fourth act. There is a majestic mourn- 
fulness in this song, a wail of fatality, such as no altered form can 
convey. But probably she was afraid of giving an English public a 
series of short blank lines, as being an unusual style of versification. 

We do not call these faults, but merely points of difference between the 
translator and ourselves. ‘The translations, as we have said before, are 
very beautiful, and while they will serve to make the mere Englishreader 
acquainted with two of the most perfect works ever written—the 
‘ Iphigenia’ and the ‘ Tasso’—they will form useful assistants to those who 
are commencing the study of the German language. 


Jérome Paturot @ la recherche d'une Position sociale et Politique. 


(Jerome Paturot in search of a social and political Position.) Paris: 
Paulin. 1843. 


Tis, as its name indicates, is a political novel, and owes perhaps to 
its titlepage no small share of its success, which has been great, but 
will not be lasting. The public expect to find in a political novel some 
racy writing, a dose of satire, plain allusions to passing things, and 
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good hard hitting at easily recognisable characters. They do not look 
for solutions of difficult questions, or novel views of grave subjects, and 
will soon tire of ‘Jerome Paturot.’ What they want is, that to matters 
about which nothing remains to be argued, a biting pleasant flavour 
shall be imparted. Swift and Voltaire have left models perfect in their 
way, of how dull and faded things may be imbued with life and colour. 
So did Goldsmith in his ‘Citizen of the World.’ It may be that there 
is no room for a. second ‘ Zadig;’ but if such inventions forbid imita- 
tion, they have set the seal upon dulness or commonplace. Some other 
form must be discovered to excuse departure from the pamphlet, the 
essay, or the report. 

This ‘ Jérome Paturot’ is not good as a story—the author is not happy 
in portraying character. M. Reybaud, is nevertheless a writer of great 
talent, already distinguished for a work of philosophical criticism. The 
leading view inculcated by his novel will be learned by the following 
extract. It is one of the cleverest in the book. 

“T was one of the high barons of shopocracy, and I assure you sufficient allow- 
ance is not made of the power attached to this state. It is here resides a part of 
the life of Paris, itself the patented provider of the human kind. The destinies 
of the world depend more than jis imagined upon this interesting population, 
which tenants the rez-de-chaussée (parlors) of the capital. Without it are neither 
made Revolutions or Invasions; account must be had in all things of its pas- 
sions, prejudices, and interests. The Cossacks themselves were even supported 
so long as they were good customers; but from the moment they had no more 
cash to spend in shops, cafés, or places of pleasure, they became in their owners’ 
eyes savage enemies once more, destitute of civilization. The Parisian tradesman 
takes thus a part, for or against, in all great events. He sided with the liberals 
against the restoration. He declared against émeutes after the revolution of 
July. As general rule, the retailer demands, above all, prosperity of trade 
and tranquillity of payments. When affairs go on well he joins the Opposition; 
when the contrary, he sides with the government. Ifthe three glorious days had 
been eight, the retail trade would have felt a relapse towards Charles X. It can- 
not endure to see its horizon troubled ; it will not pardon an opinion which ob- 
liges the shutters to be hastily put up. Let statesmen and candidates for office 
look to this. The feeling of the Parisian shopkeeper is an infallible political 
thermometer: there is little chance for the cause he does not adopt, and that 
which he abandons is soon compromised. ‘The level of the pavé belongs to him, 
and the pavé of Paris is the Empire.” 

Jerome being a thriving shopkeeper, is elected a captain in the 
National Guards, which position furnishes him with frequent occasions 
to manifest his loyalty, and being a good man and ion receives en- 
couragement from high quarters to canvass the electoral body of a 
remote district, which he does with success, and is made a deputy. The 
several stations of national guard, candidate, and deputy, afford him oc- 
casion for stating his views upon the national institutions; but the sub- 
ject is not relieved by the vivaciousness of fiction, or dignified by the 
elevated calmness of inquiry. We havea hybrid work belonging to no 
distinct class. The government of the country is in the hands of the 
shopocracy—such is the complaint of M. Reybaud’s book, and it is 
well founded. But of this we are certain: that the author affords no 
telling proof, no striking or resistless illustration, of the evil of the sys- 
tem, of which Jérome Paturot, mercer, national guard, and deputy, is 
presented as the incarnation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES, 


AUSTRIA. 


Tux emperor Charles IV., founded the university of Prague by a golden 
bull, dated April 7th, 1348 : consequently the fifth centennial anniversary of 
the establishment of that learned institution, will happen on the 7th of April, 
1848. It is intended to celebrate the event by a grand national jubilee, 
and a committee has already been appointed to commence the necessary 
preparations. It is proposed, on the occasion of the jubilee, to found a new 
literary periodical publication, and to print a curious old Hungarian manu- 
script, as a splendid specimen of typography. 

Lanner, the celebrated waltz composer, died at Vienna in the beginning 
of April last. The popularity which his compositions enjoy throughout 
Europe, amounts to a positive furore in Vienna, his native city, where the 
composer as well as his works was almost idolized by all classes of the people 
from high to low. Lanner’s death was a subject of. deep and sincere regret 
throughout the Austrian capital, and his funeral gave occasion to a marked de- 
monstration of public respect. The procession as it moved along was ac- 
companied by about 60,000 persons of various ranks and conditions, all 
habited in deep mourning. All the public and municipal authorities at- 
tended. 

The dramatic writer, Wilhelm Vogel, died lately in Vienna at an advanced 
age. Vogel's last production, entitled ‘Ein Handbillet Friedrichs IL, a 
short time ago obtained a reward, which was sent to the author from Berlin, 
by his majesty the King of Prussia. 

Donizetti has recently been engaged on several sacred compositions, which 
the Vienna critics speak of in terms of high praise. Among them are an 
Offertorium, an Ave Maria, and a Miserere. 

In the Franciscan church at Insbruck a beautiful monument has been 
erected to the memory of the Tyroleans who have fallen in the various 
struggles that have arisen to resist foreign invasion since the year 1796. 
The Archduke John attended the ceremony, which was rendered exceed- 
ingly imposing by the observance of military solemnities. On the base of 
the monument is the following inscription : Seinen in den Befreiungskampfen 
gefallenen Sihnen, das dankbare Vaterland. (The grateful country to her 
sons who have fallen in the struggles for freedom.) 


BELGIUM. 


A very curious collection of old historical documents was recently sold 
by auction at Ghent. They were the property of General Vandermissen, 
who disposed of them, together with other property, previously to his depar- 
ture from Belgium, in pursuance of his sentence of banishment. All the 
most important documents were purchased for the archives of the Belgian 
government. Among them are the rolls of expenses in the households of 
Philip-le-Bon, Charles-le-Temeraire, and Philip-le-Beau ; several very im- 
portant documents relating to the arming of the fleet sent by Philippe-le-Bon 
to the aid of the island of Rhodes when besieged by the Turks ; and some 
charters having reference to the sovereignty exercised by Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, over the duchy of Luxemburg, at the end of the 14th and com- 
mencement of the 15th centuries. Some documents in the collection, re- 
lating to Tournai, were purchased by the corporation of that city. 

M. Vottem, Professor of Anatomy in the University of Liege, was lately 
killed by an unfortunate accident. Whilst he was driving in his tilbury on 
the banks of the Meuse, his horse took fright and dashed into the river. M. 
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Vottem was drowned. He was one of the most distinguished Professors of 
the University of Liege, where he succeeded the celebrated Fohman in the 
chair of Anatomy. 

In the last number of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,’ mention was made 
of the plan formed by the Belgian government, for completing the collection 
of Belgic State Papers. In furtherance of this design, M. Gachard, the 
keeper of the Belgic Archives, has been sent on a mission to Madrid. It is 
known that the Royal Library of Madrid contains many documents relative 
to the old national assemblies of Belgium. M. Gachard is instructed to 
make a careful examination of these, and of all documents concerning the 
general history of Belgium. There is reason to believe that M. Gachard’s 
mission will be attended with results most important to historical science. 
M. Gachard has published his report to the Minister of the Interior, on 
the documents relating to the history of Belgium, which are to be found in 
the various libraries of Paris and Dijon. The report states that the Ar- 
chives of Dijon contain some curious letters of Jacqueline of Bavaria ; an 
inventory of the jewels of the House of Burgundy ; and the itinerary of the 
Dukes Philippe-le-Hardi and Jean-sans-Peur, in which is noted day by day 
the employment of their time, &c. 


DENMARK. 

Ir is a curious fact, that the society formed at Copenhagen for the main- 
tenance and extension of the Danish language in the northern part of the 
Duchy of Schleswig, comprises members from all the provinces of Denmark, 
excepting Schleswig. It would seem that in that part of the kingdom the 
sympathy for the Danish language is not very great; and P. H. Lorenzen, 
of Hadersleben, the zealous champion of the national tongue, complains 


bitterly of this indifference in some articles which he has published in a 
Copenhagen journal. 

Lorenzen has sent one hundred thalers to the editor of the ‘ Dannevirke,’ 
a journal which supports Danish interests, to assist in defraying the amount 
of a fine to which the publication was lately sentenced. The Editor Koch 
merely lends his name to the ‘ Dannevirke,’ of which the real and active 
managers are Professors Paulsen and Flor, of the University of Kiel. In 
the case of the ‘ Feedrelandet,’ respecting which so much has recently been 
said, the nominal editor, who was cited before the Criminal Chamber, and 
threatened with imprisonment and bread and water, was a shoemaker. 

Some notion of the present amount of literary taste in Denmark, may be 
gathered from the report of the directors of a reading society called the 
Atheneum, which was established in Copenhagen last year. The number of 
native members is 750, which number neither increased nor diminished 
throughout last year; but 254 tickets of monthly subscription, and 499 of 
weekly subscription were issued to foreigners. ‘lhe number of journals and 
periodical publications regularly taken by the society, amounts to 161. Of 
these, forty-two are published in Copenhagen, thirteen in the Danish pro- 
vinces, eight in Norway, and five in Sweden (making altogether sixty-eight 
in the northern languages) : fifty-seven are German, twenty French, fifteen 
English, and one North American. During last year the library of the in- 
stitution was enriched by upwards of 1178 new books and pamphlets, 


EGYPT. 

Tue vast extent of interesting and instructive information to be derived 
from the Prussian Expedition now exploring Egypt, under the direction of 
Dr. Lepsius, promises to fulfil the most sanguine expectations. The indi- 
viduals engaged in the expedition are eminently qualified by their knowledge 
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and habits of research to throw light on those mysterious forms which 
the relics of antiquity present, and have always presented to modern ob- 
servers : not only to our contemporary inquirers, but to the learned of remote 
ages, who, though ancients to us, were but moderns to the Pyramids and 
the Hieroglyphics. It is satisfactory to know that the present intelligent 
investigators, for whose selection and appointment the learned of Europe 
have to thank his Prussian Majesty, are not to confine themselves exclusively 
to the explanation of the past. The political relations of the surrounding 
states, and the facilities to be obtained for commercial intercourse with them, 
together with the statistics and natural history of those distant regions, are 
the objects of attentive inquiry. Much information may likewise be looked 
for respecting the religion and habits of the people. In Egypt, antiquities 
are not the only objects involved in mystery; there hangs over the whole 
state of society a veil, which is now likely to be, at least in part, up- 
lifted. 

The Prussian papers contain many letters from persons connected with 
the expedition of Dr. Lepsius. Of these communications, the most recent 
are dated in the first weeks of May. We subjoin a few extracts, abridged so 
as to accommodate our limits ; but we call attention to the portions we do 
insert, as the original communications from which they are made are pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Prussian government. 

“ In February,” says one of the correspondents, whose communications we 
chiefly follow, ‘“* Lepsius, Bonomi, and I, made an excursion on the road to- 
wards Fayum, whither we intended soon to direct our researches. But as 
we made several halts on the way, we only got as far as Meidum, the district 
in which the last important Pyramid, called the Pyramida furba, is situated. 
This Pyramid, rising by several diminishing portions, like an immense 
tower, is splendidly built. The examination of it has enabled us to draw 
unexpected conclusions respecting the construction of these colossal monu- 
ments, whereby we have been induced to believe that they are formed of 
portions encased one within another. Lepsius has made many profound 
and comprehensive notes on their formation ; and whenever I have occasion 
to refer to the subject, I find it necessary to consult his masterly observations. 
Nothing could be more delightful than our little excursion through the 
valley of the Nile, and along the skirt of the desert. The blossoms shed 
fragrance around us, and the balsamic atmosphere was agreeably exciting. 
With every breath we inhaled the freshness of spring. The finest point is 
close to the village of Mitrahenne, where enormous dams or mounds pro- 
bably indicate the site of the ancient royal residence, and the Temple of 
Phtah. These are partly substructions, and partly enclosing boundaries. 
Between two of them there is an extensive depression, which is alternately 
covered with water and with cornfields. 

“ On one side, where a range of lofty palms forms an enclosure, there is an 

opening which is the trace of an ancient gateway, and fragments of granite 
ruins mark the position of a threshold. To the south, on the margin of 
the hollow, stands the colossus of Sesostris, in a fine state of preservation. 
Particularly beautiful are the rows of palm-trees when the moon shines, and 
the bright leaves, agitated by the wind, reflect the silver light in a thousand 
ways. 
a The soil here is extremely fertile, but four-fifths of the produce go to the 
pasha. Nearly every village is in arrear for imposts. In Sakkara and 
Abusis, the people do not stand high in moral character, yet they have all 
patriarchal manners. 

“Yesterday evening, the sheik visited us with his guard, and took coffee 
in our tent: he had with him his singer, who, crouching down, sang with ex- 
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pressive motions and gestures, the favourite romance of ‘ Abu Zeid,’ an ac- 
count of which may be found in Lane’s interesting work. The singer, with 
great readiness continued to display his vocal powers, and prolonged his 
vocal performances during the whole night. My tent was at some little dis- 
tance, but I could distinctly hear the singing ; and I listened with interest to 
the simple and monotonous melodies. 

“The people are a tolerably good-looking race. Such handsome counte- 
nances as those of Alatri and Olevano, are not certainly to be seen here, but 
every one is well formed. Their figures are slender but vigorous. Their 
clothing is slight ; but constant movement in the open air keeps them ip a 
state of perfect health and activity. 

“ Whenever I leave the solitude of our desert to visit Cairo, I am struck 
with the wonderful variety of oriental life. Nothing can be compared with 
the extraordinary spectacle presented by the occupations of the busy multi- 
tude in the port of old Cairo. Immense heaps of various kinds of grain lie 
shovelled up in masses. Near these heaps sit the owners, smoking with 
the usual air of oriental repose. To and fro pass merchants in their ample 
draperies, Bedouins in rags, and soldiers in dirty uniforms. Here and there 
is seen an Arnaut, showily dressed, and armed with ponderous weapons 
richly adorned. Various wares are offered for sale by hawkers of every co- 
lour, from the darkest negro-black to the fairest European tint. Horses trot, 
and camels stalk about among the groups. The magnificent river, called the 
yAved oedua, in an inscription found near the Pyramids, is covered by in- 
numerable barks and boats of every size, moving in all directions under their 
picturesque triangular-formed sails. 

“In the middle of the river rises the Island of Rodda, with its luxuriant 
gardens, and shining white houses built in the modern Turkish style. On 
the opposite shore are descried the palms and minarets of Gizeh, and beyond 
in the blue distance, the grandeur of the Pyramids awakens admiration. 

“We rode to Cairo on the 4th of April, to pay our respects to Prince 
Albrecht, who received us all very kindly, and was particularly attentive to 
Lepsius, who regularly dined with him, and accompanied him everywhere. 
The prince afterwards came to Sakhara to return the visit, and he made an 
agreeable impression on all with whom he had any intercourse. 

“ I must now say something of the festivities of Mulid en Nebdbi, that is to 
= the celebration of the prophet’s birthday. What I have hitherto seen 
of the religious life of the Mahometans, has made an unexpected impression 
on me ; inasmuch as I have found a considerable deal of gaiety. The great 
square, called Birket el Eskebieh (which is laid under water at the periods of 
inundation ), and the adjoining streets in which confectionaries are sold, pre- 
sent a brilliant aspect on festival nights, when they are splendidly illumi- 
nated with large coloured lamps. Numbers of spacious tents, well lighted 
up, are thrown open: some serve for coffee-houses, and others are appro- 
priated to the religious dances. Lamps of various forms are hung upon 
poles, and a multitude of seesaws, swings, &c., afford amusement to both 
young and old children. Groups sit in circles round the story-tellers, the 
dancers, and the singers of ‘ Abu Zeid,’ and other romances. ow and then 
appears a dervise, intoxicated partly with drink, and partly with fanaticism, 
walking behind a flag bearing inscriptions. Here some dervises are dancing, 
and there, others are singing a chapter from the koran. Some mount on 
tables and benches, and repeatedly mutter the word Allah ! accompanied by 
strange movements and gestures. They begin in a low;tone of voice, gently 
nodding their heads, and elevating their hands ; then they raise their voices 
to a loud tone, and roar till they become absolutely hoarse, Allah! Allah ! is 
constantly repeated with frightful distortions of the body a ee 
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whilst here and there one falis down as if in an epileptic fit. Presently an 
old sheik, of venerable appearance, with a long gray beard reaching to his 
girdle, stations himself against one of the poles on which the lamps are fixed. 
He is bareheaded, even by day, under the hottest sun, and he stands with his 
arms folded, and continually moving his head from right to left. 

“ These strange spectacles brought forcibly to my mind some observations 
in Schelling’s lectures. 1t seemed as though we beheld, laid open before us, 
this enthusiastic religion of antiquity, which in spite of its wild orgies has 
its character concentrated in one God. Islamism is a religion in essence an- 
terior to Christianity, but the moral character of the East is still fundamen- 
tally in the same state as that in which Islamism founded it. 

“During the daytime we observed females in the crowd, but at night 
not one was to be seen. On one occasion, indeed, I saw at night a figure 
called a dervise, which was in reality a woman wrapped up in a heap of rags, 
without any veil, and her dishevelled hair flying about. She was laughed at 
and jeered by the crowd who followed her, and she did not spare them in re- 
turn. She brandished a large stick, and was to all appearance insane. 

“ The conclusion of the festival was rendered interesting by the procession 
of Islam. The sheik of one of the dervise sects came from the Mosque where 
he had been praying, and attended by a vast retinue proceeded at noon through 
the Esbekieh-square, to the residence of another sheik. A great multitude 
had collected in the square to see the procession, and whilst waiting for it 
the time was filled up in eating and drinking. At length the crowd divided, 
and the people ranged themselves in rows, forming alane or pass. A number 
of fanatical and highly excited dervises rushed in a disorderly manner into 
the pass. Foaming at the mouth, and staring with bull-like yet lifeless eyes, 
they roared, Allah! Allah! After advancing a few paces they threw them- 
selves on their faces on the ground. Their example was followed by many 
of the people, and thus a sort of pavement of human bodies was formed. They 
lay crosswise and close together, with their arms stretched out. At their 
heads and feet stood rows of spectators. A few other dervises stepped across 
the bodies, and after praying and muttering the name of Allah! lay down 
beside the rest. As well as I could reckon, more than 100 bodies lay pros- 
trate, and closely packed in this manner. Many of them lay trembling in 
every limb, but still repeating Allah! By and by appeared a sheik’s pro- 
cession of flag-bearers on foot, who stepped across the bodies, and in a few 
minutes came the sheik himself, a venerable -looking old man, on horseback. 
His horse, which was led by two dervises, was at first a little unmanageable 
when required to pass over the bodies. However, after some resistance, the 
attendants got the animal to move forward, stepping very cautiously and de- 
liberately. Some dervises followed, but the sight was truly horrible. There 
was every likelihood that the poor wretches who lay stretched on the ground 
would be trampled to death, for they were so close together that it was 
scarcely possible for the horse to place his hoof between any two of them. 
At length most of them sprang up and joined the procession, but many 
were so much hurt that they were unable to rise without help. Some 
appeared almost senseless from the bruises they had received, and others 
slipped away evidently in great pain, notwithstanding the assertion, which 
was repeated from mouth to mouth among the crowd, that not one of them 
had received the least hurt, all having been saved by the word Allah! and 
the prayers which the sheik put up for them on the previous night. The 
sheik proceeded to visit another sheik, in the courtyard of whose residence 
the same ceremony of prostration was repeated. A great number of persons 
of distinction were invited by the sheik, and among them the principal 
Europeans: I joined the company, and found no cause to regret having wit- 
nessed this strange religious ceremony, and having observed the state of degra- 
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dation to which human nature may be reduced by fanaticism. I was, however, 
glad to get off soon, and mounting my dromedary I rode back through rows 
of palm-trees to our encampment, where we Europeans held a temporal 
Easter festival in that part of the wilderness which we call our own 
desert.” 

According to the latest accounts received from Dr. Lepsius and his com- 
panions, they had left the Pyramids of Gizeh and Sakkara, and formed an 
encampment at Fayum, where they are prosecuting their investigations. 
The curious and important discoveries made by Dr. Lepsius in relation to the 
Egyptian Dynasties, afford reason to conclude that the Prussian expedition 
will unfold a far richer store of archzological information than was col- 
lected by the great French expedition. 


FRANCE. 


That colossal bookselling enterprise, the reprinting of the ‘ Moniteur 
from 1789 to 1799, is drawing towards completion. Of the thirty-two vo- 
lumes, of which the publication will consist, twenty-nine have already ap- 
peared. Twenty-five of these volumes contain the complete history of the 
three great revolutionary assemblies: the Constituante, the Legislative, and 
the Convention. Four volumes are devoted to the Directory. The Introduc- 
tion to the‘ Moniteur,’ which is wanting in so many copies of that most re- 
markable of journals is now reprinted. The peculiar value of this new edi- 
tion consists in the scrupulous fidelity with which the editors have reproduced 
the text of this only authentic record of the extraordinary events of the great 
French revolution. At the present moment, when considerable attention is 
directed to the reprinted portions of this celebrated journal, a little sketch 
of its origin and history may not be uninteresting. 

The eminent bookseller Panckoucke first projected the plan of a daily 
journal, in size exceeding that of any previously existing, and whose columns 
were to be the records of facts and opinions, speeches, and documents. 
Panckoucke established the ‘ Moniteur,’ the first number of which appeared 
on the 24th of November, 1789, under the twofold title of ‘ La Gazette Na- 
tionale, ou le Moniteur Universel.’ On the Ist of January, 1811, the paper 
appeared under the single title of ‘ Moniteur Universel, and from that pe- 
riod its character was no longer exclusively political ; articles on literature, 
science, and art, occupying a considerable portion of its columns. The * Mo- 
niteur’ became a sort of daily encyclopedia, keeping pace with the progress 
of that social renovation to which the encyclopedia of Diderot and d’ Alem- 
bert gave the impulse. 

The earliest contributors to the ‘ Moniteur,’ were La Harpe, Garat, La- 
cretelle, Andrieux, Ginguené, Rabaut-Saint-Etienne, Peuchet, &c., men 
who afterwards distinguished themselves in the hierarchy of the public 
service. 

The first conductor of the ‘ Moniteur’ was M. de Mareilly, a man'well 
versed in political science and diplomacy. It is a curious fact, that since 
the first appearance of the ‘ Moniteur’ on the 24th of November, 1789, it has 
been published daily without a single interruption. The interval from the 
opening of the States-general on the 5th of May, 1789, to the 24th of No- 
vember, 1796, and conjointly with those additional numbers an introduction 
was published. From February, 1790, Maret, afterwards minister for foreign 
affairs under Napoleon, superintended for the ‘ Moniteur, the reports of the 
sittings of the National Assembly. The narrative form had previously been 
adopted in these reports, but Maret introduced what may be termed the 
dramatic form, that is to say, giving the speeches in the first person, accom- 
panied by those descriptions of action and gesticulation which enable the 
reader to enter into the feelings and passions of the speaker. This ani- 
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mated style of reporting the debates vastly increased the influence and im- 
portance of the ‘ Moniteur, whose extensive circulation helped to disse- 
minate the principles of the Revolution. 

During the fifty-four years of its existence the ‘Moniteur’ has never 
changed its form, and throughout the tumult of the Revoiution, it was con- 
ducted in the spirit of the new order of things, at the same time maintaining 
a laudable tone of moderation. 

About the end of 1793 the editorship fell into the hands of Thuan-Grand- 
ville, who was succeeded by Jourdan after the 9th Thermidor (the fall of 
Robespierre). Jourdan retained the management of the ‘ Moniteur’ until 
the establishment of the consulate, when he retired, and Maret, who had b 
that time become a minister, invited M. Sauvo to become editor; but still 
keeping the journal under his own supervision. 

From the Ist Nivose, year VIII., a new era commenced for the ‘ Moniteur, 
and it became the acknowledged official journal of France. Napoleon held 
control over it, through the medium of Maret and Cambactres, who were re- 
sponsible for all that appeared in its columns, Owing to the restraint im- 
posed on the freedom of the press during the empire, the ‘ Moniteur’ 
relinquished its reports of the legislative debates, and in their place sub- 
stituted the bulletins of the grand army, and polemical articles against 
England. The restoration confirmed the ‘ Moniteur’ in its position as 
official journal. When Napoleon returned from Elba to enact the drama of 
the Hundred Days, the ‘ Moniteur,’ with the most tenacious observance of 
neutrality, announced in one and the same number, the departure of the 
king from, and the arrival of the emperor in, the Tuileries, Fifteen years 
later,—that is to say, immediately after the July revolution, one of the first 
steps of the provisional government was to secure the control of the ‘ Mo- 
niteur ;’ and the government of Louis Philippe consigned the superintend- 
ence of the journal to the ministerial departments, whence the various offi- 
cial contributions are supplied. After Panckoucke’s death, which occurred 
in 1798, the ‘ Moniteur’ became the property of M. Agasse. The latter 
died in 1813, and his widow remained proprietor of the paper till her death 
in January, 1840. M. Saovo, who had been principal editor for the space 
of forty years, retired in April, 1840, and his successor, the present editor, is 
Alphonse Griin, an advocate of Paris. The sub-editor is M. Ernest Panck- 
oucke, grandson of the founder; and the property of the paper belongs to 
the heirs of Panckoucke and Agasse. The complete collection of the ‘ Mo- 
niteur,’ to the 31st of December, 1842, comprises one hundred and five folio 
volumes. : 

The extensive and valuable library of the late distinguished orientalist, 
Silvestre de Sacy, was recently sold by auction in Paris: De Sacy, by his 
will, having ordered that the sale should take place. The catalogue con- 
tained the description of three hundred and sixty-four Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and Syrian manuscripts, every one of which possesses peculiar 
interest. 

A curious little work, which has lately appeared in Paris, forms an excel- 
lent supplement to the ‘ Military Antiquities of Armandi.’ It is entitled 
‘ Histoire Militaire des Elephans,’ and it contains a description of the man- 
ner in which those formidable animals were trained and employed in the 
wars of the Persians, and the Indian kings, of Alexander and of Pyrrhus, 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, until they disappeared from the armies 
of the west. 

There were recently read in a literary salon of Paris some fragments of a 
German work entitled, ‘ Revolutionskizzen aus den Franzoschen Zustanden 
von 1789 bis 1843. (Sketches of the Revolutionary events of France, from 
1789 to 1843.) Count Molé, the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, and many other 
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persons eminent in literature were present. The fragments were listened to 
with great interest. The author has not avowed himself, but is understood 
to be M. Fabricius, formerly Chargé d’Affaires from the Netherlands to 
Paris. The book will be published in Germany. 

In the compte-rendu of the last sittings of the Paris Academy of Science 
it is mentioned that M. Siebold, the Dutch traveller who resided so long 
in Japan, has presented to the academy several beautiful maps of that em- 
pire, chiefly copied from some that were executed by Japanese geographers. 
M. Siebold renders a tribute of eulogy to the knowledge and accuracy of these 
learned Japanese. It may be added that their zeal for the diffusion of infor- 
mation is not less praiseworthy, for it appears that Takahasi Saku Sazemu, 
the principal astronomer to the Japanese government, having been convicted 
of communicating the map of the empire to a European barbarian, was con-. 
demned to two years imprisonment and other penalties. 

The Chevalier de Gaussens, the patriarch of French diplomatists, died re- 
cently in Paris at the age of 96. He successively filled the important ap- 
pointments of French minister to Frederick the Great, and Chargé d’ A ffaires 
to the court of Sweden. In this latter capacity he was present at the masque- 
rade at which Ankerstroem shot Gustavus III., and was an eyewitness of the 
assassination. 

The literary contest between the Romanticists and the Classicists has once 
more broken out. Victor Hugo has planted his standard in the ‘ Globe,’ and 
from the columns of the ‘ Constitutionnel’ his opponents launch against him 
decrees of excommunication. The ‘ Burgraves’ was the subject of some half- 
dozen articles in the ‘ Constitutionnel,’ all in a strain of censure. The vast 
popularity of the ‘Mystéres de Paris,’ has suggested the idea of another 
work of the same class, to be entitled ‘ Les Mystéres des Provinces.’ Balzac 
takes the lead, and furnishes the first part ; the second is from the pen of 
Charles Ballard, one of the redacteurs of the ‘ Messager, and the third is 
to be written by Frederick Soulie. 

Allusion has frequently been made to the ‘ Mémoires’ which King Louis 
Philippe is understood to be engaged in writing. It is now stated that these 
‘ Mémoires’ were begun before 1830, and that their date commences 
with the emigration of the Duke of Orleans to Switzerland. The political 
occupations which claimed the king’s attention after the revolution of July 
caused the ‘ Mémoires’ to be suspended during several years, but his majesty 
has) resumed the task, and devotes to it an hour every day. _The king, it 
is said, intends to recommend in his will that the work shall not be 
published till fifty years after his decease, by which time most of the indivi- 
duals on whom judgment is pronounced will be removed from the scene of 


life. 
GERMANY. 


Dr. Franz Dinglestedt, a young writer of very great talent, and a well 
known contributor to some of the principal German journals, is said to 
have received from the King of Wurtemberg an appointment to which a 
handsome salary is attached. Dr. Dinglestedt, who was in Vienna when the 
appointment was conferred on him, immediately proceeded to Stuttgard to 
pay his respects to the king, and to enter upon his new duties. 

A German translation of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Burgraves’ has been performed 
at Hamburg. The translation is the production of Anton Schrader, a young 
poet of Dresden. 

The German journals have announced the intention of Theodor Hell to 
resign the management of the ‘ Abend-Zeitung’ at the end of June. Dr. 
Schneider, of Dresden, is named as the future editor. 

Uhland is now in Leipsic. He is preparing an important historical work 
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for the press, and spends some hours every day in the library. On his arri- 
val the students assembled and saluted him with a tremendous Vivat. The 
old bard displayed much feeling in responding to the compliment. 

Professor Bottiger, of Frankfort on the Maine, has succeeded in producing 
coloured Photographic portraits. Alexander von Humboldt, on a recent 
visit to Frankfort, was an eyewitness of Professor Bottiger’s first successful 
experiments in this way, and expressed himself much pleased with them. 

A new composition of Mendelssohn Bartholdy has lately excited great at- 
tention at Leipsic, where the composer at present fills the post of director of 
the Musical Conservatory. His new production is adapted to the words of 
the celebrated scene in Gothe’s ‘ Faust,’ Die erste Walburgische Nacht (The 
Orgie of the Witches). It is described as being one of the boldest and most 
original productions of the author of ‘ St. Paul.’ 

Dr. Bulard, well known by his travels in the East, and his writings on the 
Plague, died lately at Dresden, in his thirty-eighth year. His life was devoted 
to the service of Sensei. In Cairo, Alexandria, Smyrna, and Constanti- 
nople, he frequently passed whole days and nights in attendance on persons 
infected with the plague. He shut himself up in Leander’s Tower among 
the unfortunate victims of the malady, and was the last to leave the place 
which the people of the country would not even approach. 


HOLLAND. 

Johann Lenting, professor of philosophy and polite literature at the 
University of Groningen, died on the 2d of June, at the age of fifty-three. 
His death is a great loss. 

A monument is about to be erected in Amsterdam to the memory of Rem- 
brandt. An artist named Royer, a native of Amsterdam, is commissioned to 
furnish the design. 

The report which has been for some time circulated respecting the suppres- 
sion of the University of Utrecht, is now understood to be devoid of founda- 


tion. 
ITALY. 

The Swedish Count Palin, who filled a diplomatic mission at the papal 
court, and died some time ago in Rome, left behind him a curious and 
valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities. The learned Barnabite, Father 
Ungarelli, has just completed an excellently-arranged catalogue of this 
collection, among which there are curiosities of a class not found in 
other collections of Egyptian antiquities. It is probable that Count Palin’s 
collection will be purchased for the museum of the Vatican. Besides 
the Egyptian antiquities, the collection likewise contains a considerable 
number of ancient coins and medals ; viz., 7718 Greek medals, 804 Roman 
consular medals, and 4419 of the time of the empire. There are a few 
specimens of Greek and Roman sculpture in Count Palin’s collection, one 
of which is much admired by the connoisseurs of art. It is a figure of Venus, 
called Venus with the slipper. It was found in Egypt, but is pronounced 
to be a fine specimen of the classic age of Greek sculpture. 

Baron Sartorius von Waltersleben a short time ago left Palermo on his 
return to Germany. His geognostic map of Mount Etna, the fruit of six 
years’ indefatigable labour, is nearly completed. 

The Duke di Serra Falco’s book on the antiquities of Sicily is now fi- 
nished, and the anthor is engaged in collecting materials for a work of 
smaller dimensions and less profound research, but also relating to the 
monuments of Sicily. 

The sculptor, Persico, of Naples has just completed the colossal marble 
group which he was commissioned to execute by the government of the 
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United States. It is destined to adorn the summit of the capitol of the 
city of Washington. The group consists of two figures, one representing 
Columbus, and the other an Indian female: The Jatter is timidly turning 
away from the European stranger, but at the same time directing towards 
him a glance of curiosity. The design as well as the masterly execution of 
the group excite general admiration. 

An autograph of the emperor Napoleon was discovered in a singular man- 
ner some weeks ago at Perugia. The autograph consists of an order to the 
army, and a bill of exchange for two millions of francs, addressed to General 
Massena. The paper was enclosed within a five-franc piece, which having 
the appearance of bad money, a person to whom it was offered in payment, 
broke it and found the document within it. 

At a late meeting of the archzological institution in Rome, a very learned 
-_ by Dr. Henzen was read. It treated of the remarkable Mosaic in the 

illa Borghese, representing the gladiator combat. Two accompanying 
bronze busts of small size were exhibited. In one, the traits of the elder 
Brutus were recognizable, just as they appear in the celebrated bust of the 
capitol. ‘The other represented a young and beautiful female. Both busts 
had been first found in the ruins of Herculaneum, and were last century 
presented by the King of Naples to a lady. It is deserving of remark, that 
the Consular Trabea appears in this Herculaneum bust of Brutus precisely 
as in the bust of the capitol. Taking it for granted that this is a real 
Brutus, there is some probability in the supposition that the companion 
bust represents Lucretia. 

A letter from Palermo, dated May 27th, contains the following :—* The 
whole of Alfieri’s works have been prohibited by a decree of the Censor. 
This measure excites no small degree of astonishment. Though some of 


Alfieri’s writings may naturally be very objectionable to the government, yet 
it is not —_ to divine any reason for the present extensive prohibition, espe- 


cially considering the long interval that has elapsed since the publication of 
all the author’s works. ‘The prohibition at first laid on Thiers’s ‘ History of 
the Revolution,’ was long ago raised, and an edition of the work was actually 
in the press at Naples, a fact not a little extraordinary when it is recollected 
in what terms the author, in certain passages, speaks of the relations of the 
Neapolitan court. But lo! The Censor has once more forbidden the publi- 
cation, when it was understood to be half printed.” 


PRUSSIA. 


The friends and admirers of Professor Schelling have recently had a 
medal struck in honour of him. Two of these medals, one in gold, and the 
other in silver, were recently presented to the Professor, by a deputation of 
literary men. The medals were accompanied by an address, written on 
—, expressing the high gratification which the friends of Schelling 

ad enjoyed in attending his lectures and hearing expounded from his own 
lips the philosophy of Revelation, of which he is the founder. The medal 
bears on one side a good likeness of Herr von Schelling, and on the other an 
emblematical representation of his philosophy. 

A publication has lately appeared at Konigsberg, entitled ‘ Vorlesungen 
des Professors Rosenkranz iiber Schelling und seine Philosophie. (Lectures 
of Professor Rosenkranz on Schelling and his Philosophy.) The following 
is the description given by Rosenkranz of Schelling’s personal appearance 
and manner of delivery :—“ A short and spare figure: a high forehead and 
white hair. The general expression of his countenance sharp rather than 
cordial, indicating a sanguine rather than a melancholy temperament. His 
dress is elegant, but sober, and without any trace of foppery. He usually 
appears in a brown frock-coat, gray trousers, and a black cravat. A silver 
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snuff-box which Schelling frequently takes up and lays down with his left 
hand, seems to be the symbolical decoration of the lectures. I expected to 
hear from Schelling a fluent and spontaneous stream of eloquence ; but I 
was disappointed. He drew from his pocket some sheets of paper, from 
which he read, and certainly ina most impressive style. From time to time he 
paused and delivered extempore paraphrastic explanations, in which a certain 
poetic glow was perceptible, in spite of the great pains which Schelling took 
to repress it. His Suabian accent is not so marked as that of Hegel. It 
floats smoothly and gracefully over his delivery, and imparts to it a certain 
charm.” 

The Berlin papers announce the death of Captain Frederick Krug von 
Nidda, at the age of sixty-seven. He was a member of the Thuringen Saxon 
society for the discovery and explanation ef national antiquities. He was 
distinguished for his poetic talent as well as for his learning. 

The celebrated sculptor, Rauch, has now fully completed his model for 
the colossal equestrian statue of Frederick the Great. The statue is to be 
cast in bronze and erected in Berlin, in the square between the university 
and the palace of the prince of Prussia. The late King Frederick, Wil- 
liam III., shortly before his death, laid the foundation-stone for the pedestal 
on which this statue is to be raised. Old Fritz is represented on horseback, 
and looking downwards :—the —— intellectual expression of the coun- 
tenance has been happily caught by Rauch. The costume was a subject of 


great perplexity to the artist ; but he finally determined on adopting the 
dress with which the memory of Frederick is familiarized in the minds of the 
people : viz., the cocked-hat and the Prussian uniform ; the inelegant effect 
of the latter being somewhat modified by the ample folds of the ermine 
mantle which is draped on the figure. At each angle of the pedestal are 


equestrian figures of Frederick’s principal marshals ; and on square tablets 
on the four sides are represented in relief, those classes of society with which 
Frederick came into contact in his characters of sovereign, legislator, author, 
and artist. 

Professor Preuss, the editor of the collected works of Frederick the Great, 
is now advancing rapidly with his task. Twenty-one volumes are already 
completed. Of these, seven volumes comprise the king’s historical writings ; 
three, his philosophic works ; six, his poems ; and five, his correspondence. 
Only nine volumes are now wanting to complete the thirty of which the 
whole collection is to consist ; and these will be ready in a year. 

The Prussian government is preparing to send a small scientific expedition 
to explore some parts of the Caucasus. Dr. Koch, of Jena, and Dr. Rose, 
the brother of the late Mr. Rose, the eminent Sanscrit scholar, are to be at 
the head of this expedition. Prussia is at the present moment sending 
scientific explorers to all the least-known corners of the globe. 


RUSSIA. 


The last number of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ contained a notice of 
the death of Frederick Von Adelung, director of the Asiatic Academy of St. 
Petersburgh. The following biographical particulars relating to that distin- 
guished scholar, are collected from an authentic source. 

He was born at Stettin in the year 1768, and was the nephew (not the son 
as has been erroneously stated) of the great linguist of the same name. In 
1787 he entered the University of Leipsic, where he devoted some years 
to the study of Jurisprudence and Philosophy. He then accepted the 
appointment of tutor in the family of a Courland lady of rank. In 1794 he 
visited St. Petersburgh, where he became Censor, and subsequently manager 
of the German theatre in that capital. In the year 1803, the Emperor 
Alexander appointed him tutor to his two younger brothers, the Grand Dukes 
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Nicholas and Michael. After 1813 he became the coadjutor of the Imperia] 
Chancellor, Count Rumyanzoff, in a task of vast labour and research, viz., 
the collection and arrangement of all the existing ancient manuscripts relating 
to the early ‘ History of Russia.’ These united labours, which were con- 
tinued till the chancellor's death, brought to light a great store of curious 
historical information. In 1824, Adelung received the appointment of di- 
rector of the Asiatic Academy, which he held till his death. Of his numerous 
writings on antiquities, one of the most esteemed is the ‘ Description of the 
Korsun Gates of the Cathedral of St. Sophia at Novgorod.’ Among Ade- 
lung’s philological works, the most important in point of learning and re- 
search are his ‘ Bibliotheca Sanscrita’ (Literature of the Sanscrit Language), 
and his ‘ Bibliotheca Glottica’ (a General Survey of all Known Languages 
and their Dialects). From 1801 to 1806 he was a contributor to a magazine 
edited by Storch, and entitled ‘ Russia under Alexander I.’ On the early 
condition of Russia, he had intended to publish in three, separate works ; and 
he had collected an ample store ofmaterials from Rome Vienna, London, and 
Stockholm. But he died at St. Petersburgh on the 30th of January last, in 
the 75th year of his age. 
SPAIN. 


Attention has recently been attracted in the literary circles of Madrid, to a 
curious manuscript work, in the Spanish language, forming an interesting 
‘ Supplement to the History of the Emperor Charles V.,’ and containing some 
very curious particulars of the latter days of that monarch in the monastery 
of St. Justus. This manuscript is the production of Don Tomas Gonzalez, a 
learned ecclesiastic, and the author of a ‘ Memorial on Philip II. of Spain 
and Queen Mary of England,’ which forms a portion of the * Memorias de la 
Real Academia de Historia.’ Gonzalez was, during the latter period of his 
life, keeper of the State Archives at Simancas, and whilst there he was commis- 
sioned by the Historical Academy of Madrid to write a ‘ History of the Em- 
peror Charles V. from the Period of his Abdication.’ Though Gonzalez lived 
to complete this task, yet he died before the work appeared in the collection 
of the ‘ Memorias’ of the Academy. At his decease he bequeathed the manu- 
script to his nephew (who succeeded him as keeper of the Archives of 
Simancas), with directions that the sum of 3000 piasters should be paid for 
the privilege of publishing it. ‘The manuscript forms one folio volume of 300 
pages, neatly written by the hand of a copyist. On the margins there are 
numerous valuable notes and additions in the handwriting of Gonzalez him- 
self. The title is ‘ Vida y muerte del Emperador Carlos Quinto en Yuste,’ 
and the work commences with an account of the abdication of the emperor 
at Brussels, and the description of his journey to Spain. The illustrative 
documents, which are copied from the originals, are given in an appendix. 
As soon as the emperor sets foot on Spanish ground, the interest of the nar- 
rative heightens. The sources whence the author has derived his materials 
are of the most authentic and satisfactory character. The emperor's daugh- 
ter, Dojia Juana, the widow of Prince John of Portugal, and during the ab- 
sence of Philip, regent of Spain, commissioned Don Luis Quijada, the 
steward, and Don Juan Vasquez de Molina, the private secretary of the em- 
peror, to send her a daily report of every thing concerning her father. Ac- 
cordingly, the two individuals abovenamed, who were always about the person 
of the emperor, and in the enjoyment of his fullest confidence, despatched a 
letter every day to Valladolid, where the princess resided, describing the em- 
peror’s occupations, state of health, conversation, and in short all that took 
place inthe monastery of St. Justus. These curious despatches, which are among 
the archives at Simancas, have furnished Sefior Gonzalez with materials for 
his narrative. Many of the documents are given in their literal form, toge- 
ther with numerous letters written by the emperor when on his journey to 
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Spain, and after he had fixed his abode in the monastery. Heretofore it has 
generally been believed that Charles V., after his retirement to St. Justus, not 
only led a monkish life, but subjected himself to acts of the most rigorous 
penitence. It is even related that he laid himself in a coffin, and had solemn 
funeral rites performed over him whilst living. Robertson, in his ‘ History of 
Charles V.’ gives a circumstantial description of this alleged ceremony ; after 
which, he states, the emperor was attacked with a fever and died. That all 
this is a mere fiction is proved on the most incontrovertible testimony in the 
manuscript of Sefior Gonzalez. Theconclusion of the manuscript consists of 
an inquiry concerning the birth and early life of the celebrated Don John of 
Austria. As long as the emperor lived, Quijada, to whom the education of 
Don John was entrusted, and who alone knew the prince’s parentage, re- 
fused to divulge the secret. But after the death of Charles V., Quijada 
formally confessed the illustrious birth of Don John. 


SWITZERLAND. 


M. Olivier, of Lausanne, has become the editor of the ‘ Revue Suisse, a 
periodical publication originally established on the plan of the French 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ Olivier is himself a writer of considerable 
talent, and he has secured the co-operation of several distinguished literary 
men. The publication embraces a wide range of subjects ; viz., politics, litera- 
ture, science, and art. M. Agassiz, of Neufchatel, is engaged to furnish a 
portion of the scientific information. 

Whilst digging in a cellar at Aarau, in Argovie, some workmen recently 
discovered, at a depth of twelve feet below the surface, the remains of an 
ancient road. The construction of the road, together with some ancient 
coins found in the same spot, lead to the inference that it was anciently the 
Roman road leading from Windish to Olten. 


SWEDEN. 


It will be recollected that the manuscripts deposited by Gustavus IIT. in 
the University of Upsala, and examined in the year 1842, in conformity with 
that monarch’s will, are not of later date than 1786. Another collection of 
manuscripts relating to Gustavus has recently been brought to light, and 
their dates extend to the last years of his reign. The history of these 
newly-discovered manuscripts is curious. After the death of Gustavus, all 
his papers were collected together, for the purpose of being sent, according 
to/his desire, to the University of Upsala. Governor Rosenstein, who was 
intrusted with the execution of this business, lodged the chests containing the 
papers, in the Bank of Stockholm, until an opportunity should occur for 
sending them to Upsula. The chests were deposited in the cellars of the 
bank for nearly forty years, and then the directors of the bank declared 
they could not longer retain charge of them. Meanwhile Governor Rosen- 
stein was dead, and the chests were conveyed to the country residence of 
Baron Tersmeden, his heir and successor. Baron Tersmeden, knowing that 
the chests belonged to the University of Upsala, requested the chancellor 
(Archbishop Rosenstein) to take charge of them; but the latter was in no 
hurry to do so, probably because he knew they could not be opened until 
fifty years after the death of the king. Some years afterwards, Archbishop 
Rosenstein himself died, and there being no one at Upsala who was aware 
of the existence of the chests, their recent arrival there was unexpected. 
Their contents are described as being more interesting than the manuscripts 
examined last year. This newly-found collection relates to the last years of the 
unfortunate monarch’s reign, a period which is overhung with great mystery. 

In April last, Captain C. A. Gosselman died at Nykeeping, at the age of 
forty-three. He was celebrated for his travels, especially in South-America, 
of which he has written interesting narratives. 
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Concordantiae omnium vocum Novi Testamenti graeci, cura C. H. Bruder. Fasc. 
VI. 4to. Lipsiae. 2s.6d. The work is now complete in six parts, price 
11. 16s. ‘ 
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8vo. Leipzig. 9s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
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Reiff, J. F., Ueber eine wichtige Punkte in der Philosophie. 8vo. Tibi 6 
Rosenkranz, K., Ueber Schelling und Hegel. Ein Sendschreiben an P. ux. 
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Albers, J. F. H., Handbuch der allgemeinen Pathologie. 2 Vols. 8vo. Bonn. 18s. 6d. 

Berzelius, J.J., Lehrbuch der Chemie. 5 Umgearb. Orig. Aufl. 1 Bd, 2 und 3te 
Liefg. 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 
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schreiben. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 
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1611). 8vo. Strals. 5s. 
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Bekkeri. 8vo. Bonnae. 7s. (forming a volume of the Byzantine Historians.) 

Escher, J. H. A., Dissertatio inaug. de testium ratione quae Romae Ciceronis 
aetate obtinuerint. 8vo. Ziirich. 3s. 6d. 

Graffs althochdeutscher Sprachschatz. Lief. XXVI. 4to. Berlin. 6s. 
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kungen und einen Glossarium. 8vo. Frankfort. 5s. 

Horatius Flaccus, recensuit atque interpretatus est J. C. Orellius.~ Edit. IT. 
emend. et aucta. Vol I. S8vo. Tur. 13s. 6d. 

Jahrbiicher fiir Slawische Literatur, Kunst und Wissenschaft, Herausgeg. von J. 
P. Jordan. ir Jahrg. (1843) in 6 Heften. 8vo. Leipzig. 21s. 

Laonicus Chalcocondylas, ed Im. Bekkerus. 8vo. Bonnae.. 14s. 6d. (Forming 
a volume of the Byzantine Historians.) 

Livii, T., Rerum Romanorum ab Urbe condite libri, ed. B. F. S. Alschefski. Vol. IL 
8vo. Berlin. 16s. 

Museum, Rheinisches, fiir Philologie. Herausgeg. von F. G. Welcker, und F. 
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Passow’s, F., Vermischte Schriften. Herausgeg. von W. A. Passow. 8vo. Leipzig. 
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Reiff, C. P., Nouveau Dictionnaire de Poche des langues Russe, Francaise, Alle- 
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Schrader, A., Germanische Mythologie. Mit einer kurzen Abhandl. iiber d. 
sonst deutschen Alterthiimer. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Thesaurus graecae linguae, ab H. Stephani const. ed. C. H. B. Hase. G. et L. 
Dindorf. Vol. VI. Fase. 2. Folio. Paris. 14s. 

Vierteljahreschrift, von und fiir Ungarn. 1843. Heft. I. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 
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Wolff, G. de Sophoclis scholiorum Laurentianorum variis lectionibus. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 7s. 

Xenophons Kyropaedie. Mit erklir. Anmerk. und Wortregister. Herausgeg 
von K, Jacobitz. 8vo. Leipzig. 6s. 
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Albertini (C. da Verona), Le Rime del 
Petrarca con note letterali e critiche 
del Castelvetro, Tassoni, Muratori, 
Alfieri, Ginguené. 2 tom. Firenze, 
1842, 396. 

Américains (Les) en Europe, et les Eu- 
ropéens aux Etats-Unis, by Phila- 
réte Chasles: Paris, 1843, 250. 

American Newspaper Press.—Answer 
to the article on American News- 
paper Literature in No. 59 of the 
‘Foreign Quarterly Review.—New 
York Morning Courier and En- 
quirer. New York Herald; Octo- 
ber to February 1842-3—Les Amé- 
ricains en Europe, et les Européens 
aux Etats-Unis (Americans in Eu- 
rope, and Europeans in the United 
States. Par Philaréte Chasles: 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ Feb- 
ruary 1843). Les Etats-Unis: Sou- 
venir dun Voyageur. Par M. 
Isidore Léwenstern, Peris et Leip- 
sic, 1842. North American Re- 
view for January, 1843. Boston 
U. §. 250—remarks of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ and ‘ Times’ on Ame- 
rican Newspapers, 250, 251—charge 
of exaggeration against the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly Review, 252—defence of 
the American press in the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’ 252, 256—letter 
of a New York Merchant, 256— 
answer of the ‘ Morning Courier and 
Enquirer,’ 256—262—the ‘ New York 
Herald’ and the President, 262,— 
264, 266—answer of the ‘* New 
York Herald, and extracts from 
that journal, 267—274—abuse of 
the President, 275—277—history 
of the Ashburton Treaty, 277, 278— 
Mr. Dickens, 278, 279—forgery of a 
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letter attributed to Mr. O’Connell, (see 
Note) 278, 279 — French works on 
America, 279, 280—the ‘ North Ame- 
rican Review,’ 280. 


Analyse historique et critique dela Vie 


et des Travaur de Sir William Her- 
schel (Historical and Critical Ana- 
lysis of the Life and Labours of Sir 
William Herschel), par M. Arago. 

aris: in the ‘ Annuaire du Bureau 
des Longitudes’ of 1842, 438—sketch 
of the Life of Herschel,—his arriva! 
in England, &c., 438—442—his scien- 
tific labours, 442—458—Sir John 
Herschel, 453. 

Ancelot (Madame), Les Deux Impé- 
ratrices; ou, Une Petite Guerre. 
Comédie, 140, 158. 

Antiquités de la Bretagne (Antiquities 
of Brittany), par M. le Chevalier de 
Fremenville, ancien Capitaine des 
Frégates du Roi, &c. &c., Brest, 
1837, 347. 

Arago. [See above, Analyse historique, 


xe. 

dca sratie (Del’), Anglaise, de la Dé- 
mocratie Américain et de la Libér- 
alité des Institutions Francaises, 
par Charles Farey. Second edition. 
Paris, 1843, 288. 

Arndt (Ernst Moritz), Erinnerungen 
aus dem aiissern Leben, von. 3te 
Auflage, 169. 


B. 
Balzac, Monographie de la Presse Pa- 
risienne, 182. 
, Vautrin, Drame, 140, 164. 
Barbier, Rimes Heroiques, 82. 
Bretons, habits and superstitions of 
the, 347. 
Burgraves (Les). Trilogie. L’Aieul, Le 
Mendicant, Le Caveau Perdu (The 
28 
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Burgraves of the Rhine. A Trilogy. 
The Great-Grandfather, The Beggar, 
The Lost Cave), par Victor Hugo, 
Paris, 1843, 193—outline of the plot 
of the drama, 194—196—an extract, 
rendered into English, 198. 


C. 

Calderon’s Schauspicle, iibersetzt von J. 
D. Gries, Berlin, 1840, 502. 

Calderon, Teatro Escogido de, Madrid, 
1839, 502. 

Campbell (Thomas), Life of Petrarch, 
396. 

Capefigue, L’Europe pendant la Révo- 
lution Frangaise, 540. 

Chaine (Une), Comédie par Eugéne 
Scribe, Paris, 1842, 140, 164. 

Chasles (Philaréte), Les Américains en 
Europe, et les Européens en les Etats 
Unis, 250. 

Chateau (Le), des Pyrénées, par Fré- 
deric Soulié, Paris, 1843, 284. 

Chefs-d’ CEuvres du Théditre Espagnol, 
Lope de Vega et Calderon, Traduc- 
tion nouvelle, avec une Introduction 
et des Notes (Masterpieces of the 
Spanish Theatre, a French Transla- 
tion), par M. Damas-Hinard, Paris, 
1841-2, 502—fertile invention of the 
old Spanish Dramatists, 502—504— 
characteristics of the Spanish drama, 
504—515—Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega, 515—519—estimate of the 
genius of Lope de Vega, 519—524— 
Don Quixote, 524, 525—critical no- 
tice of Calderon, 525—528—descrip- 
tions of, and quotations from, two of 
Calderon’s plays, 529—537—French 
and German translations of Spanish 
dramas, 538, 539—Seior Ochoa’s 
* Tesoro de Teatro Espaiiol, 539. 

Clouds (The) of Aristophanes, with 
notes, by C. C. Felton, M. A. Eliot 
professor of Greek in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusets, 
U. S. 1841, 471. 

Correspondence (Foreign), 289—France, 
289—Germany, 290. 

Courson (Aurélian de) Essai sur l’His- 
toire, la langue et les Institutions de la 
3retagne Armoricaine, 347. 

Custine (Le Marquis de), La Russie 
‘en 1839, 4 vols., 427. 

D. 

Damas-Hinard, Chefs-d’ Quvres du 
Théatre Espagnol; Lope de Vega et 
Calderon. ‘Traduction nouvelle avec 
une Introduction et des Notes, 502. 

Derniers Bretons (Les), par Emile Sou- 
vestre, 4 tomes, Paris, 1836, 347. 
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Deux Impératrices (Les); ou, une Petite 
Guerre. Comédie par Madame An- 
celot, Paris, 1842, 140, 158. 

Discours de M. de Lamartine, pro- 
noncée 4 la Chambre de Députés, re- 
vue par lui-meme, Paris, 1843, 118— 
Lamartine’schange of party, 118—124 
—M. Guizot, 124— 126—Lamartine’s 
Tragedy, ‘ Les Esclaves,’ 126—129. 

Dobson (Wm.), Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Schleiermacher’s 
Introductions to the ‘ Dialogues’ of 
Plato, translated from the German 
by, 471. 

Dumas (Adolphe), Mademoiselle de 
Lavallitre, Drame, 594. 

Dumas (Alexandre), Halifax, Comédie, 
140, 152. 


E. 

English History on the French stage :— 
Le Verre d’Eau; ou, les Effets et les 
Causes (The Glass of Water; or, 
Effects and Causes), Le Fils de 
Cromwell (The Son of Cromwell), 
Comédies par Eugene Scribe, Paris, 
1842—Gaétan, il Mammone, Drame 
par Frederic Soulié, Paris, 1842 
—Halifax, Comédie, par Alexandre 
Dumas, Paris, 1842--La Main 
Droite et la Main Gauche (‘The 
Right Hand and the Left), Drame 
par Léon Gozlan, Paris, 1843—Les 
Deux Impératrices; ou, une Petite 
Guerre (The Two Empresses ; or, a 
Little War), Comédie par Madame 
Ancelot, Paris, 1842—Robert Ma- 
caire; role créé par F. Lemaitre— 
Vautrin, Drame par M. de Balzac, 
Paris, 1841—Une Chaine (A Chain) 
Comédie par Eugene Scribe. Paris, 
1842, 140—M. Scribe, as a Dramatic 
Historian, 140, 141, &e.—plot of the 
*Verre d’Eaw’ described, 141—149— 
‘Le Fils de Cromwell,’ 149—Gaétan, 
150—152—Halifax, 152—156—‘ La 
Main Droite et la Main Gauche, 
156—158—‘ Les Deux Impératrices,’ 
158—161 -— Lemaitre and Robert 
Macaire, 163, 164—Une Chaine, 164 
—167. 

Erinnerungen aus dem iiussern Leben, 
von Ernst Moritz Arndt (Reminis- 
cences from the Life of Ernest Mau- 
rice Arndt), 3te Auflage, Leipzig, 
1842, 169—notice of Arndt, 170, 171 
—extracts trom his work, 171—181. 

Esprit del Economie Politique, par Ivan 
Golowine, auteur Russe, Paris, 1843, 
427 

Essai sur les Antiquités du Département 
du Morbihan (Essay on the Antiqui- 











ties of the department of Morbihan), 
par J. Mahé, Chanoine de la Cathe- 


drale de Vannes, &c. Vannes, 1825, 
347. 

Essai sur 0 Histoire, la Langue, et les In- 
stitutions de la Bretagne Armoricaine, 
(Essay on the History, Language, and 
Institutions of Armorican Brittany). 
Par Aurélien de Courson. Nantes, 
1841, 347—Brittany and the Bretons 
described, 347—375. 

Etats-Unis, Souvenirs dun Voyageur, 
par M. Isidore Léwenstern. Paris et 
Leipzic, 1842, 250. 

Europe (L’) pendant la Révolution Fran- 
¢aise, par M. Capefigue (Europe dur- 
ing the French Revolution), 1842, 
540, 

F 


Fables, par M. Viennet, l'un des Qua- 
rante de Académie Frangaise (Fa- 
bles by M. Viennet, one of the Forty 
of the French Academy). Paris, 
1842, 82. 

Farey (Charles), de l’Aristocratie An- 
glaise, de la Democratie Americaine, 
et de la Libéralité des Institutions 
Francaises, 288. 

Felton (C. C.), M.A., (Eliot, Professor 
of Greek in Harvard University). 
The Clouds of Aristophanes with 
Notes. Cambridge, Massachusets, 
U. S. 471. 

Foreign Correspondence, 289—France, 
289—Germany, 290. 

Francia (Dr.) and Paraguay, account 
of, 544. 

Freiligrath (Ferdinand), Karl Immer- 
mann, Blitter der Erinnerung an 
ihm, 1. 

Fremenville (M. le Chevalier de), Anti- 
quités de la Bretagne, 347. 

French Poetry and Translation, 82. 

French Stage, English History and Cha- 
racter on the, 140. 

Funeral Discourse delivered on occasion 
of celebrating the obsequies of his late 
excellency the Perpetual Dictator of the 
republic of Paraguay, the citizen, Dr. 
José Gasgar Francia, by citizen the 
Rev. Manuel Antonio Perez, of the 
Church of Incarnation, on the 20th 
of September, 1840, 544—Iturbide, 
544—Bolivar, 544—546—San Mar- 
tin, 546—548— O’Higgins, 548—550 
—history of Dr. Francia, 551—589, 


G. 
Gaétan, Il Mammone, Drame par Fré- 
deric Souli¢. Paris, 1842—140, 150. 
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Gautier (Théophile), Tra los Montes. 


Paris, 1843—465. 


Georg Herwegh—Gedichte eines Leben- 


digen, mit einer Dedikation an den 
Verstorbenen (Poems of a Living 
Man, with a Dedication to the Dead), 
2te Auflage, Zurich und Winterthur, 
1841-2, 58—Herwegh’s Biography, 
58—60—his political and religious 
opinions, 60—63—criticism on his 
poetry, 63—72—translations from 
his poems, 64—71. 


German Tales and Legends, 590. 
Geschichte des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts 


und des Neunzehnten bis zum Sturz 
des franzisischen Kaiserreichs, mit 
besonderer Riichsicht auf geistliche 
Bildung. Von F. C. Schlosser, Ge- 
heimenrath und Professor der Ges- 
chichte zu Heidelberg (History of the 
Eighteenth Century and of the Nine- 
teenth, to the fall of the French 
Empire, with especial regard to in- 
tellectual Cultivation), Heidelberg, 
1836—1843, 24—character of the 
work, and of Schlosser as an histo- 
rian, 24—28, 53—57—examples of 
incoherency in political disputes, 28, 
29—England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 29, 30—strength of Prussia, 
30—strength of Russia, 30, 31— 
France during the Regency of the 
Duke d’Orleans, 33—37—Courts of 
Germany, 37—Augustus IT. of Sax- 
ony and Poland, 37, 38—William I. 
of Prussia, 38—George L, 39—Sir 
Robert Walpole, 39, 40—the French 
Government under Cardinal Fleury, 
40, 41—European Wars subsequent 
to the death of Charles VI., 40—49— 
George IL, 43—Duke of Bedford, 
43, 49—Frederick the Great, 51, 52 
—Pitt 48—George III. and the 
peace of 1763, 48—Lord Bute, 48, 49 
—Joseph IL, 52, 53—Lawyers in 
Germany, 53. 

Geschichte der Philosophie (History of 
Philosophy by Ritter), Hamburg, 
1838, 41, 471—Socrates portrayed 
by Xenophon and Plato, 472, 473— 
Imprisonment and Death of Socrates, 
473—482—Philosophy of Plato—his 
* Dialogues,’ 483—501. 

Girardin (Madame Emile de), Judith, 
Tragédie, 594. 

Géthe, family party at his house, de- 
scribed, 137, 138 — anecdote of 
Githe, 174. [See Note.] 

Golowine (Ivan), Esprit de Economie 

Politique, 427. 
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Gozlan (Leon), La Main Droite et la 
Main Gauche, 140, 156. 

Gries (J. D.), Calderon’s Schauspiele, 
iibersetzt von, 502. 

Guhrauer (Dr. G. E.), Gottfried Wil- 
helm Freihern von Leibnitz, 287. 


H. 

Halifax, Comédie, par Alexandre Du- 
mas, Paris, 1842, 140, 152. 

Handbuch der allgemeinen Staatskunde 
von Europa, von Dr. F. W. Schubert. 
Konigsberg, 1842, 597. 

Handbuch des poetischen Nationallitera- 
tur der Deutchen, von Dr. Heinrich 
Kurz (Manual of the Poetic Na- 
tional Literature of the Germans), 
Zurich, 1842, 287. 

Herschel, Arago’s Life of, 438. 

Herwegh’s Poems. [See Georg Her- 
wegh. | 

Hugo (Victor). Les Burgraves. Trilogy. 
L’Aieul, Le Mendicant, La Caveau 
Perdu, 193. 

Hundert Tage auf Reisen in den Oester- 
reichischen Staaten (A Hundred Days’ 
Journey in the Austrian States), by 
J. G. Kohl. Dresden and Leipzic, 
1842, 92—character of the work, 92 
—Bohemia described, 93, &c.,—Tep- 
litz, 983—95, Prague 95—104—lan- 
guage and literature of Bohemia, 
104, 105—estates of the Schwarzen- 
berg family, 105—107 — religious 
persecutions in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 107, 108—the Budweis and 
Linz railway, 108—110—the Jesuits’ 
college at Linz, 110, 111—convent 
of St. Florian, 111—113 — Vienna 
described, 114—117. 


I. 

Immermann (Karl), Blitter der Erin- 
nerung an ihm (Leaves in Memory 
on Karl Immermann), edited by Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath, 1. 

Miinchhausen, eine 

Gedichte in Arabesken, 1. 

Merlin, eine Mythe, 1. 


J. 

Jacob (J.), Bibliophile, C&uvres de 
Frangois Rabelais, Nouvelle édition, 
par, 313. 

Jérome Paturot i la recherche d’une 
position sociale ct politique (Jerome 
Paturot in search of a social and po- 
litical position), Paris, 1843, 598. 

Judith, Tragedie, par Madame Emile 
de Girardin, Paris, 1843, 594. 
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Justus Moeser’s Sammtliche Werke 
(Moeser’s Collected Works), Berlin, 
1842, 188. 

K 


Karl Immermann, Biitter der Erinner- 
ung an ihm (Leaves in Memory on 
Karl Immermann), edited by Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath, Stuttgard, 1842, 1 
—Immermann’s Life, 2—his* Merlin,’ 
2—4—his‘ Miinchhausen’ described, 
4—23. 

Kohl(J.G.), Hundert Tage auf Reisen 
in den Oesterreichischen Staaten, 92. 

—————- Reise in Ungarn, 282. 

Kurz (Dr. Heinrich), Handbuch der 
poetischen WNationalliteratur des 
Deutchen, 287. 

L. 

Lamartine, Discours prononcé 4 la 
Chambre des Députés, revue par lui 
méme, Paris, 1843, 118. 

Lang, Memoiren des Karl Heinrich 
Ritters von, 73. 

Lavallitre (Mademoiselle de), Drame, 
par Adolphe Dumas, Paris, 1843, 
594. 

Leibnitz (G. W. Freihern von): eine 
Biographie, von Dr. G. E. Guhrauer 
(Biography of Leibnitz, by Dr. Guh- 
rauer), Breslau, 287. 

List of the principal New Works pub- 
lished on the Continent, 305—312; 613 
—616. 

Literary Notices (Miscellaneous), 293— 
304; 600—612. 

Lope de Vega, Teatro Escogido de, 
502. 

Léwenstern (Isidore), Les Etats-Unis : 
Souvenirs d’un Voyageur, 250. 

Lucréce, Tragédie, par M. Ponsard, 
Paris, 1843, 594. 


M. 
Mahé (J.), Essai sur les Antiquités du 
Departement de Morbihan, 347. 
Main Droite (La) et la Main Gauche. 
Drame, par Léon Gozlan, Paris, 
1843, 140, 156. 
Maison de Campagne a Vendre, par 
Fréderic Soulié, Paris, 1843, 284. 
Memoiren des Karl Heinrich Ritters von 
Lang (Lang’s Memoirs), Brunswick, 
1843, 73. 

Menéval (M. le Baron), Napoléon et 
Marie Louise, 454. 

Mérimée (Prosper), Notes d'un voyage 
dans l’Quest de la France, 347. 

Merlin, eine Mythe (Merlin, a Mythus), 
von Karl Lumermann, Dusseldorf, 
1832, 1. 
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Miscellaneous Literary Notices, 293—304 ; 
600—612. 

Moeser’s Collected Works, 188. 

Monographie de la Presse Parisienne 
(Monograph of the Parisian Press), 
par M.de Balzac, Paris, 1843, 182. 

Miinchhausen, eine Gedichte in Arabesken 
(Munchhausen, a History in Ara- 
besque), von Karl Immermann, 
Dusseldorf, 1841, 1. 

Mystéres de Paris (Les) (The Mysteries 
of Paris), par Eugéne Sue, 6 vols. 
Paris, 1843, 231—royal characters in 
Novels and Dramas, 231, 232—ro- 
mance writing paid by the line, 232, 
233—summary of each chapter of 
the ‘ Mystéres de Paris,’ 234—239— 
extract, 242—249. 


N. 

Nachgelassene Shriften B. G. Niebuhr’s 
nicht philologischen Inhalts (Posthu- 
mous Works of B. G. Niebuhr, other 
than Philological), Hamburg, 1842, 
376—sketch of his life, 376—384— 
characteristics of Niebuhr, 384—387 
—his historical researches in Hol- 
land, 387—394—his political essays, 
394, 395. 

Napoléon et Marie Louise—Souvenirs 
historiques de M. le Baron Menéval, 
ancien Secrétaire du Portefeuille de 
Napoléon, &c. (Historical Recollec- 
tions of Napoleon and Marie Louisa), 
2 vols. Paris, 1843, 454—Sir W. 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon, 454—M. 
Menéval’s Work, 454—456—inci- 
dents in the private life of Napoleon 
and Maria Louisa, 456, 464. 

New Works published on the Continent, 
(List of), 305—312; 613—616. 

Niebuhr (B. G.), Nachgelassene Shrif- 
ten (see above). 

Notes d'un Voyage dans [Quest de la 
France (A journey in the West of 
France), par Prosper Mérimée, In- 
specteur-genéral des Monumens 
Historiques de France, Paris, 1836, 
347. 


O. 

Ochoa (Don Eugenio de), Tesoro del 
Teatro Espafol, desde su origen 
hasta nuestras dias, 502. 

(Euvres de Frangois Rabelais. Nou- 
velle édition, par J. Jacob, Biblio- 
phile (Works of Rabelais, edited 
by the Bibliophile Jacob), Paris, 
1840, 313—study of the ancient clas- 
sic authors in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 316—Rabelais’ views on educa- 
tion, 317—319—sketch of his life, 
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321—328; 336—344—description of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, 325— 
336; 338—346. 


PB 

Petrarch’s Life and Works, 396. 

Plato’s Unterredungen ueber die Ge- 
setze (Plato’s ‘ Laws,’ translatedfrom 
the Greek by Schulthek, with the 
Notes of Salomon Vogelin, Zurich 
Professor) 2 vols, Zurich, 1842-3, 471. 

Platonis Parmenides, cum quatuor libris 
prolegomenorum et commentario per- 
petuo. Accedunt Procli in Parmeni- 
dem commentarii nunc emendatus editi. 
Cura Godfr: Stallbaumi (The ‘ Par- 
menides’ of Plato, with the commen- 
tary of Proclus. Edited by G. Stall- 
baum), Lipsiz, 1839, 41, 471. 

Plauti (M. Accii) Comeedize que super- 
sunt, ad meliorum codicum fidem 
recensuit, versus ordinavit, difficiliora 
interpretatus est Carolus Herm. 
Weise (The Comedies of Marcus Ac- 
cius Plautus, edited by C. H. Weise), 
Quedlinburgi et Lipsiw, 1838, 199— 
neglect of the works of Plautus, 200, 
201—ancient and modern comedy, 
201, 202—comedies of Plautus, 201, 
202, &c.—their dramatis persone enu- 
merated and described, 202 to 212— 
subject of each play in alphabetical 
order, briefly narrated, 212 to 230— 
opinion on Plautus, 230. 

Poesies Completes de Robert Burns, 
traduites de [lEcossais (Complete 
Works of Robert Burns, trans- 
lated from the Scotch), par M. Leon 
de Wailley: avec une introduction du 
méme, Paris, 1843, 82—M. Wailley’s 
execution of the work, 82, 883—Bar- 
bier’s poems, 84—translation of Bar- 
bier’s ‘ Idole,’ 85, and of his Sonnets 
on Lord Falkland and Madame Ro- 
land, 89—M. Viennet’s account of 
himself, 89—Viennets’ ‘ Fables,’ 91 
—fable of the ‘Emancipated Scho- 
lars’ translated, 91. 

Politics and Verses of Lamartine, 118. 

Ponsard, Lucréce, Tragédie, 594. 


R. 

Rabelais, his Life and Works, 313. 

Reise in Hungarn (A Journey through 
Hungary), by G. J: Kohl, Dresden 
and Leipzic, 1842, 282. 

Reviews (Short), of Recent Publica- 
tions, 282—-288; 590—599. 

Rimes Heroiques (Heroic Rhymes), par 
Auguste Barbier, Paris, 1843, 82. 

Rime del Petrarca (Le), con note let- 
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teralie critiche del Castelvetro, Tas- 
soni, Muratori, Alfieri, Ginguené. Da 
C. Albertini da Verona, 2 tom, 
Firenze, 1842—Life of Petrarch, by 
Thomas Campbell, London, 1841, 396 
—remarks on Mr. Campbell’s work, 
396—English orthography of foreign 
names, 396,397—lifeof Petrarch, 398 
—419—Memmi, the painter, his por- 
trait of Laura, 403—Boccaccio, 411, 
414, 418—Petrarch’s Latin Works. 
419, 420—criticism on his Italian 
poetry, 420—426. 

Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 471. 

Robert Macaire, rdle créé par Frederic 
Lemaitre—Vautrin, Drame par M. 
Balzac, Paris, 1841, 140, 163. 

Russie en 1839 (La) (Russia in 1839), 
par le Marquis de Custine, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1843—Esprit de leconomie 
politique, par Ivan Golowine, Auteur 
Russe, Paris, 1843, 427—character- 
istics of M. de Custine, 427—me- 
moirs of his family, 427—429—his 
account of Russia, 429—436—Count 
Golowine’s work, 436, 437. 


Ss. 

Schleiermacher’s Introduction to the 
‘Dialogues’ of Plato, translated from 
the German by William Dobson, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge, 
1836, 471. 

Schlosser (F. C.), Geschichte des Acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts und des 
Neunzehnten bis zum §Sturz des 
franzésischen Kaiserreichs, mit be- 
sonderer Riicksicht auf geistliche 
Bildung, 24. 

Schubert (Dr. F. W.) Handbuch der 
allgemeinen Staatskunde von Eu- 
ropa, 597. 

Schulthek, Plato’s Unterredungen wber 
die Gesetze, 471. 

Scribe, Une Chaine, Comédie, 140, 164. 

Le Verre d’Eau; ou, les Effets 
et les Causes, Comédie, 140. 

Selections from the dramas of Gothe 
and Schiller, translated, with intro- 
ductory Remarks by Anna Swan- 
wick, London, 1843, 598. 

Short Reviews of Recent Publications, 
282—288; 590—599. 

Soulié (Frederic), Le Chateau des Py- 
renées, 284. 
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Soulié (Frederic), Gaétan, Il Mammone, 
140, 150. 
, Maison de Campagne 
a Vendre, 284, 


Souvestre (Emile), Les Derniers Bretons, 


347. 

Spain, Gautier’s Travels in, 465. 

Spanish Drama, the plays of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon, 502. 

Staél (Madame de), anecdote of, 171. 

Stallbaum, Platonis Parmenides, &c. &c. 
(The Parmenides of Plato, with the 
commentary of Proclus), 471. 
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